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PREFACE, 


UHLAND has a threefold interest for a foreign stu- 
dent. He was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman 
whose services to constitutional liberty have given to 
him a permanent place in the history of Germany. 
He is pre-eminently the poet of the German people. 
No poet embodies more fully the spirit, the charac- 
teristic traits of his nation, than Uhland. However 
wide his studies in related literatures, his culture is 
thoroughly Germanic. Certain of his poems are uni- 
versal in their appeal to all hearts. Possibly no Ger- 
man poet, whose writings are of equal extent, has at- 
tracted so many translators. As a poet representing 
so fully the national spirit, his works are worthy of 
study. His poems are also of interest as an intro- 
duction to the study of folk-songs and medieval German 
legends. It is impossible to study the poet Uhland, 
whose life was so occupied with public affairs, without 
constant references to his personal history. 

The present volume was substantially complete sev- 
eral years ago, but its publication was interrupted by 
other engrossing work. Since then valuable contribu- 
tions to Uhland-literature have been made by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Fischer, of the University of Tiibingen, 
and Dr. Ludwig Frankel in their editions of Uhland’s 
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writings, and I have gladly availed myself of their as- 
sistance. I am also under obligations to Sir Theodore 
Martin for valuable information regarding early stu- 
dents and translators of Uhland in England, of whom 
he was among the first; Dr. Max Friedlander, Privat- 
Docent in the University of Berlin, for permission to 
use a list of the composers of Uhland’s songs which 
he prepared for Frankel’s edition; also to Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, the author of the valuable sketch and 
bibliography of Dante in America, for numerous con- 
tributions to my list of translations, which would have 
been less complete without his kindly services. Valu- 
able suggestions have been made to me by my colleagues, 
Professors Hiram Corson, LL.D., and James Morgan 
Hart, J.U.D., whose admirablescholarship all know, 
but whose generous friendship not all can equally 
enjoy. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
March 21, 1896. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


JOHANN LupwWiG UHLAND, or, as he preferred to write his 
name, simply Ludwig Uhland, was born in Tiibingen on the 
26th day of April, 1787. His father, Johann Friedrich, was 
secretary of the University of Tiibingen. The family of 
Uhland’s father can be traced for a century and a half 
before his birth. It is of plain citizen rank when we 
know it first. The carpenter Jakob Ulandt, with his wife 
Agnes, resided in the hamlet of Zebedai, not far from 
Hattenhofen. They are characterized in the church reg- 
ister as “impious despisers of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments.” Similar words were used in our country during 
the strict ecclesiasticism of its early days, of any who did 
not adhere to the established church or observe its ordi- 
nances, A son of this carpenter Jakob, John Michael, of 
the village of Hattenhofen, in the district of which Gép- 
pingen is the chief town, fought at Belgrade, where he slew 
a Turkish pasha. Later he became a quartermaster in the 
mounted body-guard of his sovereign, Duke Eberhard 
Ludwig, and settled in the village of Klein-Gartach near 
Heilbronn, where, above a door ‘of his house, arms carved 
in stone, representing a man with a Turkish sabre in one 
hand and a spade in the other, with the initials of his name, 
were preserved as late as 1830. The name of the family 
appears in the medizval poems as Uolant, Voland, Valant, 

xi 
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an evil spirit or demon, and is possibly the same as the 
name Wieland, the smith, so popular in German folk- 
lore. 3 

A son of the soldier Joseph Uhland established himself 
in Tiibingen, where he learned the business of a merchant, 
and was admitted as a citizen in 1720. Of the two sons of 
the latter, one succeeded him in a business which still ex- 
ists, while the other, Ludwig Joseph, studied divinity, and 
became a professor of history, and later of theology, in the 
university, and superintendent of the evangelical seminary. 
On the strict division of trades and the rigid distinction of 
rank, it was only through education that the sons of the citizen 
or tradesman’s class attained a higher social position. Few 
countries exhibit the influence of an established church as so 
dominant a social and even political force as Wiirtemberg. 
The clerical estate constituted a part of the single chamber of 
the parliament. The four prelates of the former Catholic mo- 
nastic establishments occupied seats among the lords. As 
in civil life, so in the church, positions were largely heredi- 
tary, and for hundreds of years certain families filled the 
leading offices in the church, and enjoyed the emoluments 
and dignities which such offices conferred. Education and 
admission to clerical orders gave at once social dignity and 
prestige, and, when united with commanding talents, lifted 
those who possessed them into positions of influence. Thus 
the plain family of Uhland attained social rank in the uni- 
versity town andinthestate, The poet’s grandfather, Ludwig 
Joseph, enjoyed the respect of the community, and lived to 
reach the age of eighty years, and to confirm his grandson 
when the latter reached the age of fourteen. The wife of this 
worthy man was Gottliebin Sténdelin, a member of a family 
of which several members possessed poetic gifts, one of 
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whom, Gotthold Friedrich, is mentioned by Schiller as a 
poet of note in Swabia.* 

It is an interesting fact that Ludwig Joseph Uhland re- 
sided as a curate in Marbach early in his theological career 
(1759), at the time of the birth of Schiller, the greatest of 
the later Swabian poets, and that the two families probably 
sustained intimate personal relations. 

The second son of the theologian, Johann Friedrich (born 
1756), the father of our poet, studied law in the university, 
but accepted the uneventful, if comfortable, position of 
secretary of the university, which had been held by his 
father-in-law, Jacob Samuel Hoser. He married the latter’s 
daughter Elizabeth in1783. The family of Uhland’s mother 
originated in the imperial city of Augsburg, where three 
members of it had held the honorable position of burgo- 
master. While the poet’s grandfather wrote devout poems 
for family anniversaries, which are preserved, and his elder 
son Ludwig Gottlieb, who died as a tutor in a German family 
in Venice in 1777, left poems which, while not memorable, 
show likeness to those of his nephew, the poet is supposed to 
have inherited his poetic gifts from his mother, who possessed 
a rich and sympathetic nature. She was tender, devout and 
wise, 

The secretary, John Frederick, was a painstaking, accurate 
official, not without a formal cast of character derived from 
his profession. He was simple in nature, but inflexible in 
honor and duty, traits which descended to his son, and con- 
stituted the silent, unpretentious and inflexible side of his 
character. 


* See also Vermischte Gedichte der Geschwister Gottlieb Friedrich 
Dr. Karl Friedrich und Charlotte Stindlin. 2 Bandchen. Stuttgart, 
1827. 
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Ludwig Uhland, called “Louis” in his boyhood and 
among his friends, was the only living son, an elder brother, 
Frederick, having died in his tenth year. To his only sister, 
Louise, who was eight years his junior, he was tenderly de- 
voted, The young Uhland was bold and fond of adventure. 
He was passionately devoted to outdoor exercise, a quality 
which followed him throughout his life. He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating, and long walks and mountain climbs, The 
region in which he lived was picturesque, now presenting 
wooded peaks, ruins of castles full of historical interest, and 
now cold and gray ridges which glowed in the light of the 
setting sun, The ruins of the castles of Hohenzollern and 
Hohenstauffen, famous for the mighty dynasties which 
sprang from them, were not far away. Everything was 
suited to awaken the romantic element in the boy’s nature. 
Through the valley before the city ran the highway over 
which the armies of the German emperors had marched to 
new dominions in Italy. The town of Tiibingen itself was 
the former capital of the county. It is situated on the slope 
of a hill, and is surmounted by the castle of the Dukes of 
Wiirtemberg, now containing the library of the university 
and the offices of administration. The castle has withstood 
many a siege, and is famous in song and story. The town 
itself is a dull, uninteresting village, enlivened only by the 
life of the famous university forwarded by Eberhard. 

Uhland’s first studies were pursued in the Latin school, 
where his energy and devotion to study soon put him first in 
his class. The Latin school included at this time about one 
hundred and thirty or forty pupils. It had been greatly 
improved through the efforts of Rector Hutten (1790-98), 
an energetic and inspiring teacher, A new school ordinance 
of 1793 prescribed among the subjects of instruction the 
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German language, the history of Germany, and universal his- 
tory, geography and natural history. At the age of twelve 
Ludwig had reached the highest class, and was under the 
immediate instruction of Rector Kauffmann, Hutten’s suc- 
cessor, — an excellent classical teacher, who promoted ath- 
letic exercises among the scholars. This teacher studied 
the individuality of his pupils, and allowed them to write 
their required verses in German or in Latin, Uhland wrote 
Latin verse with great ease.* Many of the German poems 
of his youthful years, and also some of his Latin ones, are 
preserved.t The boy also possessed great skill in drawing 
and in painting in water-colors. 

It was a custom in the school, for the most skilful versifier 
to write a poem embodying the request of the pupils for the 
usual spring vacation, and present the same to the dean. 
Uhland was chosen to perform this duty. A second poem, 
slightly later (May 3, 1801), is religious in tone, upon the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and was suggested by 
the serious thoughts connected with his preparation for con- 
firmation. 

The lad had an early passion for tales of adventure, of 
knights and heroes; and in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, the former secretary of the university, there was a 
room filled with “old books and chronicles with wonderful 
pictures, descriptions of travel in lands where the inhabitants 
had but one eye, placed in the centre of the forehead, and 
where there were men with horses’ feet and cranes’ necks, 
also a great work with gruesome engravings of the Spanish 


* Frinkel’s edition of Uhland’s poems contains specimens of these 
early exercises in the appendix. 

+See Nigele, Bettriige zu Uhlands Fugenddichtung (1892) ; also 
Frankel, Uklands Werke. Bd.I. Zweite Abteilung. 
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wars in the Netherlands,.”* Over these books the silent boy 
pondered, and found in them a mysterious fascination. 
The circumstances of his boyhood were also such as to ap- 
peal to his youthful imagination, Troops of French and 
Austrian soldiers marched through the streets of his native 
town. The children, in their sports, imitated the serious 
warfare which was agitating the world beyond. In these 
conflicts the young Uhland always took the part of the 
Austrians, as he did later on a larger field, when, at the 
Parliament at Frankfort, he took part in the delibera- 
tions on the proposed reorganization of Germany, and fought 
sturdily against even larger boys in defense of his chosen 
cause. 

The city of Rottenburg, an episcopal seat, lay but a few 
miles away. This was under Austrian supremacy, and here 
the boy saw the strange uniforms and heard the strange lan- 
guages of the Croats and Hungarians of the garrison. There, 
too, he saw the brilliant processions of Corpus Christi day, a 
survival of that medizeval life which had so strange an attrac- 
tion for him, and which colored the character of his poetry. 
He read, with a companion, the thrilling romances of chivalry 
of Spiess and Ritter. Whether standing on the hights of the 
Osterberg, with the towers of the castle of the Dukes of Tii- 
bingen beneath him, or looking away to Lichtenstein, he 
was in a land of legend and chivalric deeds, every spot of 
which was associated with his country’s history. 

His youthful studies and recreations were however to re- 
ceive a serious direction in connection with the choice of 
a profession. While on a visit to his uncle Dean Uhland, 
in Brakenheim, in the late autumn of 1801, his parents ar- 
Be St a ee ee eee 


* Uhland’s Leben von seiner Witwe, p. 7. 
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rived and informed him that a stipend of three hundred 
guldens was at his disposal, if he should enter the university 
and choose either the study of law or theology. 

The founder of the scholarship had expressly excluded all 
students of medicine from its benefits, because physicians 
had been unable to cure him of a severe malady. It had 
been the purpose of the parents that their son should study 
medicine, and succeed his uncle, Gotthold Uhland, who en- 
joyed a large practice in Tiibingen. He had acquiesced in 
this decision, which seemed to promise most for his im- 
mediate future, though he would have preferred the study of 
philology. His father left the decision to the youth of four- 
teen years, but suggested that if he chose the study of juris- 
prudence, he himself would reserve for him asum equal to the 
stipend for future travel. On the 3d of October, 1801, Uhland 
was therefore enrolled as a student of law in the university 
- of his native town. The admission of students to the uni- 
versity at this early age was not at that time unusual. As 
the school system was at that time arranged, the course of 
study in the Latin school extended only to the fourteenth 
year. Additional preparation for the university was secured 
after admission by private instruction, usually from the tu- 
tors of the evangelical seminary. Additional instruction was 
required in the ancient languages, and often in political and 
literary history, natural science and mathematics. 

Uhland’s teacher was the tutor (2efetent) Seufert, who 
afterward occupied the dignified position of prelate in the 
church of Wiirtemberg. His love of literature found occu- 
pation outside the regular hours of instruction, and, in con- 
nection with his friend Gmelin, he read repeatedly the Odys- 
sey and the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, in sum- 
mer evenings in the garden of Gmelin’s father. 


. 
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Uhland says, “I enjoyed composing New Year’s poems 
in Horatian verse for my grandfather. I was, in general, the 
family poet. -I wrote birthday congratulations for the daugh- 
ters of my uncle, the doctor.... About this time I found at 
the house of Professor (ste Advocate) Weisse, a kinsman, 
in a periodical entitled the MHetdelberg Museum, songs 
from the Heldenbuch, of which the song of Old Hildebrand 
made a deep impression upon me.” The most eminent of 
Uhland’s teachers was Professor Bohnenberger, the mathe- 
matician, but the young student had little taste or natural 
gifts for this subject. The library of Résler, the professor 
of history, whose method of instruction, however, did not 
please him, afforded him books of the greatest interest 
and directed his studies into the field of medizeval Germanic 
literature. ‘How happy was I when I could carry home 
Saxo-Grammaticus in Miiller’s translation, or the He/den- 
sage; from the latter work I derived my fondness for the + 
northern myths. From the Weldensage I took the subject 
of my Blind King.” * 

A lecture by Professor Résler, in which he compared the 
Odyssey, Ossian, and the Latin poem of Walther of Aqui- 
taine, seems to have inspired the young student, and awak- 
ened a passion for early German literature which was to be 
the supreme direction of his life. He hastened to his teach- 
er’s house in ‘order to borrow the book whose story had 
moved him so deeply. The finely illustrated Heldenbuch 
which he acquired by purchase, July 30, 1805, is probably 
the same volume as that recently presented to the university 
library.t 


* Witwe, p. 19. + Nagele, p. 6. 
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“This penetrated me,” he said. ‘ What classical poems, 
in spite of my zealous perusal, could not afford, because they 
were too clear, too finished, — that which I missed in more 
modern poetry with all its rhetorical ornamentation, I found 
here; fresh pictures and forms with a deep background 
occupied and entranced the imagination.” He even began 
to copy the book which contained this wonderful poeni. 
About this time Professor Conz was appointed professor of 
German literature in the university. Although not capable 
of guiding the young student in the field which had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm as nothing before, he had a kindly in- 
terest in Uhland, and a Stylisticume which he held was 
attended with profit, and imitated in a similar rhetorical 
exercise which the poet himself gave, when he occupied a 
professorship in the university. 

The early years of Uhland in the university were rather 
preparatory than distinctively in the direction of study for 
his degree. Mention is made in the university records of a 
course of three and a half years in jurisprudence, extending 
from the autumn of 1804 to the spring of 1808. He pur- 
sued history, the classics,and upon the appearance of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (1805), he felt the marvelous charm 
which that book exerted upon so many, and directed his 
attention to folk-songs. He studied Herder’s collection, 
Stimmen der Volker, and turned to the treasures of English 
and Scotch ballads in Percy’s Religues of Ancient English 
Poetry, selections from which had appeared nearly a half 
century before. He studied French, English and Spanish 
in part by himself, as well as the literature of the North, in 
order to understand how the popular life of different nations 
found characteristic expression in their songs. 
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As a student Uhland resided in his father’s family, and was 
thus isolated in a degree from the joyous and tumultuous 
life of the student world. He did not share its ruder pleas- 
ures, nor participate in its license. A silence and reserve 
of temperament kept him aloof from the multitude. He 
never had an ambition for mere popularity. In circles with 
which he was familiar, and with friends whose confidence he 
shared, he communicated himself freely. He participated 
in their festivities and joined in their sports. 

Numerous poems were preserved by him from these early 
academic years, and several are included in his poetical 
works. Among these are Der blinde Konig (Aug. 23-24, 
1804) and Die sterbenden Helden (July 14, 1804). In the 
years 1803-1805 his life entered a wider stadium, as regards 
poetical production. This activity was due to the influence 
and encouragement of a group of friends who were studying 
at Tiibingen during this time, among whom were several of 
the most cherished friends of his life: Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer, Heinrich Késtlin, Georg Jager, and Karl Roser, 
who became his brother-in-law, and later J. F. Harprecht. 
Of these he had previously known Kerner, and this friend 
drew him from his retirement into a delightful life of social 
intercourse and literary sympathy. ’ 

Of Uhland’s youthful poems, from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, there are preserved a pocket-book neatly 
written, containing poems and plans of poems from the years 
1799 to 1804 (or 1805), also several manuscript blank books 
with poetical attempts, copies of Minnelieder from Tieck’s 
edition,* also extracts from the Ulm edition of Teuerdank 


* Minnelieder aus dem Schwiibischen Zeitalter, neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Ludwig ‘Tieck, 1803. 
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(1672).* Niégele gives a list of fifty-four poems, three of 
which are in Latin. 

Many of these were occasional poems written for some 
birthday festival, others are moral in character, in praise of 
virtue, as those upon “ Friendship,” “The Reward of Vir- 
tue,” etc.; others are reverent and devout, often on Bible 
themes, in which the influence of the serious hours of his 
preparation for confirmation, and possibly of his reading of 
Klopstock, can be traced, as “ Simeon,” “ Jesus’ Death upon 
the Cross,” ‘‘The Resurrection and Ascension.” Other 
poems were school exercises or inspired by his studies; thus 
we find “The Choice of Scipio” (Scipios Wahl), ‘ Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage ” (Marius auf Karthagos Triim- 
mern); others were written in praise of nature, which may 
have been school exercises or based upon his reading; 
others are distinct echoes of German heroic song, inspired 
by his admiration for his country’s history or upon Norse 
legends. Thus we have sketches of poems upon Alboin 
and Kunimund, from the narratives in Paulus Diaconus. 
“Helgo and Starkater” was evidently intended to contain a 
heroic contest, banqueting, a noble sacrifice for friendship, etc. 
In many of these poems there are unmistakable traces of 


* See Nigele’s Beitriige zu Uhland: Uhlands Fugenddichtung (1892), 
who has presented the most complete account as yet attainable of these 
youthful poems, together with specimens which had only been in part 
published from the three periods, 1800-1802, 1803 and 1804, and 1805, also 
valuable tables giving the original titles, first lines, date of origin and of 
publication, and varying readings of numerous poems. Not all of Uh- 
land’s early works are at present accessible. 

Karl Mayer’s valuable work, Ludwig Uhland, seine Freunde und 
Zeitgenossen (1867), which has so many of Uhland’s poems in an early 
form, contains a few poems of this period. So also do Notter in his 
Nekrolog and Leben, Jahn, Witwe and Frankel. 
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contemporary writers, as of Goethe, in certain lines of “ Helgo 
and Starkater,” of Schiller in Die vier Fahreszeiten, and in 
other poems also, and of Birger. There are occasional poems 
written when the mind of the youth was growing into inde- 
pendence, when his emotions are genuine, not imitated in 
expression from his poetic models; but as a whole these 
poems show, as might have been expected in a youth of this 
age, only suggestions of the direction of his future power. 
They exhibit great facility in poetic form, and occasionally, 
in content,a genuine and spontaneous expression of duty, 
fidelity to conviction, freedom from imitation of others, and 
noble independence, qualities which existed in Uhland and 
found early expression in his verse. There was little that 
was characteristic of his future power, but numerous minor 
qualities which indicated an individuality not at that time 
' pronounced, and a delicate poetic sensibility. He also at- 
tempted ballads and a Romanze, stanzas of a ballad which 
later grew into Der blinde Konig, in Das Lied vom armen 
Vater (1802). Even here we cannot be sure that some of 
these were not, as is often the case, school themes, as Bir- 
gerkrieg. The form of Vaterlandsliebe suggests the same. 
No objective appeal or sense of his country’s need seems to 
have called it forth. 

The year 1804 shows a marked development in Uhland’s 
poetic power. Poems were then written which show unmis- 
takably the characteristics of his later and more perfect art. 
The Wallfahrtskirche has the mystic element which reman- 
ticism loved, and which, while differing in motive, resembles 
The Lost Church and The Pilgrim. Several of these poems 
derive their inspiration from the North. They embody loyal. 
love in life and death, as in Der Abschied, where the lovers 
part, one to seek the stormy sea and conflict, while the 
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maiden listens to the murmur of the wind and the ocean for 
tidings, and answers sadly with her harp. The hero will in 
death remember his beloved, and she will follow him in 
death. In The Bride the lover comes to the wedding 
through festal throngs, and finds his bride dead upon her 
couch. He bids the bridal song be sung, and casts a neck- 
lace and bracelets around the neck and arms of his bride, 
and places a ribbon in her blonde hair, and falls upon his 
sword with a smile in death. In the Sorceress the form of 
the dead prince Biorn is summoned at the request of the 
maiden; as she embraces her lover, he vanishes and she 
falls dead. The witch ascends the tower, and listens to the 
music of the stars in their everlasting course, and cries, 
“Who is in that garment of cloud, who in the morning 
glow? I greet you, ye sainted ones, in blissful reunion. So 
journey to the House of Light, and live and love anew. 
The love and fidelity of the gods is their everlasting rapture.” 
In the musical Z/fenkluft the sailor who has lost his beloved 
steers along the shore where the elves dance ina cleft; he 
is caught up and borne along by the spirit-choir in which 
was his beloved. While we find no striking imaginative 
power in a fancy like this, there is feeling gracefully ex- 
pressed, and superior poetic form. 

A genuine feeling for nature is manifested in some of the 
poems of this year, as in Die Berge, describing the Swabian 
Alb and the castle of Lichtenstein, The “ Warder’s Song” 
(Das Lied eines Hochwiichters) suggests an earlier form of 
Des Knaben Berglied. Ubland’s occasional poems, written 
to commemorate the new year or the birthdays of his parents 
or grandfather, are grateful recognitions of love and care, 
and express a noble boyish resolve to be worthy of their 
teaching. In the Latin poem to his grandfather, Superin- 


* 
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tendent Uhland, written just before the latter’s death (May, 
1803), he praises his noble achievements as a historian in 
rescuing the forms of the nation’s heroes from forgetfulness. 
The range of his sentiment in his poems to nature is limited; 
they are pensive, interpreting her graver moods in autumn 
falling leaf, and the love and tenderness in the young poet’s 
works dissolve in tears. None of these early poems show 
great strength, or lead one to expect unusual promise. They 
are rather the product of a youth of poetic sensibility, who 
possesses a conventional feeling and power of interpreting 
nature, and an unusual mastery of smooth verse, adorned 
with graceful but not unfamiliar images. In the field in 
which Uhland is unquestioned master, and where his reputa- 
tion so largely rests, that of ballads and poetical romances, 
as shown by his Hermann und Utha (Feb., 1803) and his 
Romanze, he exhibits, so far as we can judge, no noticeable 
dramatic power. He himself speaks of standing under the 
influence of Biirger. 

The year 1805 was a year of great and successful poetical 
activity. On October Io of that year he drew up a list of 
thirty poems to which he seems to have attached especial 
value. Of these, one is preserved from the year 1803, six 
from 1804, and the remainder from 1805. These illustrate 
various directions of his poetic gifts, — the poem of sentiment, 
the ballad and the romance. Among these we find Die 
sterbenden Helden, Der blinde Kinig (1804); An den Tod, 
Die Nonne, Der Kranz, Der Schifer, Entsagung, Harfner- 
lied, Der Konig auf dem Turme, Maiklage, Die Viter- 
eruft, Der Singer, Lied eines Armen, Gretchens Freude, 
Gesang der Fitnglinge, Die Kapelle and Die sanfien Tage 
(1805). Twenty-three poems of this year were published 
in the first edition of his collected poems.* 


* Nigele gives a list of forty-two poems. 
# 
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Uhland’s studies now assumed a more professional char- 
acter, and he pursued the legal subjects necessary for his 
degree with great assiduity. In the autumn of 1806, in 
company with three friends, Jager, Hochstetter and Kind, 
he made a tour on foot through a great part of German 
Switzerland. He searched everywhere for national songs, 
and was so fortunate as to discover two ancient ballads, which 
he afterward published in Seckendorf’s A/manach. A shoe- 
maker in Meiningen recited them to him while repairing his 
shoes. 

Uhland’s first considerable publication occurred about this 
time. Through the intervention of his friend KGlle, he sent 
twenty-seven of his own poems and seven of Kerner’s to 
Leo von Seckendorf in Regensburg, for insertion in the 
Musenalmanach for 1807. The contributions were re- 
ceived graciously by Seckendorf, who was surprised that he 
had not heard of the two poets before. A relation of liter- 
ary intimacy began, and Uhland sent further contributions 
in the form of translations from the He/denduch, including 
Die Linde zu Garten (The Linden-tree of Garten) and Of- 
nit’s Richer (Avenger). A long and frank letter to Secken- 
dorf illustrates his views of poetry and his aspirations at 
this time: ‘“ However much the study of old German poetry 
lies near my heart, and lay there at a time when the efforts 
of the more recent writers had not been published or were 
at least unknown to me, and however ardent my desire to 
see myself placed in circumstances where I can contribute 
my insignificant part to the revival of our poetical past, in 
just such a correspondingly small degree have I seen myself 
hitherto in a position to work in this field. At an age of 
less than twenty years, and in connection with an opposite 
career, it is not in itself possible for me to have attained 
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great literary skill’ He lamented that no public library 
was accessible to him from which he could derive hidden 
treasures; he felt the lack of material which would lend it- 
self to the creative imagination, under whose influence the 
deepest life of the poet becomes objective. Not only Ger- 
man records, but those of related peoples, containing ac- 
counts of the Knights of the Round Table, of the Grail, of 
Charlemagne, as well as the Old Norse narratives, demand 
attention. The spirit of Gothic knighthood was diffused 
over most of the peoples of Europe. The stories of Latin 
and German chronicles demand alike examination. All 
these have artistic value, and show threads of gold, which 
the artist can elaborate, amid the slag. The poems of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, though often mediocre and incom- 
plete, serve to illustrate that which is of more priceless value. 

Seckendorf in reply urged Uhland to make an attempt to 
dramatize the character of Francesca da Polenta, and For- 
tunatus, both of which suggestions Uhland attempted to 
carry out. He was full of poetic plans, and on March 6, 
1807, wrote again to Seckendorf: “TI could cite to you a 
series of plans for epic and dramatic poems, which I have 
sketched with fondness, and to which I have often given a 
tolerably clear form, committed in part to paper and then 
abandoned.” Among these was the plot of a tragedy of 
Achilles, embodying the idea that if our resolves are con- 
ceived firmly and clearly, even though fate hinders their 
execution, yet they are realized. ‘I find it difficult to de- 
pict in calm moments forms which I have seen and sketched 
in moments of inspiration. If I look around me for 
poetic material, it is done primarily for the reason that purely 
ideal forms do not so readily attain perfect objectivity, as 
those which appear to the poet already clothed with life, 
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and look to him for their loftier existence.” His poems 
were for the most part lyrical effusions of an awakening soul, 
and constitute the first period in his poetry. 

About this time the group of Tiibingen students, of which 
Uhland was a member, prepared, at the suggestion of Ker- 
ner, a weekly paper called the Sonxntagsblatt, which was 
written, but not published. It was designed to be an answer 
of the young Tiibingen Romanticists to the MWorgendlatt, re- 
cently founded by Cotta, which ridiculed the Romantic 
school, It served as a medium for them to test their 
powers in poetry and criticism. It also contained drawings, 
music and caricatures.* 

Uhland contributed a fervid but not very clear essay on 
Romanticism. The year of 1807-1808 was devoted to 
the immediate preparation for his degree. He had three 
examinations to pass, — the first, “the Faculty examination,” 
which he sustained successfully in May, 1808, and for which 
he received the predicate “cum daude.’ He succeeded best 
in Roman law; in canon law his work was less meritorious. 
A few days later he presented his formal request to be ad- 
mitted to his examination as advocate. It had been a long 
and weary course of study, in which he felt only the interest 
of duty, and pursued without enthusiasm. ‘ How I long 
for the time,” he wrote, “when I shall be free from this ex- 
amination-existence, when I can once more grow warm for 
friendship, poetry and nature.” On the 12th of October he 
wrote, ‘‘ My examination has been passed, and in such a way 
that I can be content, though not splendidly.” 


* See Karl Mayer, Weimarer Jahrbuch, Bd. V, pp. 42 et seq. for a 
full account of this paper. The first number appeared Jan. 11, 1807, 
and it was continued until May. 
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He wished now to travel, but yielded to his father’s wish 
that he should previously become a doctor of laws. The 
winter was enlivened by the presence of Varnhagen, who 
was attending lectures in the university; but the ‘silent, in- 
accessible Uhland” does not seem to have entered upon 
any confidential relations with him. At Easter, 1809, Ker- 
ner and several of Uhland’s most intimate friends left the 
university, and he felt keenly the loss, ‘ My life has re- 
sembled for a considerable time a sleepless winter night,” 
he wrote in his diary. He was also occupied in writing 
ballads, which he expected would constitute the largest of 
his proposed volume of poems. He felt that every German 
poet should busy himself in the history of the German past, 
and derive his culture from his native land. “Goethe shows 
how by this means a poet becomes national; how familiar 
he is with German myths and popular poetry!” Later he 
wrote to Mayer: “Recently I have regarded my poems with 
eyes of distrust. I oft feel strongly that much which I 
formerly regarded as poetry is not such. Simple reflection or 
the expression of feelings, however beautiful it may be, and 
however much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may de- 
light me, it does not seem to me to constitute true poetry. 
The poet should create, should produce something new, and 
not simply be passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him. How far in this respect my poems 
deserve to be called so, I cannot decide. This much I be- 
lieve, that Kerner is incomparably more of a poet than I am. 
I have altogether the greatest confidence in his poetical 
talent. Every trifle which he casts forth has life,” etc. He 
was right in this conception of the creative and enduring in 
poetry, even if he left its subtle and profounder character 
unenunciated, He occupied his leisure with attempts at the 
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drama. On February 6 he wrote that he had busied himself 
for two days with Beuno, a kind of tragedy. He lacked the 
inventive leisure and repose to continue Francesca. Every- 
thing, he again complains, he prosecutes fragmentarily. One 
act of Tamlan and Jannet he had written and could proceed 
no further. The dry, lifeless details of the thesis upon which 
his degree was to be based robbed him of leisure, and pre- 
vented literary and poetical growth. He was unsettled, 
His friends were entering the army in this decisive time. 
Varnhagen had been wounded in the battle of Wagram. 
On April 1, 1810, the thesis to which he had devoted him- 
self so long was submitted. Its title was De juris Romani 
servitutum natura dividua vel individua, This essay has 
praised up the famous jurist Vangerow * as a model of keen 
and delicate discrimination, and richness of content. The 
formal public disputation followed on April 3, and Uhland 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws to which his studies 
had been directed for nine years. 

The journey which had been promised at the beginning 
of his studies was now entered upon. Paris was the goal of 
his travels. There was a practical end associated with his 
residence there. Napoleon was at this time the Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and it was expected that 
the Code Napoleon would be introduced in Wiirtemberg. 
The chief aim of Uhland’s journey was to familiarize himself 
with French law and legal procedure. Royal permission 
was at that time necessary for even an apprentice to leave 
the borders of Wiirtemberg,t and no student could attend a 
foreign university without the consent of the king, which 


* See his Leit/aden in die Pandekten, 
} Jahn, p. 26. 
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might at any moment be withdrawn. Such interference 
with personal liberty was irksome to Uhland. It was im- 
possible for him to enter upon any elaborate undertaking in 
foreign study. Access to the courts of Paris was at this time 
difficult. He, however, witnessed the proceedings in the 
Palace of Justice when they interested him, and heard lec- 
tures by Pastouret and others. 

His chief interest, however, was not in jurisprudence. As 
years before he had besought Kolle to seek for treasures of 
national poems in the library of Paris, so now his chief en- 
thusiasm was directed to researches among its manuscripts. 
He was principally engaged with the old French poems. 
A series of Norman documents, some of which he translated, 
interested him greatly. It was his wish to make a collection 
of translations of these poems. He translated some poems 
faithfully, others which existed in a diffuse form he revised, 
seeking to present the legend or poem in its earlier, essen- 
tial shape. He did not scorn the laborious task of copying. 
He translated into a Hans Sachs rime, in which many poems 
were originally composed.* 

Uhland’s stay in Paris brought him into intimate relations 
with many interesting men, mostly of his own country. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Varnhagen, through whom 
he came to know Chamisso, who thus expressed himself in 
a letter to Varnhagen’s sister, “I have made Uhland’s ac- 
quaintance, and have read a considerable number of his 
poems, among them the Schiflein, I can well say that next 
to Goethe no poet has so moved me. There are very admi- 
rable poems which I may say everyone writes and no one 
reads, very beautiful sonnets and that sort of thing; then 


* Letter to Baron de la Motte Fouqué, October 29, 1802. Witwe, p. 69. 
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there are poems such as no one writes and everyone reads. 
Of this latter class are Uhland’s. Their form exists for the 
sake of the poetry, while in others the poetry exists for the 
sake of the form. Uhland is himself inconspicuous, and one 
would not seek for this golden vein within him. Do you 
know Der Knab’ der Berge, Der Lauf der Welt, Der kleine 
Roland? The Schiffein is. in my opinion, not his most 
attractive poem.” * 

“The poet Uhland — while so many are writing excellent 
poems of the kind which all make and no one reads — 
writes such as no one makes and everyone reads. More I 
will not say, He himself is short and inconspicuous, with a 
thick bark and quite gnarled.” One friend and companion 
in study was the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker, who 
was schooled in the most rigid and scientific method of 
study, and, although a classicist, had a wide interest in the 
monuments of medizval literature. They read together 
Spanish and Portuguese, and discussed modern poetry. 
Among the poems which were written during Uhland’s 
stay in Paris were: Der Rosenkranz, Der nachtliche Ritter, 
Das Reh, Amors Pfeil, Schicksal, Das Stindchen, Graf 
Eberhards Weissdorn, Die Fagd von Winchester, Todesge- 
fithl, Der Ring, Die dret Schlosser, and Altfranzbsische 
Lieder. 

Uhland’s application to the king for permission to be 
absent longer from his country was refused, and he arrived 
once more in his native town on February 14, 1811, He 
now entered upon his profession, with the hope of becoming 
a procurator. His great desire was to publish the results of 


* In a letter to Neumann, Chamisso expresses himself in almost 
similar terms, and adds a personal description of Uhland, 
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his investigations among the manuscripts of Paris, and to 
pursue the study of medieval literature. He contributed to 
Kerner’s Poetical Almanac for 1812, the poems which he 
had written in Paris and some others of earlier date.* 

For the following year he contributed to the anthology 
Deutscher Dichterwald, which he published in connection 
with his friends Kerner, Fouqué and others, about thirty 
additional ballads, poems and reviews. Among the friends 
whose intercourse brightened his life at this time were the 
poets Gustav Schwab and August KGstlin. 

The results of his studies in Paris he embodied in his essay 
upon the Old French Epic, which he sent in May, 1812, to 
Fouqué for insertion in his periodical De AZusen. His ideal 
pursuit at this time was expressed in his own words in a letter 
to Weckherlin: ‘If I had the leisure and opportunity, it 
would be my favorite occupation to pursue German poetry, 
on the one hand far into the North and the Orient, and on the 
other, through the various lands which have been conquered 
and occupied by the Germanic nations; in the Middle Ages 
the connection is unmistakable.’? He had thus grasped that 
conception of the inner relations of the popular literatures of 
Europe which was to determine his studies and, in part, his 
poetical productions. His aim in the study of early literature 
was not a mere scientific but human one, and to perpetuate 
its influence in modern poetry. 


* Among others now first published were: Ax Sie, Der Steger, Lob 
des Friihlings, Der verlorene Figer, Stingers Voriiberzichn, An 
K. M., In Varnhagens Stammbuch, Erstorbene Liebe, Oeder Friih- 
ling, Die theure Stelle; Diftisken: An Apollo den Schmetterling, 
Achill, Narciss 1, Tells Platte, Die Ruinen, Mirznacht, Im Mai, 
Traumdeutung, Die Rosen, Funker Rechberger, Nachts, Der Schmied, 
Die Zufriedenen, Die Abgeschiedenen, Schildeis (in part) and Casilde. 
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The year which followed his return from Paris and the 
greater part of the following year (1812) were passed in 
~ drawing up legal documents. . Toward the close of the year 
the position of provisional Second Secretary in the Ministry 
of Justice without salary was offered to him, with the assurance 
of compensation after six months or the position of a procura- 
tor. On the 6th of December he received the appointment, 
and ten days later he established himself in Stuttgart, the 
capital. The place of a subordinate in a bureau was ill 
adapted to a man of Uhland’s independence and stern sense 
of justice. It was his duty to draw up the reports of the de- 
cisions of the courts in criminal cases for submission to the 
king for his approval or rejection. It was not long before 
Uhland saw how justice was warped in its decrees in order to 
suit the caprices of an arbitrary ruler, and how personal and 
official influence modified the decisions. His superior, the 
Baron yon der Liihe, was cold and a bureaucrat. Uhland’s 
entire time was consumed in this wearisome official labor. 
He did not breathe freely in a bureaucratic atmosphere. 
He was only able to devote an hour or two in the evening 
to literature in the Museum. The minister did not always 
approve the form in which cases were prepared for submission 
to the king. Uhland requested in vain the fulfilment of the 
promise to bestow a salaried position upon him. He was 
refused, and after a service of sixteen months, weary of being 
fed with unfulfilled promises, he resigned his position (in 
May, 1814), and returned to the independence of a private 
practice of law in the capital. His residence had not been 
without some of the amenities of delightful social intercourse, 
for many of his university friends occupied positions there; 
among these were Karl Roser, Jager, Késtlin, Schott and 
others. Through them he became a member of a private 
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club which met twice a week in the inn ,3um Schatten,” 
for which several of his poems were composed, and which is 
of frequent mention during his residence in Stuttgart. Much 
of the practice of the young advocate consisted in defending 
cases to which he was assigned by the courts. 

About this time the constitutional struggle in Wiirtemberg 
began. The ancient constitutional system which had devel- 
oped under successive charters and grants from former rulers 
had been arbitrarily set aside by the king. 

Duke Frederick succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father in 1797. Upon the suppression of the spiritual 
electorates in 1803 he received the title of Elector. By an 
alliance with France against Austria, Napoleon had guaranteed 
to the Elector Frederick not only full sovereignty, but support 
against his parliament; and two years later, by the treaty of 
Briinn (December 12, 1805), the assurance of support was 
repeated, and with it a recognition of the royal title. Thus 
assured of absolute power, Frederick assumed control of the 
treasury and the archives of the estates, and proclaimed the 
subordination of the various corporations and municipal orga- 
nizations. On Jan, 1, 1806, he proclaimed himself king, and 
interpreted this new dignity as conferring unlimited power 
upon him. . He joined the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
supported Napoelon loyally until after the crushing defeat of 
Leipzig. The youth of the land was ruthlessly sacrificed 
amid Russian snows, at the bidding of a foreign despot. To 
the unmeasured extravagance and profligacy of the preceding 
reign was added the enormous expense of the military es- 
tablishment. The king exercised the power to increase, as 
well as to mitigate, all judicial sentences. The power to con- 
trol directly or indirectly the appointments to all civil offices 
was assumed, 
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At the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1814, the king 
had opposed the passage of a resolution that a constitution 
should be granted and a répresentative assembly established 
in all states of the former empire. He maintained that such 
action was a violation of the rights of the sovereign to deter- 
mine the form of government in his own country. Anticipat- 
ing the action of the Congress, he left Vienna, and announced 
his purpose to grant a suitable constitution to his kingdom. 
The arbitrary government of the king in his earlier reign 
created a distrust of the sincerity in the present course. A 
constituent assembly met on March 15, 1815, before which 
the king laid the draft of the proposed constitution. The 
despotic edicts which had been issued since the abrogation of 
the constitution were not set aside. The parliament which 
was to meet triennially, and discuss taxes and new laws, was 
powerless to alleviate the intolerable burdens which the people 
bore, or to lessen the stringent laws of military service which 
the king enacted after the announcement of his purpose to 
grant a liberal constitution which was to be the corner-stone 
of his government. The popular excitement was intense. 
Addresses, pamphlets, petitions and meetings voiced the 
popular discontent. The whole people rose to resist a con- 
stitutional invasion of their rights, and the deputies unani- 
mously rejected the proposed draft, and issued an elaborate 
arraignment of the king’s administration, recounting all the 
acts of despotic power and injustice which had characterized 
his reign. i 

Uhland appeared at this time as a political leader, —a 
prominence which it is not easy to understand in the case of 
a man so silent and yet’so lifted, by his nature, above the petty 
arts which win popularity. From that moment he became a 
representative of the people, and for forty years was summoned 
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to lead in every patriotic movement. His personal character 
inspired confidence; the love of country pervaded his entire 
being; he was simple, incorruptible and unpretentious. His 
education had made him a master of legal methods, and 
familiar with constitutional principles. He never performed 
an act with a view to personal popularity. He reverenced 
authority, but he reverenced more popular rights. He was, 
besides, a fearless and inspiring singer of liberty. The as- 
sembly was prorogued on July 28th. Although not a member 
of the assembly, Uhland drew up, in the name of the citizens 
of Stuttgart, an address to the king. It was like all Uhland’s 
public addresses or papers, direct, concise and frank.* No 
words were wasted and no facts had a different color because 
his words were addressed to a monarch. 

Upon the re-assembling of the estates, October 15, a more 
conciliatory spirit was manifested. The government was not 
averse to conceding to ‘‘ Old Wiirtemberg’’ a large portion of 
its hereditary privileges, and was ready to bestow on the re- 
cently acquired territories, ‘‘ New Wiirtemberg,’’ a constitu- 
tional parliament, in case a common governmental system 
could not be agreed-upon. A disturbance now began which 
agitated the nation in all its parts. Petitions and complaints 
poured in from all classes in the kingdom. ‘The clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, presented remonstrances against the 
misappropriation of revenues from their estates; the peasants 
complained of the destruction of their crops by the hunting of 
the court; the imperial nobility and the cities demanded the 
recognition of their privileges; all classes protested against 
arbitrary taxation and prescription. The estates appointed 
committees to consider all these complaints. The assembly 


* For Uhland’s political addresses and papers, see Frankel, UAlands 
Werke, Bd, II, 
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was practically in session for an entire year. It was during 
this period that most of Uhland’s patriotic songs were writ- 
ten. They were published singly and in sheets. The first 
struggle was terminated by the death of the king, October 
30, 1816. The most joyful anticipations of the people were 
directed toward his successor, William the First. He was 
familiar with modern states, and was known to be liberally 
disposed. He had won fame as a soldier in the campaign 
of the Allies against Paris. His first utterances were liberal, 
and inspired confidence. Hesummoned anew constitutional 
assembly, which met on March 13, 1817. Ubhland’s friends, 
under the leadership of Karl Mayer, sought to secure his 
election, but as he was not of the legal age, he could not 
serve until that date, April 26, without a special dispensation 
from the king. After several months of earnest effort to 
reconcile conflicting views, the king finally granted eight 
days for the acceptance or rejection of the constitution 
which he had laid before the assembly. This royal rescript 
was issued on May 26, 1817, and on June 4 the constitution 
was rejected by a vote of sixty-seven to forty-two. 

Uhland’s Patriotic Poems follow step by step the progress 
of the various questions in debate. He appealed to the 
king to be magnanimous, to the estates to stand firm, insist 
upon the rights which their fathers had enjoyed, and to the 
people to maintain loyally their ancestral rights. Occasion- 
ally his song assumes a solemn, almost prophetic tone, as 
when he exalts the rights of the people above the will of 
any prince in Machruf, or when he interprets the sacred 
significance of the lives offered on the field of battle for 
their country’s freedom, as in Am 18. Oktober 1816, These 
patriotic poems first gave to Uhland a national reputation as 
a poet, as they made his name known throughout Germany, 
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Upon the dissolution of the constitutional assembly, the 
king put in effect many of the provisions which were in the 
proposed constitution. He governed, however, without a 
representative body, whose ministerial conference was held at 
Karlsbad in 1819, the object of which was to suppress the 
liberties of the smaller states. The king, indignant at this 
encroachment by the greater powers, called again a constitu- 
tional assembly, which met at Ludwigsburg on July 13. 
Uhland, who had now attained the legal age of membership, 
was elected to this assembly from his native city. He com- 
posed the address of the estates in reply to the speech from 
the throne. He was the candidate of the “Old Wiirtem- 
bergers”’ to represent them on the commission to report the 
draft of a constitution, but his party was in a minority in the 
convention, The improvements which had been introduced 
in the government by the king, and the danger of imperial 
intervention in the affairs of the state, made all parties ready 
to put an end to absolute government. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a constitution was tnanimously adopted, and Wiir- 
temberg became the fifth state in the Fatherland to rejoice 
in a constitution. The adoption of the constitution was 
celebrated in the theatre by the performance of a drama by 
Uhland: Herzog Ernst von Schwaben was given, for which 
he wrote the Prolog, now included among his Patriotic 
Poems, 

The years of practice as an advocate had been years of 
conscientious devotion to a profession in which he found no 
delight. His poem Die neue Muse illustrates his feeling: 


“When to Law I gave my studies 
’Gainst the impulse of my heart, 
And from Song’s delicious music 
Half had torn myself apart” — 
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Besides his repugnance to a profession which interfered with 
his literary studies, the administration of law in a kingdom 
without a constitution, where decisions were given or modi- 
fied by a superior who was above law, was impossible to a 
spirit of rugged truthfulness such as Uhland’s. 

He sought a professorship at Bonn, at Basel and at 
Heidelberg, and even the position in a gymnasium or as 
keeper of the archives in Frankfort. He was exposed to 
the danger that even the right to practice his profession 
might be taken from him. In a letter, probably to Varn- 
hagen, he wrote, September 19, 1818: “It is possible that 
the emergency may arise —and it is perhaps near — when 
I shall be obliged to leave Wiirtemberg. Notice has already 
been given to me that I can no longer practice here as an 
advocate after the new reorganization. Youknow that I have 
never practiced my profession from inclination. In con- 
stant conflict with my nature, it consumes my inner being, 
without providing me externally with a tolerable livelihood, 
It was designed to be merely a device to give me an inde- 
pendent support until other public occupation might inter- 
vene. I have waited for this long in vain, and further 
waiting would ruin me. Jam bound to my native land by 
very firm bonds, and only necessity can separate me from it. 
Should a means be presented by which I can remain with- 
out sacrifice of my principles, I shall seize it with joy; in 
the meantime I cannot delay seeking employment abroad.’’* 

So intense was his feeling that when members of the 
Senate of Tiibingen desired to present his name for the pro- 
fessorship of German literature, he declined their assistance. 
He could not accept a position which involved any obliga- 


* For Uhland’s letters upon this subject, see Notter, pp. 209-211. 
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tion to the present sovereign.* ‘If I follow the bidding of 
the voice within, I do not believe that I shall be responsible 
for any unpleasant consequences which may result from it. 
Good may, however, arise, and many a time a ray of light 
has appeared where everything seemed closed.” Seldom 
has anyone sacrificed all his future prospects more de- 
liberately in obedience to conscience than Uhland. The 
granting of a new constitution changed the entire situation, 
and he could now find a home in his native land, and be 
consistent with his principles. 

Uhland had not been idle during the years of conflict. 
In 1817 he collected his political poems, and published them 
under the title Vaterlindische Gedichte. In December of 
the same year he published his drama of Herzog Ernst von 
Schwaben, for which he received from Winter, the Heidel- 
berg publisher, 400 florins, an important addition to his 
limited means. In the following year he was busy with a 
drama, Ludwig der Bayer, which he wrote in competition 
for a prize offered by the Intendant of the Munich Theatre. 
Among the thirty-five contestants Uhland was unsuccessful. 
His drama was published in 1819 by the Berlin publisher 
Reimer, and he received three hundred florins for it. 

Uhland’s dramatic activity began when he was very young. 
Keller, in addition to the complete dramas above men- 
tioned, gives a list of twenty-six dramatic attempts, parts of 
four of which are included in the collection of his poems. 
Some of these date back to his fifteenth year, when we have 
a metrical version of Seneca’s Thyestes. Sixteen date from 


* See Witwe, pp. 135-151. 

| Uhland als Dramattker (1877). See also Diintzer, Vhlands Dra- 
men und Dramen-Entwiirfe (1892). Fischer, Uhlands gesammelte 
Werke (1893), Vol. I1, gives the most important dramatic fragments, _ 
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the period 1803 to 1810, and twelve fall between 1814 and 
1820. 

All these sketches indicate a youth ardent in his admira- 
tion for some historical character, and skilful to catch a his- 
torical or romantic suggestion, but lacking the power to 
execute a sustained dramatic plot. Absence of a knowledge 
of the technique of the stage is also manifest. The passion 
which these plays represent is noble and sustained, and the 
sentiments lofty, but the progress of the dialogue fails to 
meet the requirements of a successful drama. The power 
which can conceive and depict a single scene, which is alone 
necessary for a ballad, is not equal to the unfolding of com- 
plex and often contradictory motives, the resultant of subtle 
forces within the human soul. The subjects of his dramatic 
sketches are taken from national history, from Norse and 
classic legend, and from romantic sources in Italian, French 
and Spanish literature, and from folk-lore. 

Soon after Uhland’s election to the Wiirtemberg parlia- 
ment, he married Emilie Vischer, the daughter of Frau Pis- 
torius, in whose memory Riickert wrote his Rosen auf das 
Grab einer edlen Frau. To Emilie Vischer, Uhland ad- 
dressed his poem Der Ungenannten, and her delicate trib- 
ute to his memory * shows a rare and sympathetic nature. 

In the six years that followed, Uhland participated in all 
the questions which agitated the first constitutional parlia- 
ment, to which he was chosen, which assembled in January, 
1820. He had supported the new constitution, not because 
it included all that he had desired, but with the hope that 
further changes were possible which would firmly guarantee 
the liberty of the citizen. But the arbitrary rule of centuries 


*Ludwig Uhlands Leben, eine Gabe fiir Freunde sum 26, April 
1865. 
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was not readily relaxed, and Uhland appeared as a cham- 
pion of popular rights. The government was under the 
baleful influence of Metternich, and the internal policy was 
liable to be inspired by the more powerful states. The con- 
ference at Karlsbad introduced a vigorous censorship of the 
press, and the government of the university by a govern- 
mental commission. The new rights which had been 
granted were constantly exposed to ministerial infringement, 
as they had not been interpreted and confirmed by judicial 
decisions. Cabinet bureaucracy dominated the internal ad- 
ministration. Goethe’s words were here confirmed, as they 
have been so often since: 


yRetner gdunt Dem andern Das Reid.” 


Uhland sought to determine the legality of the various 
independent measures which the government enacted, He 
moved the appointment of a commission to test the con- 
stitutionality of the censorship which the Diet had ordered. 
When Frederick List, a representative who had proposed a 
reform in the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
was accused before the civil tribunals, Uhland proposed 
that the chamber decline to sanction his exclusion or sus- 
pension as an infringement upon the rights of the law- 
making power. He introduced measures to secure the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, to reform the antiquated usage 
of the guilds, and to limit the military budget.* As a par- 
liamentary speaker, Uhland’s words were slow, but full of 
pith and energy; frequently a whole argument was concen- 
trated in a single phrase, which seldom failed to carry con- 
viction, He attended conscientiously the sessions of 
parliament, following the wearisome details of the most un- 


* See Notter, pp. 227-237. 
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attractive subjects, and the still more irksome labors of 
committees. He was glad of the relief which came when 
his parliamentary term ended, and he could return to his 
studies. He declined a re-election. 

In 1827, the Senate of the University of Tiibingen, by a 
unanimous vote, nominated him for the professorship of 
German literature, which had been established nine years 
before, but had never been filled. The government inter- 
posed various objections, At last, after repeated memorials 
from the Senate, it sanctioned Uhland’s appointment as 
special or extraordinary professor, with salary and a seat in 
the Senate. The appointment was made on December 29, 
1829, and on the 3d of May, 1830, Uhland began his 
lectures in the university. His studies and his tastes had 
fitted him pre-eminently for such a position. In his letter 
to Kirchenrat Paulus, requesting that inquiries be made in 
his behalf in Frankfort, he had referred modestly to his 
researches in Paris, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library, to his essay Ueber das Altfranzbsische Epos (1812), 
in which he embodied these researches, and to the poems 
and dramas which he had since published. As a mastery of 
the medizeval German court epics is impossible without 
knowing their source, or their parallel forms in French and 
Provengal, Uhland’s French studies contributed directly to 
the preparation for his professorship.* His copies of old 
French manuscripts had formed the basis of Bekker’s edition 
of Floire et Blanceflos, and of Keller’s Guillaume d’ Angle- 


* See Jahn, p. 69, but especially Frankel, who with amazing detail 
has collected all known references to Uhland’s studies in this field in 
Ludwig Uhland als Romanist, Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 80 (1888), pp. 
1-113; also Fischer, UAlands Beziehungen zu ausliindischen Littera- 
turen in his Bettriige sur Litteraturgeschichte Schwabens (1891). 
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terre. We had distinguished the difference between the 
Carlovingian Chansons de geste which were sung, and the 
Breton Contes which were unsung. His sagacity had 
enabled him to assume a French original for the Provencal 
manuscript of Fierabras, which later discovery confirmed. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that Scherer called 
Uhland, in connection with Wilhelm Schlegel, the founder 
of Romance philology. 

Uhland had early conceived the purpose of writing a 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages. His first 
notable contribution to this subject was his Life of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, which he completed amid the first years 
of his parliamentary life (1821), a work which, for the 
freshness and beauty with which the personality of the poet 
is portrayed, has remained a standard monograph upon early 
German literature. Walther was the chief, if not the first, 
political singer of his nation, with whom Uhland had much 
in common. This work won immediate recognition from 
the great masters of literature. Lachmann dedicated his 
edition of Walther to Uhland for German sentiment, poetry 
and research, and later Wackernagel and Rieger have followed 
his example. Uhland’s friendship for the Baron von Lassberg, 
the great collector and editor of mediseval German manu- 
scripts, had begun just before this time.* Uhland’s life as a 
professor continued less than three years. He lectured in 
the first semester on the History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, four times weekly, to 53 students; in the 
winter semester of 1830-31, on the Nibelungenlied, four 
times per week, to 12 students; in the summer of 1831, up- 
on the History of German Poetry in the 15th and 16th 


* The first letter of their correspondence is dated April 8, 1820. 
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Centuries, three times per week, to 22 students; and in the 
winter of 1831 and 1832, upon the Sagengeschichte of the 
Germanic and Romance nations, three times per week, to 41 
students.* Uhland held a StyZisticum, an exercise in literary 
criticism, in which original essays, poems, etc., were pre- 
sented by the students. No one of his exercises was so 
largely attended as this. It enabled him not only to discuss 
the value and province of various kinds of poetry, as well as 
to express his judgment of the works of different authors, as 
well as the qualities of style, the place of metaphor, etc. 
After this fashion, Platen, Ossian, Heine, Goethe, folk-songs 
and didactic poetry, were criticised in a manner which, 
coming from a poet of Uhland’s reputation, was not only 
instructive but also served to show that his poems were not 
written without a definite conception of the nature of 
poetry.t Many gifted scholars participated in these exer- 
cises, who afterward looked back upon them as the most 
helpful lessons of their university course.{ Uhland’s career 
as a professor was destined to be limited. The July Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which swept the Bourbons from the throne of 
France, and awakened a spirit of liberty throughout Europe, 
powerfully affected Wiirtemberg. 

In the summer of 1832, Uhland addressed public meet- 
ings in various places, and yielded to the request of his 
friends to stand aS a candidate for parliament, and was 


* Uhland’s lectures were published after his death in Uhlands 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage. 8 vols. Edited by 
Keller, Pfeiffer and Holland. A very serviceable edition of selections 
from Uhland’s writings is contained in Fischer’s edition of UAlands 
Werke, vols. 3 to 6. 

+ See Zu Ludwig Uhland’s Gedichtniss, Mittheilungen aus seiner 
akademischen Lehrthiitigheit, von W. L. Holland, 1886, 

+ See Friedrich Vischer’s essay on Uhland, 
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elected a member for Stuttgart. The parliament met in 
January, 1833, and all the questions of the repressed liber- 
ties of past years came at once to the front. Uhland 
favored the admission to the chamber of his former enemy, 
Wangenheim, who, after serving as minister, had been the 
embassador of the kingdom at the Diet, but was then 
residing in Saxony. The government opposed his admission 
successfully. Uhland closed a spirited speech in his behalf, 
claiming that Wangenheim possessed the right of spiritual 
citizenship, which was not dependent on the spot where he 
was born, and that his services as Curator of the University, 
and as Minister of Public Instruction, had given him a 
residence in Wiirtemberg. He defended the admission of 
four members, whose exclusion was demanded, because they 
had belonged to a political society during their university 
years. When the Privy Council called upon the chamber to 
reject a motion to disapprove certain decrees of the Diet, 
Uhland reported an address censuring the Council for inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the representatives of the 
people. The king thereupon dissolved the parliament. 
Uhland was re-elected as a representative from the capital, 
after an exciting canvass. When he applied for leave of 
absence from the university, the government refused the 
necessary permission, holding that his services were indis- 
pensable. The government sought to defeat the election of 
so bold a defender of popular rights in the chamber. 
Uhland thereupon requested to be released from his univer- 
sity duties, which the government granted “very willingly,” 
as the decree was worded. He thus, in obedience to what 
he believed to be a sacred duty, resigned a position which was 
in the highest degree congenial, and which he had sought 
for years. He now served six years more as a member of 
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parliament, during a period of great excitement, but where 
his party was in a hopeless minority. He supported a re- 
duction of the military budget in time of peace, holding that, 
in case a war for the fatherland was necessary, the people 
would sustain it with patriotic sacrifices and enthusiasm, 
and that a large military establishment might be used for 
other than national purposes; he also supported the freedom 
of the press. His name was already known throughout 
Germany as a vigorous defender of popular rights. When 
the parliament voted Uhland as the representative of the 
capital, he pronounced his judgment first of all the popular rep- 
resentatives. The South-German states saw only in Prussia 
the representative of a great military system, connection with 
which might threaten their rights. Uhland and his liberal 
friends opposed a tariff-union with Prussia. Upon the ex- 
piration of his electoral period, he withdrew, as he supposed, 
permanently from political life. He was destined, however, 
to fill one more important public position, and upon a wider 
field. 

At a great meeting of citizens, professors and students, 
held in Tiibingen after the French Revolution of 1848, Uh- 
land delivered a pregnant address, embodying a memorial 
to the committee of parliament, in favor of a constitution 
for a united Germany, popular armament, freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, local and district autonomy, a revision of the constitu- 
tion to remove defects and to provide for a purely elective 
assembly. On the popular movement which swept over 
Germany, affecting kings and people alike, the Diet pro- 
vided for the appointment of seventeen ‘‘men of con- 
fidence ’’ to revise the constitution of the Confederation. A 
constitutional ministry was now at the helm in Wiirtemberg 
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and Uhland, whom all men trusted, even while they dis- 
agreed with him, received the appointment. His city and 
the university honored its distinguished son with a proces- 
sion and an address before his departure for Frankfort. He 
accepted the appointment only upon condition that his 
action should be free. To this the king acceded. 

The history of the famous parliament which followed is 
inspiring and pathetic. Never did men strive more nobly 
and more hopelessly to accomplish a great work. The best 
spirits of Germany were there, but their united efforts could 
not make a movement which derived its strength from the 
people, successful without the co-operation of the rulers 
themselves, whose ‘hereditary authority was imperiled. 
Should the new government be an empire or a republic? 
Should the head of the state be elective or hereditary? 
Should the supreme rule alternate between chiefs of the 
leading states, or be confined to one state? What should 
constitute the new state? Should Prussia dominate, and 
should Austria be excluded? ‘ 

Time has settled these questions. Uhland maintained an 
independent attitude among various political groups. The 
views which he held were in advance of his time, perhaps 
of any time. They were not reconcilable with the relations 
of the several states, and of popular and hereditary power. 
In an impassioned address he favored the retention of Aus- 
tria in the new state; he opposed a hereditary empire and 
conferring the chief authority on Prussia; he favored an 
elective head of the empire, to be chosen periodically. 
When the parliament came to vote for administrator of the 
empire, Uhland voted for the Baron von Gagern, thus plac- 
ing a citizen above sovereigns. He seems to have been 
solitary amid these exciting times. His views did not cor- 
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respond with those of many of his most intimate friends in 
the parliament and in his native land. He voted against 
~ offering the imperial crown to the king of Prussia, and 
against the imperial constitution as finally adopted. When 
the representatives of the leading states withdrew, he op- 
posed an adjournment to Stuttgart, and composed the final 
address, in which the parliament explained to the German 
people the failure of its task. He participated in the ad- 
journed or rump parliament in Stuttgart; and when the 
government ordered its cavalry to prevent its sessions, he, 
with ¢his friend Albert Schott, with President Loewe in the 
centre, headed a procession which sought to march to the 
place of assembly, in token that they who had received the 
mandate of the people yielded only to physical force. With 
this last dramatic act Uhland’s political career ended, but 
not his interest in his country’s constitutional life. He re- 
turned to his studies, wounded only at the failure of his 
hopes and the treatment which had been inflicted in his 
country upon the representatives of the German people. 
In all his public life his practical sense, his judicial training, 
his loyalty to conscience, as well as his hearty interest in all 
legislation that concerned the welfare of the people, made 
him a valuable legislator. He gave minute attention to the 
driest details of material questions. Asa statesman he was 
a theorist, an idealist, not always practicable, and not always 
discerning with sagacity the inevitable tendency of events. 
Goethe’s words show conclusively a high estimate of Uh- 
land, and one which proved prophetic, though some other 
remarks were less favorable, ‘‘ Mark,” he said, “ the poli- 
tician will consume the poet. To be a member of parlia- 
ment, and to live in daily frictions and excitements, is no 
business for the delicate nature of a poet. It isall over with 
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his song, and that is, in a certain degree, to be regretted. 
Swabia possesses men enough who are sufficiently instructed, 
well-intentioned, capable and eloquent to be members of 
parliament, but it has only one poet such as Uhland.”* The 
years 1829 and 1834 were the most productive of his later 
poetic life. In the former year fall the ballads Die Ulme 
au Hirsau, Der Graf von Greters, Bertran de Born, Tells 
Tod, and others; while in the latter year the ballad element 
was less prominent, and numerous poems of delicate senti- 
ment were written. Only eleven poems were written after 
1835, and these were in part apothegms of a few lines» 

It is not in all cases easy to follow Uhland’s studies as a 
literary historian, which, while occupying previous years, 
became the exclusive pursuit of his life after 1839, save 
during his parliamentary period of fifteen months in Frank- 
fort. His early work upon the Old French Epic, published 
in 1812, antedated French research by a score of years.f 
His work upon the myth of Thor (Der Mythus von Thor 
nach nordischen Quellen) was published in 1836. In this 
he sought to show the physical foundations of the Norse 
myths, a view supported with great learning and afterward 
in much vogue, but the application of which has been lim- 
ited. The years of his university professorship were fruitful, 
but their results were not published until after his death, 
notably his lectures upon history of the legends of the Ger- 
manic and Romance nations: Aus den Vorlesungen iiber 
Sagengeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker, 
1831-1832; and his lectures on the history of German poetry 
in the Middle Ages: Aus den Vorlesungen itber Geschichte 


* Gespriche mit Eckermann, Il, p. 358 f. 
t See Lachmann, Wolfram von Eschenbach, p. x\ f. 
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der deutschen Poesie im Mittelalter, 1830, including special 
studies of the Legend of Duke Ernst, and certain distinct- 
ively Swabian subjects, as the Counts Palatinate of Tiibingen 
and the Dead of Lustnau. These were followed by his lec- 
tures on the history of German poetry in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, including his studies of the poetry of 
chivalry, the historical folk-songs and hymns. 

The work which occupied Uhland for many years, and 
the most important of his contributions to literary history, 
was his collection of popular songs: Alte hoch- und nieder- 
deutsche Volkslieder (1844-1845). He had been interested 
in popular poems from his early manhood. The first edition 
of Des Knaben Wunderhorn, edited by Clemens Brentano 
and Achim von Arnim, was published between 1806 and 
1808. This fresh collection of popular songs attracted wide 
interest and revealed an unspected wealth of poetry among 
the German people. Uhland was profoundly interested in 
these poems. Though the collection was uncritical and de- 
fective from a scientific standpoint, yet its influence was 
great, not only upon poetry, but in promoting further in- 
vestigation in this class of poetry. He sought, whenever he 
heard these unartificial songs in the mouths of the people, to 
secure them. Healso contemplated at one time publishing 
a collection of French romances with references to the ballad 
literature of other nations, The earliest expression of an 
intention to prepare such a collection occurs in a letter to 
Lassberg.* 

His great interest in Scotch and English ballad poetry 
caused him to order from London the collections of Ritson, 


* See his letter of April 6, 1827, and his description of his return from 
Nuremberg, in which he had sought collections of Flugschriften in 
various libraries, in his letter of Nov. 28, 1828, - 
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Ellis, Webber and Sir Walter Scott. From this time for- 
ward, whenever released from official duties, his journeys 
were directed to libraries where material for his work might 
be found, He visited all the libraries of Germany which 
contained early collections of songs, printed books and manu- 
scripts, and even extended his journey to Copenhagen (1842) 
and the cities of Belgium, This work occupied his attention 
more exclusively, after the resignation of his professorship. 
The merit of Uhland’s collection consists in the scientific 
accuracy with which it was made. He sought with a keen 
insight and unwearied industry to determine the original 
form of every poem. He intended to add to his collection 
an elaborate treatise on the Volksiied, and a volume of notes 
to the various poems. This purpose was only in part 
carried out. Of the eight chapters of his essay originally 
contemplated, four were apparently completed, Sommer und 
Winter, Fabellieder, Wett- und Wunschlieder and Liebes- 
lieder. His notes to the Volkslieder, while probably not so 
elaborate as he intended, include references upon the 
bibliography, history and interpretation of most of the 
poems. To Uhland the Volkslieder were a revelation 
of life, and hence they were invaluable as illustrating 
primitive, natural views. Uhland’s essay upon ‘“ Summer 
and Winter’ shows how our ancestors interpreted these two 
seasons, into which the year was in their conception 
divided, and the spiritual significance which they attached 
to them. The fable-songs illustrate the time when men and 
animals lived in a more intimate relation, and animals 
had, in human thought, their little world of cunning and 
of tragedy. Poems of wishing and of rivalry, including 
riddles, were an unfailing accompaniment of social life. 
The love-songs are often importunate, but love often finds 
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expression in the most delicate of symbols. All the conclu- 
sions of the author are illustrated and confirmed by most in- 
teresting examples, from studies covering the whole field of 
German poetic love. Uhland belongs to that group of poets 
to which the name “Swabian School” has been applied, 
which includes the names of Kerner, Gustav Schwab, Karl 
Mayer, Gustay Pfizer and Eduard Miorike. Schiller, a 
Swabian by birth, had died just before the first publications 
of these poets (1805). Hélderlin, whose Hellenic spirit 
gave perfection to his verse, had ceased writing still earlier 
in the gloom which clouded his life. These poets were 
pervaded by the spirit of later Romanticism, which did not 
represent a distinct propaganda like the earlier Romanticists, 
whose theories of poetry, criticism, philosophy, theology and 
art found elaborate exposition. They were united in their 
protest against a dominant classicism as represented by 
Voss, or the prescription of the editors of the Morgen- 
blatt, like Weisser, Haug and Reinbeck. They loved the 
freedom, the vagueness and the national character of 
Romantic poetry. 

Uhland stated that, of all the poets who had influenced 
his youth, Goethe had produced the greatest impression 
upon him.  Biirger’s popular ballads also affected him 
powerfully. If we compare his poems with those of the 
other members of the circle with which he was associated, 
we find a perfection of poetic form, which no one of them 
attained, and which few German poets have surpassed. 
Kerner possessed much poetic feeling, which was not con- 
trolled, and he lacked the power to accomplish his end by 
the simplest means. Inspiration took the place of art in 
his verse. Uhland’s taste was surer, and was native to him. 
He was a natural singer, and it would almost seem as if 
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many of his earliest poems were the unstudied product of 
genuine poetic power. Later, when a professor, he showed 
in his Stylisticum a fine critical power in discussing the 
nature of true poetry, and in illustrating his views from the 
works of numerous contemporary poets. This refined taste, 
the product of his maturer powers, is admirably illustrated in 
his later ballads,.such as Bertran de Born. A delicacy 
hardly surpassed is shown in some of the poems of senti- 
ment of this period, in which his touch is equally sure. His 
themes are not numerous, but they touch a chord which 
finds a response in human hearts. Such poems as Der gute 
Kamerad, Der Wirtin Tochterlein and Der Schiéfer have 
found an enduring place among the treasures of German lyric 
poetry. Uhland is a master of the art of producing an im- 
pression by suggestion. In this particular he shares the 
power of the painter, whose work wins at once to the mood 
of his painting, but leaves the observer to interpret the 
subtle impression by which he is moved. Such poems as 
Das Schloss am Meere, Schiifer’s Sonntagslied, Abendwolken 
and Lntsagung possess this quality. Uhland found delight in 
nature. Many of his earlier poems were a mere mirror of 
external impressions. They show a sensitive youth, moved 
upon from without. But the poet rose above this tendency, 
and later poems are exquisite pictures of some single mood 
of nature. Such are Ruhethal, Abendwolken, Morgens and 
the /rihlingsleder. 

Many of his poems are in the genuine spirit of the Volhs- 
lieder ; some have actually become such. They exhibit all 
the vividness, simplicity and delicate fancy of these natural 
products of poetical feeling. They were, in the case of the 
poet, a natural expression, not the result of studied effect. 
He could represent picturesquely the peasant spirit and life, 
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Occasionally, his poems are mere delicate conceits grace- 
fully expressed, as in Aztwort and Mutter und Kind. 

While Uhland’s poems of pure sentiment have won tor 
him an established position in the hearts of the people, it is 
as a ballad-singer that his rank is highest. Goethe, who was 
not attracted by many of his youthful poems, praised his 
ballads. They are the genuine product of the German 
spirit, and embody its ideals. They are seldom based upon 
classical themes, save in the Ver sacrum and in the allegory 
Der Bildsiule des Bacchus. he former is the only ballad 
which can be compared with those ballads of Schiller, which 
are based upon an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture. Uhland’s themes are few; they are 
most often love and loss, and loyalty and heroism as asso- 
ciated with some historical event or person. In general, he 
is concise and graphic. Occasionally, a weak and insignifi- 
cant ending, as in Die Fagd von Winchester, lessens the 
effect, or a popular theme lacks a dramatic and lyrical 
quality, and the ballad becomes a mere narrative. In 
rare instances the narrative element may assume undue 
proportions, and additional incidents fail to add to the 
dramatic effect. This is often due to a multiplicity of refer- 
ences or suggestions in the original chronicle from which 
the ballad is drawn. 

Uhland was a Romanticist in his dealing with the Middle 
Ages. He turned to his country’s heroic past, and sought 
to revive a spirit of heroism and patriotic feeling, by singing 
again of ancient freedom and greatness. His instinct for 
correctness of form, and his intellectual sanity, saved him 
from the excesses of a school of unlimited emotion. He 
represented the medizval church with sympathy. He could 
feel the beauty of its service, and appreciate the pure ideals 
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which it held up to mankind, when power was absolute and 
often brutal, and life seemed valueless amid its gross sur- 
roundings. It was not the mere history of a historic church 
which moved him so much, as the lives of saintliness and 
renunciation, and the picturesque element of a faith which 
could inspire a crusade or a search for the Holy Grail. The 
human element which was persistent, whether beneath the 
veil of a nun or the garb of a penitent, interested him. 

One source of the enduring popularity of Uhland’s poetry 
is its genuineness. It is pervaded by his own true and 
manly nature, It is tender, noble and heroic, because he 
himself was so. He never scorns or mocks at his ideals. 
He never utters a sentiment, and then scoffs at himself, be- 
cause he has trusted and loved, He holds sentiment as the 
purest and most sacred part of our nature. 

His fame grew with his life, even though he had ceased 
to sing, and has increased since his death (Nov. 13, 1862). 
As long as men believe in duty and in the sacredness of the 
individual will, and possess faith in the future of humanity, 
Uhland will be one of their teachers and inspired singers. 


@®rdichte. 


Dorwort ju der erften Uuflage 1815. 


Lieder find wir. Unjer Vater 
Schict uns in die offne Welt; 
Wtf dem fritijden Theater 
Hat er uns zur Schau geftellt. 
MNennt e§ denn fei fred) Erfiihnen, 
Leiht uns ein geneigtes Obr, 
Wenn wir germ vor euch VBerjammie\lten 
Cin empfehlend Vorwort ftammelten; 
Sprach doch auf den griech'fdhen VBiihnen 
Cinjt fogar der Frojdje Chor! 


Anfangs find wir faft zu flaglich, 
Strimen endlos Thranen aus; 
Leben diinft uns zu alltaglich, 
Sterben mu uns Pann und Ntaus. 
Dod man will von Sugend jagen, 
Die von Leben itberjdhwillt; 
Much die Rebe weint, die bliihende, 
Draus der Wein, der purpurgliifende, 
Sn des reifen Herbftes Tagen, 
Kraft und Freude gebend, quillt. 


Und beijeite mit dem Prabhlen! 
Andre ftehn genug zur Sdhau, 
Denen heife Ntittagsitrahlen 
UAbgelect der Wehmut stan. 
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Gedicte, 


Wie bet alten Ritterfefter 

Mit dem Tode jog Hanswurit, 
Wlfo folgen jcherghaft {pibige 

Und, will’ Gott, ertriglic&h wittge: 
Chtes Leid fpaft oft zum beften, 
Keunt nicht etteln Xhranendurft. 


Lieder find wir nur, Romanjzen, 
WMes nur von leidtem Schlag, 
Wie man’s fingen oder tanjen, 
Pfeifen oder flimpermt mag: 

Doh vielleicht, wer ftillem Deuten 
Nachsugehen fich bemitht, 

MAhnt in einjzelen Geftaltungen 
Griferen Gedicdhts Entfaltungen 
Und als Cinheit im Berftreuten 
Unjres Dichters ganz Gemiit. 


Bleibt euch dennod) manches fleinlich, 
Nehint’s fiir Zeichen jener Zeit, 
Die fo driicend und fo peintich 
Ales Leben eingejdneit! 
Sehlt das duf’re frete Wefer, 
Leidht erfrantt auc) das Gedidt: 
Aber nun die hingemoderte 
Hreiheit Deutihlands frifd) aufloderte, 
Wird jogleid das Lied genefen, 
Kraftig fteigen an das Licht. 


Seien denn aud) wir Verfiinder 
Einer jiingern Briiderjdar, 
Deren Bau und Wuuchs gefiinder, 
Hoher fet, als unjrer war! 


Sieder, 


Dies ift, was wir nicht geloben, 
Nein, vom Himmel nur erflehn. 
Und ihr fjelbft ja fetid VBerniinftige, 
Die im Sebt erjdaun das Kiinftige, 
Die an junger Saat erproben, 

Wie die Frucht einjt wird bejtehn. 


Pieder, 


Des Dichters Wbhendgang. 


Ergehft di dich im Wbendflicht 
(Das ijt die Zeit der Dicdterwonne), 
So wende ftets dein Wngeficht 
Zum Glanjze der gejunPuen Gonne! 
Sn hoher Feier fchiwebt dein Geift, 
Du fhaneft in des Tempels Hallen, 
Wo alles Heilge fich erjchlenft 
Und himmlifdje Gedichte wallen. 


Wann aber um das Heiligtum 
Die dunfeln Wolfen niederroflen, 
Dann ifs vollbracht, du fehreft um, 
Bejeligt von dent Wiundervollen. 
Su ftiller Riihrung wirft du gehn, 
Du trigit im dir des Liedes Gegen; 
Das Lidhte, da8 du dort gejehn, 
Umglinjt dich mild auf finjtern Wegen. 


Wn den Tod. 


Der du ftill im Wbendlichte 
Wandelft durch der Erde Beet, 
Klare Blumen, goldue Fritdte 
Sammelft, die dir Gott gefat: 


Gedichte. 


Show, o Tod, was, fanft entzitcet, 
An des Lebens Brujt fich fchmiegt, 
Sich zum fiifen Liede wiegt 

Und zum Wiutterange blicet! 


Lah der Erde ihre Gdhne, 
Deren Kraft im Sturme fleugt, 
Dah ein freudiges Getine 
Sehnell aus toten Waldern ftetgt! 
Lofche nicht den Geift des Weifen, 
Dejffen heilgen Gonnenglan3, 
Shin verwebt in fic’rem Tanz, 
Sugendliche Mond’ umfreifen! 


Muf der Silberwolfe fahre 
Still dahin zur Sternezeit, 
Wo ein Greis am Hausaltare 
Sedem Abend Thranen weiht; 
Sprich die Ramen feiner Lieber, 
Slihv’ ihn auf in ihren Kran;, 
Wo des Auges ew’gen Glanz 
Keiner Crennung Zahren tritben! 


Und den Siingling, dent die Liebe 
Heifes Gehnen aufgewedt, 
Der in ungeftilltem Triebe 
Offne Arme ausgeftrectt, 
Dann zur Blumenflur der Sterne 
Mifgefchauet liebewarm: 
Saf) ihn freundlic) Arm in rm, 
Trag’ thn in die blaue Ferne, 


Tteoder, 


— Wo e8 bréutlich glint und Hallet, 
Liebeatimend ihn umfjchlieft, 

Was ihn geiftig einft umrwallet 

Und mit leifem Grup gegriift, 

Wo e8 im der Seele maiet, 

Die, vow neuem Leben jung, 

Gwiger VBegeifterung, 

Swigen Gejangs fic) freuet! 


Der Konig anf dem Turme. 


Da fliegen fie alle, die grauen Hih’n, 
Die dunfeln Thaler in milder Ruh’; 
Der Schlummer waltet, die Litfte wehn 
RKeinen Laut der Klage mir ju. 


piir alle hab’ ic) gejorgt und geftrebt, 
Mit Sorgen tranf ich den funfelnden Wein; 
Die Nacht tft gefommen, der Himmel! belebt, 
Meine Geele will ic) erfreun. 


© du goldene Schrift durd) den Sterneraum, 
Bu dir ja fchaw’ ic) liebend empor; 
Shr WunderFlainge, vernommen fam, 
Wie befinjelt ihr fehnlich mein Obr! 


Mein Haar ift ergraut, mein %uge getriibt, 
Die Siegeswaffer hingen im Saal, 
Habe Recht gejproden und Mecht geitbt: 
Wann darf ich rafter etnmal? 


Gedichte. 


© felige Raft, wie verlang’ id) dein! 
D herrliche Nacht, wie fiumft ou fo lang’, 
Da ich fchaue der Sterne lichteren Schein 
Und hore volleren Klang! 


—_+o+——_. 


Lied eines Wren. 


Sch bin fo gar ein armer Pann 
Ung gebhe ganz alleit. 
Sch moidhte wohl mur etnmal nod 
Recht frohen Mtutes fein. 


Su meiner Liebe Eltern Haus 
War ich ein frohes Kind, 
Der bitt’re Kummer ijt mein Teil, 
Seit fie begraben find. 


Der Reichen Garten feh’ ic) bliin, 
Sch jeh’ die goldne Saat, 
Mein ift der unfrudtbare Weg, 
Den Gorg’ und Melihe trat. 


Dod weil ich gern mit ftillent Weh 
Su froher Nenjden Schwarm, 
Und wiinfde jedem guten Tag 
So herzlid) und fo warm. 


© retdher Gott, du Tiefeft doch 
Nit ganz mich freudenteer; 
Ein fiifer Troft fiir alle Welt 
ErgieBt fic) himmmelher. 


Sieder, 11 


Noch fteigt im jedent Dirflein ja 
Dein heilig Hans empor; 
Die Orgel und der Chorgefang 
Ertinet jedem Obr. 


Mod) leudjtet Sonne, Mond und Stern 
Go liebevoll auc) mir, 
Und wann die Abendglode hallt, 
Da red’ ich, Herr, mit dir. 


Cinft Hffnet jedent Guten fide 
Dein hoher Freudenjaal, 
Dann fomnr auch id) int Feierfletd 
Und jebe mich ans Mahl. 


Gejang der GFiinglinge. 


Heilig ijt die Sugendzeit! 
Treten wir im Tempelhallen, 
Wo in diift’rer Cinfamfeit 
Dumpf die Critte widerfdallen! 
Edler Geift des Crnftes foll 
Sich in Siinglingsfeelen fenfen, 
Sede ftill und andadhtsvoll 
Shrer heil'gen Kraft gedenfen, 


Gehn wir ins Gefild’ hervor, 
Das fich ftolz dem Himmel seiget, 
Der jo feterlid) empor 
liberm Grbdenfrithling fteiget! 
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Geoicdte. 


Cine Welt voll Fruchtbarkert 
Wird aus diejer Bliite breden. 
Heilig ift die Frithlingsseit, 

Soll an Biinglingsjeelen jpredjen! 


Saffet die Pofale nur! 
SGeht ihr nidjt jo purpurn blinfen 
Blut dev iippigen Natur? 
Lat uns Hohen Ptutes trinfen, 
Da fich eine Feuerfraft 
Selig in der anderi fithle! 
Hetlig tft dev Mebenjaft, 
Sft des Sugendfehwungs Gefptele, 
SGeht da8 holde Madden Hier! 
Sie entfaltet fic) int Spiele; 
Eine Welt erbliiht in ihr 
Barter, himmilifcer Gefiihle. 
Gie gedetht tm SGonnenjdhein, 
Unjre Kraft in Sturm und Reger, 
Hetlig foll das Madden fein, 
Denn wir reifen uns entgegen, 


Darwin geht in Lempel eit, 
Gdeln Crnft im euch zu faugen! 
Stirft an Frithling euch und Wein, 
Sonnet euch an fhinen Xugen! 
Sugend, Friihling, Feftpofal, 
Madden in der holden Bliite, 
Heilig fein fte allzumal 
Unfrem ernfteren Gemiite! 


Stieder. 13 


Auf ein Kind. 


Aus der VBedringnis, die mid wild umfettet, 
Hab’ id) zu dir, mid), fiifes Kind, gerettet, 
Damit id) Herz und Augen weide 
Wn deiner Engelfrende, 

Mit diefer Unfdhuld, diejer Mtorgenhelle, 
An diejer ungetritbten Gottesquelle. 


Die RKapelle. 


Droben ftehet die Kapelle, 
Shauet ftill ins Thal hinab, 
Drunten fingt bet Wiel und Onelle 
roh und hell der Hirtenfnad’. 


Traurig tint das Gloclein nieder, 
Sdhanerlich der Leichenchor; 
Stille find die frohen Lieder, 
Und der Knabe faujdt empor. 


Droben bringt man fie 3u Grabe, 
Die fich freuten in dem Thal. 
Hirtenfnabe, Hirtenfnabe, 

Dir auc) fingt man dort einmal, 
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Gedidte. 


Die fanften Tage. 


Sch bin jo hold den fanften Sagen, 
Wann int der erften Frithlingszeit 
Der Himmel, blaulich anfgejdlagen, 
Bur Erde Glanz und Wirme ftreut, 
Die Thaler nod) vow Cije grauen, 
Der Hiigel jdon fic) jonnig hebt, 
Die Madden fic) ins Freie tranen, 
Der Kinder Spiel fic) new belebt. 


Dann fteh’ id) auf dem Berge droben 
Und feh’ e3 alles, ftill erfreut, 
Die Bruft von letjemt Drang gehoben, 
Der nod zum Wunfche nicht gedeiht. 
Sch bin ein Kind und mit dem Spiele 
Der Heiteren Natur verguiigt, 
Sn ihre rubigen Gefithle 
Sft ganz die Geele eingewiegt. 


Sch bin jo Hold den janften Tagen, 
Wann ihrer mild befonnten Flur 
Geriihrte Greife Abjdied fagen, 
Dann ift die Feter der Matur. 
Gie prangt nicht mehr mit Biiit’? und Fiille, 
WW ihre regen Mrdfte rubhn, 
Sie jammelt fich in fiife Stille, 
Qu ihre Liefen fdaut fie nun. 


Die SGeele, jiingft fo hoc) getragen, 
Sie fenfet ihren ftoljen Flug, 
Sie lernt ein friedlicjes Cntjagen, 
Erinnerung ift ihr genug. 


Sieder. 15 


Da ijt miv wohl im fanften Sd weigen, 
Das die Natur der Seele gab; 

Gs ift mir jo, alg diirft’? id) fteigen 
Himunter im mein ftilles Grab. 


Fut Herbjte. 


Seid gegriift mit Friihlingswonne, 
Blauer Himmel, goldne Gonne! 
Driiben auch aus Gartenhallen 
Hov’ ich) frohe Gaiten fchallen. 


MUhneft di, o Seele, wieder 
SGanfte, fiife Frithlingslieder? 
Sieh umber die falben Baume! 
Ach, e8 waren holde Traume. | 


Wunder. 


Gie war ein Kind vor wenig Tagen, 
Gie ift e8 nicht mehr, wahrlid) nein. 
Bald ijt die Blume aufgefdlagen, 
Bald hiillt fie halb fich wieder ein. 
Wen fann ich um das Wunder fragen? 
Wie? oder taujdjt mich holder Schein? 


Sie fpricht fo ganz mit RKinderfinne, 
Go fromm ift ihrer Augen Spiel; 
Doh grofer Dinge werd’ id) inne, 
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Geoichte. 


Sh fhaw in Tiefen ohne Biel. 
Ya, Wunder find’s der fiifen Mtinne, 
Die Minne hat der Wunder viel. 


Minch und Schafer. 
Nts nd. 


Was ftehft di fo in ftillenr Gdhimer;z? 
OD SGiifer, jag’ e8 mir! 
Wohl jehlagt auch Hier cin wundes Herz, 
Das ziehet mich zu div. 


Sdhiaifer. 


Du frageft nocd? o fieh umber 
Qn meinent trauten Thal! 
Die weite Wu ift blumenteer, 
Und jeder Baunr ijt fabhl. 


Mind. 


Du flage nidjt! was ift detn Weh ? 
Was, als ein jchwerer Traum? 
Bald glanzt die Bhrme aus dem Ree, 
Die Bliite vow dem Baum. 


Dann fteht das RKrewz, davor ich fnie’, 
Sm gritnen BVBaumegefild ; 
Dod) ach, e8 griint und bliihet nie, 
Tragt ftets ein fterbend Bild, 


Cieder. 17 


Schafers Sonntagéslied. 


Das ift der Tag des Herrn. 
Sh bin allein auf weiter Fur. 
Nod eine Morgenglode nur, 
Nun Stille nah’ und fern. 


Mibetend frie’ ich hier. 
© fiifes Grawn! geheimes Weh’n! 
Ws nieten viele ungejehn 
Und beteten mit mir, 


Der Himmel nah’ und fern, 
Gr ift fo flar und feierlich. 
So ganj, al8 wollt’ er Sffnen fic. 
Das ift der Tag de8 Hern. 


Gejang der Nonnen. 


Erhebet euch mit heil’gem Sriebe, 
Shr frommen SGehweftern, himmelan 
Und fhwebt auf bliih’nder Wolfenbahn! 
Da leuchtet uns die reinfte Sonne, 

Da fingen wir in Friihlingswonne 
Gin Lied von dir, du eww’ge Liebe! 


Ob welfen alle zarten Blitten 
Von dem GenufR der irdjchen Glut : 
Du bift ein ewig Sugendblut 
Und unjrer Bufen ftete Fille, 

Die ew’ge Flamme, die wir ftille 
Um Altar und int Herzen Hiiten. 
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Gedichte. 


Du ftiegeft nieder, ew’ge Gitte, 
Du lag{t, ein lachelnd Himmelsfind, 
Sm Arm der Sungfrar fiif und Lind, 
Sie durft? aus deinen Hellen Wugen 
Den Glanz der Himmel in fich jaugen, 
Bis fie die Glorie mmogliihte. 


Du Haft mit gottlicent Crbarment 
Mm Kreuz die WArme ausgefpannt; 
Da ruft der Sturm, da drohnt das Land: 
/Kommt her, fommt her von allen Orten! 
Shr Cote, fprengt de3 Grabes Pforten! 
Er nimmt enc) auf mit offuen Wrmen.” 


O Wiunderlieb’, o Ciebeswonne! 
Sft dteje Zeit ett Gchlummer mir, 
Go traun’ ich fehnlic) nur von dir; 
Und ein Erwachen wird e8 geben, 
Da werd’ th ganz in dich verfchweben, 
Cin Glutitrahl in die grofe Gonne. 


Des Kunaben Verglied. 


Sch bin vom Berg der Hirtenfnad’, 
Gel’ anf die Schlifjer all? herab; 
Die Sonne ftrahlt am erften hier, 
Wm Lingften tweilet fie bet mir; 

Sh bin der Knab’ vom Berge. 


Cieder. 


Hier ift des Stromes Mutterhans, 
Sch trinP ihm frifd) vom Stein heraus; 
Er braujt vom Fels in wildem Lauf, 
Sh fang’ thn mit den Armen auf; 
Sh bin der Knab’ vom Verge. 


Der Verg, dev ift met Cigentum, 
Da jgiehn die Stiirme rings herum; 
Und heulen fie von Mord und Siid, 
Go itberjdhallt fie dod) mein Lied: 
yh bin der Knab’ vom Berge.” 


Sind Blikg und Donner unter mir, 
So ftel’ ic) hod) im Blauen Hier; 
Sq fenne fie und rufe ju: 
pat meines VBaters Haus in Rul’ !” 
Sch bin der Knab’ vom Verge. 


Und wann die Sturmglod’ ein{t erjdallt, 
Mand Feuer auf den Vergen wwallt, 
Dann fteig’ id) nieder, tret’ ins Glied 
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Und fhwing’ mein Schwert und fing’ mein Lied: 


nod) bin der Kuab’ vom Berge.” 


Entichluf. 


Gie fommt in bdiefe ftillen Griinde; 
Sch wag’ e8 heut’ mit fiihnent Peut. 
Was foll id) beben vor dem Kinde, 
Das niemand was zuleide thut? 
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Gedichte. 


Es griifen alle fie jo gerne, 
Sch gel’ vorbet und wag’ es nidt, 
Und 3u dent allerjdhinften Sterne 
Erheb’ ich nie mein WAngefidht. 


Die Blumen, die nach thr fic) beugen, 
Die Vogel mit dem Luftgejang, 
Gie diirfen Liebe ihr bezeugen: 
Warum ift mir allein fo bang? 


Dem Himmel hab’ ich oft geflaget 
Qn langen Machten bitterlich 
Und habe nie vor ifr gewaget 
Das eine Wort: Sch liebe dich!” 


Sch will mic) lagern unterm Baume, 
Da wandelt tiglich fte vorbei; 
Dann will ic) reden alg im Traume, 
Wie fie mein fiifRes Leber fei. 


Sh will... o wehe! mweldhes Gchrecten! 
Sie fommt heran, fie wird mich jehn; 
Sh will mid) in den Bufch verftecten, 

Da jeh’ ich fie voriibergehn. 


Lanf der Welt. 


An jedent Abend gel’ ich aug, 
Hinanf den Wiefenjteg. 
Gie {haut aus ihrem Gartenhaug, 
Es ftehet hart am Weg, 


Kieder. 


Wir habe uns nod) nie beftellt, 
G8 ift nur fo der Lauf der Welt. 


Sch weif nidt, wie e8 fo gefdah, 
GSeit flange fifi’ ic) fte. 
Sch bitte nidt, fie fagt nidjt ja, 
Dod) jagt fie nein auch nie, 
Wenn Lippe germ auf Lippe rubt, 
Wir hindern’s nit, uns diinft es gut. 


Das Liiftchen mit der Rofe fpielt, 
8 fragt nicht: haft mid lieb? 
Das Riehen fic) am Taue fiihlt, 
&s fagt nicht lange: gib! 

Sch liebe fie, fie liebet mich, 
Doh feines jagt: ich liebe dich! 


Waldlied. 


Sm @Walde geh’ ic) wohfgemut, 
Mir graut vor Riiubern nit; 
Gin fiebend Herz ift all mein Gut 
Das jucht fein Bojerwicht. 


Was raufdht, was rajdelt durch) den Bujd)? 
Gin MNésrder, der mir droht? 
Mein Liebden fonrmt gefprungen, Hujd! 
Und herzt mich faft 32 Tod, 
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Gedichte. 


Seliger Tod. 


Geftorberi war id 
Bor Liedeswonne; 
Begraben lag ich 
Sn ihren Armen; 
Crwecet ward ich 
Von ihren Kiiffen; 
Den Himmel jah id 
Su ihren Wugen. 


Untrene. 


Dir ift die Herrfhaft langft geqeben 
Sn meinem Liede, meinem Leben, 
Nur diefe Macht, o weld) ein Traum! 
© fa das fohwere Wort mich lofen! 
G8 fa ei frembd, verfdjleiert Wefen 
Dort unter unfrer Liebe Baum, 


Wie halt fie meinen Sinn gefangen! 
Sh nahe mid) mit fiigem Bangen, 
Gie aber hebt den Sehleier leicht; 

Da feh’ ic) deine lieben Augen, 
Ach, deine blauen, trauten Mugen, 
Und jeder frembde Shei entweidht, 


Sieder. 


Die Wbgeschiedenen. 


Go hab’ ich endlich dich gerettet 
Mir aus der Menge wilder Reih’n! 
Du bHijt an meinen Arm gefettet, 
Du bift nun mein, min einjig mein. 
C8 jchlummert alles diefe Stunde, 
Nur wir nod leben auf der Welt, 
Wie in der Wafjer ftillem Grunde 
Der Meergott feine Gittin halt. 


Verranjaht ift all das rohe Lofen, 
Das deine Worte mir verjdhlang, 
Dein leifes, liebevolles Kofen 
Sft nun mein einz’ger fiifer Klang. 
Die Erde liegt in Macht gebiillet, 
Kein Licht erglingt auf Slur und Teich, 
Nur diefer Lampe Schimmer fiillet 
Nod unfrer Liebe fleines Reich, 


Die Hufriedencn. 


Sch faR bet jener Linde 
Mit meinen trauten Kinde, 
Wir faken Hand in Hand. 
Kein Blatthen ranufht’ im Winde, 
Die Sonne fohien gelinde 
Herab aujs ftille Land, 
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Wir fafen ganz verfdhwiegent 
Mit innigem Vergniigen, 
Das Herz faum merflich jalug. 
Was follten wir auch fagen? 
Was fonnten wir uns fragen? 
Wir wufter ja genug. 


Gs modt’ uns nidts mehr feblen, 
Kein Sehnen fount’? uns quilen, 
Nichts Liebes war uns fern; 

Aus liebem Wig’ ein Griifen, 
Vom lieben Ntund ein Miifjen 
Gab eins dent andern gern, 


Hohe Liebe. 


Jn Liebesarmen ruht ihr trunten. 
Des Lebens Frithte winken euch; 
Cin Blicé mur ijt auf mich gefunten, 
Doc) bin ich vor euch allen reid, 


Das Glick der Erde miff’ ich gerne 
Und blid’, ein Méartyrer, hinan, 
Denn iiber mir in goloner Ferne 
Hat fic) der Himmel aufgethan, 


Lieder. 


Nahe. 


Sh tret? in deinen Garten; 
Wo, SGiife, weilft du heut’? 
Nur SGahmetterlinge flattern 
Durd diefe Cinjamfeit. 


Doh wie in bunter Fiille 
Hier deine Beete ftehn 
Und mit den Blumendiiften 
Die Wefte mid) umwehn! 


Sch fiihle dic) mir nabe, 
Die Cinjamfeit belebt, 
Wie iiber jeinen Welter 
Der Unfichtbare jchwebt. 


Vorabend. 


Was ftreift vorbet im Dammerlict ? 
War's nidjt mein holdes Kind? 
Und wehten aus dem RKoirbden nicht 
Die Rofenditfte lind? 


Sa, morgen ift das Natenfeft! 
© morgen — weldhe Luft, 
Wann fie fich glanzend jdhauen laf, 
Die Rbslein an der Brut! 
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Der Somimerfaden. 


Da fliegt, al8 wir im Felde gehen, 
Cin Gommerfaden iiber Land, 
Gin leicht und Licht Gejpinft der Feen, 
Und fniipft von mir gu iby ein Band. 
Sh nehn’ ihn fiir ein giinftig Zeicden, 
Cin Zeiden, wie die Lieb’ e8 brandht. 
© Hoffmingen der Hoffrungsretchen, 
Aus Ouft gewebt, von Luft zerhaucht! 


Nachts. 


Dem ftillen Harufe blic? ich 3u, 
Gelehut an einen Baum; 
Dort liegt fte wohl in fdiner Rub’ 
Und gliiht in fiiRem Sraum, 


Bum Himmel blic? ic) dann empor, 
Er hangt mit Wolfen dicht. 
Ach, hinter fchwarzem Wolfenflor, 
Da glingt de3 Vollmonds Licht. 


Shlimme Nachbarichaft. 


Nur felten fon’ ich aus dem Zimmer, 
Dod) will die Arbeit nict vom Ort; 
Gedffuet find die Biicher immer, 

Dod) feine Seite viic’ ic) fort. 
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De8 Nadhbars lieblid) Flitenfpielen 
Nimme jest mir die Gedanten hin, 
Und jest mul ic) hiniiberfdhtelen 
Nad meiner Hiibjden Nacdhbarin, 


—_10o5— 


VBanernregel. 
Sut Sommer fudy ein Liebdhen dir 
Sn Garten und Gefild’! 
Da find die Tage lang genug, 
Da find die Miacdhte mild. 


Sm Winter muff} der fiife Bund 
Schon feft gejdloffen fein: 
So darfft nicht lange ftehn im Schnee 
Bei faltent Mondenfdjein, 


Hans und Grete. 
Sie, 
Gudjt du mir denn immer nach, 
Wo du nur mich findeft? 
Nimm die Auglein dod) in act, 
Daf du nicht erblindeft! 
Er, 
Gudteft du nicht ftets herum, 
Wiirdeft mich nit fehen; 
Nimm dein Halschen dod) in adjt! 
Wirft es nocd) verdrehen. 
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Fagerilied. 


Keiw beff’re Luft in diefer Beit 
M8 dur den Wald zu dringen, 
Wo Droffel fingt und Habicht jdjreit, 
Wo Hirjdy’ und Mebhe jpringen. 


OD jaf’ mein Lieb im Wipfel gritn, 
That wie ’ne Droffel jdhlagen! 
© fpring’ e8 wie ein Reh dabhin, 
Daf ic) e3 finnte jagen! 


De3 Hirten Winterlied. 


© Winter, fHlimmer Winter, 
Wie ift die Welt fo flein! 
Du drang{t uns al’ in die Thaler, 
Su die engen Hiitten Hinein. 


Und ge’ ich auch voriiber 
Wit meiner Liebften Haus: 
Kaum fieht fie mit dem RKdpfden 
Zum fleinen Fenfter heraus, 


Und nehm’ id's Herz in die Héande 
Und gel’ hinauf ins Haus: 
Gie fist gwifehen Vater und Vtutter, 
Sdhaut taum zu den Yuglein heraus. 


Cieder. 


O Sommer, jhiner Sommer, 
Wie wird die Welt fo weit! 
Se hiher man fteigt auf die Berge, 
Se weiter fie fich verbreit’t. 


Und fteheft du anf dem Felfen, 
Traut Liebdhen, id) rufe dir zu: 
Die Halle jagen e8 weiter, 

Dod niemand hort e8, als du. 


Und halt’ id) dich in den Armen 
Muf freten Bergeshihn: 
Wir jehen in die weiten Lande 
Und werden doch nicht gejehn. 


Lied des Gefangenen. 


Wie lieblidher Klang ! 
OD Lerche, dein Gang, 
Gr hebt fich, er jcdwingt fic) in Wonne. 
Du nimmit mich von hier, 
Sch finge mit dir, 
Wir ftetgen durd) Wolfen zur Sonne. 


DO Lerdhe, du neigft 
Dich nieder, du fdweig{t, 
Du finkft in die bliihenden Wuen. 
Sch fcweige zumal 
Und finfe zuthal, 
Ach, tief in Moder und Grauen. 
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Sriihlingslieder. 
1. §riihlingsahnung. 


© fanfter, jiiger Hach, 
Schon weceft du wieder 
Mir Friihlingslieder. 
Bald blithe die Veilden auch. 


2. Sriihlinasglaube. 


Die linden Ciifte find erwacht, 
Sie faiufeln und weben Tag und Nacht, 
Sie fchaffen an allen Cnden, 
© frijher Ouft, o nener Klang! 
Nun, armes Herze, fei nicht bang} 
Nun mu fic) alles, alles wenden, 


Die Welt wird fdoner mit jedem Tag, 
Man wei} nicht, was nocd) werden mag, 
Das Blithen will nicht enden. 

8 bliiht das fernfte, tieffte Thal: 
Nun, armies Herz, vergifR der Qual} 
Nun mup fic) alles, alles wenden. 


3. Frihlingsruhe, 


© fegt mid) nidjt ins duntle Grab. 
Nicht unter die griine Ero’ hinab!) 
Soll ich begraben fein, 
Lieg’ ich ins tiefe Gras hinein, 


Lieder. 


Su Gras und Blumen lteg’ id) gern, 
Wenn eine Flite tint von fern, 
Und wenn hod) obenhin 
Die hellen Frithlingswolfen ziehn. 


4, Srihlinasfeter. 


GSiifer, goldner Friihlingstag ! 
Snniges Entziiden! 
Wenn mir je ein Lied gelang, 
Sollt’ e8 heut’ nicht gliicden? 


Dod) warum in diejer Beit 
Un die Wrbeit treten ? 
Hrithling ijt etn hohes Feft: 
LaKt mic) ruhn und beten! 


5. Sob des Frithlinas. 


Saatengriin, Veildhenduft, 
Lerchentwirbel, Winfeljdhlag, 
Gonnenregen, linde Luft! 


Wenn ich folche Worte finge, 
Braudht es dann noc) groker Dinge, 
Dich 3u preijen, Frithlingstag ? 


6. §Friihlingstroft. 


Was zagft du, Herz, in foldhen Tagen, 
Wo felbjt die Dorne Mofen tragen? 


Gedichte. 


7. Kinfttaer §riihling. 


Wohl bliihet jedem Fahre 
Sein Friihling mild und Licht; 
Wud) jener grofe, flare, 
Getvoft! er fehlt div ntcht. 

Er ijt dir nod) bejdieden 
Min Ziele deiner Bahn, 
Du abhneft ihn htenteden, 
Und droben bricht er an. 


8. Friihlingslied des Rezenfenten. 


Hriihling tfi’s, th laff’ e8 gelten, 
Und mich frent’s, ic) mu geftehen, 
Dafi man fan fpazieren gehen, 
Ohne juft fich zu erfilten. 


Stobrdje fommen an und Sdhwalben, 
Nicht gu frithe, nicht zu frithe! 
Blithe nur, mein Baumeen, blithe! 
Meinethalben, meinethalben ! 


Sa, id) fith’ cin wenig Wonne, 
Denn die Lerche fingt ertraglich, 
Phtlomele nicht alltaglich, 

Micht fo itbel jdeint die Gonne, 


DafR eS feinen iiberrafde, 
Mid int griinen Feld gu fehen! 
Nit verfehmial’ ich, auszugehen, 
RMeiftens ,,Frithling” in der Tafdje, 
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Der Ungenannten. 


Muf eines Berges Gipfel, 
Da mode’ id) mit dir ftehn, 
Mnf Thaler, Waldeswipfel 
Mit dir herniederfehn; 
Da mit’ ich rings dir zeigen 
Die Welt im Friihlingsfein 
Und fpredhen: ,, Wiir’s mein eigen, 
Go wav’ e8 mein und dein,” 


Sn meiner Geele Liefen, 
© fabhft du da hinab, 
Wo alle Lieder fHltefen, 
Die je ein Gott mir gab! 
Da witrdeft du erfernen, 
Wenn echtes ich erjtrebt, 
Und mag’s aud) dic) nidjt nennen, 
Doh if’s von dir belebt. 


reie Kunit. 


Ginge, wem Gefang gegeben, 
Sn dent dentfhen Dichterwald! 
Das ift Freunde, das ift Leben, 
Wenn’s von allen Zrweigen fhallt. 


Nit an wenig ftolje Mamen 
Sift die Liederfunft gebannt; 
Uusgeftrenet ijt der Gamen 
Tiber alles dentfdje Land. 
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Deines vollen Herjens Triebe, 
Gib fie fe im Range frei! 
SGiujelnd wandle deine Liebe, 
Donnernd uns dein Zorn vorbei! 


SGingit dw nicht dein ganjes Leben, 
Sing’ dod) in der Sugend Drang! 
Nur im Vlittenntond erheben 
Nahtigallen ihren Gang. 


Kann mas nidt in Biter binden, 
Was die Stunden dir verleihn: 
Gib ein fliegend Blatt den Winden! 
Miuntre Sugend hajdt e8 ein. 


Hahret wohl, geheime Kunden, 
Nefromantif, Wiehymie ! 
Sormel Halt uns nicht gebunden, 
Unfre Kunft heikt Poefie. 


Heilig adhten wir die Geifter, 
Aber Namen find uns Dunft; 
Wiirdig ehrem wir die Meifter, 
Aber fret ijt uns die Kunft. 


Night in falten Marmorfteinen, 
Night in Tempeln dumpf und tot: 
Su den frifchen Eichenhainen 
Webt und raujdt der deutjde Gott. 


Sieder. 


Das Thal. 


Wie willft di dich mir offenbaren, 
Wie ungewohnt, geliebtes Thal? 
Nur tr den frithfter Sugendjahren 
Crjdhienft du fo mir mandes Mal, 
Die Sonne jdon Hhinabgegangen, 
Dod) aus den Baden Farer Schein; 
Kein Liifthen jpielt mir um die Wangen, 
Doh fanftes Raufden in dem Hain. 


Es duftet wieder alte Liebe, 
8 griinet wieder alte Luft; 
Sa, jelbft die alten Liedertriebe 
Beleben dtefe falte Brut. 
Natur, wohl braucht es folder Stunden, 
Go innig und fo liebevoll, 
Wenn dieles arme Herz gefunden, 
Das welfende genejen joll. 


BVedringt mic) einft die Welt nod) banger, 
- So fudy’ ic) wieder did, mein Thal. 
Empfange dann den franfen Ginger 

Mit folcher Milde noc eimmal! 

lind fin? ic) dann ermattet nieder, 

So iffne leife deinen Grund 

Und nimm mid auf und fcdliek’ ihn wieder 
Und griine frolic) und gefund! 
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Morgens. 


Morgenluft, fo reim und fithl, 
Labjal, tauend allem Bolte, 
Wirft du dich am Whend jchwiil 
Tiirmen zur Gewitterwolfe ? 


Niuhethal. 


Wann im lester Abendf{trahl 
Goldne Wolfenberge ftetgen 
Und wie Alpen fich erzeigen, 
orag’ id) oft mit Thrainen: 
Liegt wohl gwifden jenen 
Mein erjehutes Ruhethal? 


Wbendwolfen. 


Wolfen fel’ id) abendwarts 
Ganz in reinfte Glut getandt, 
Wolfen ganz in Licht zerhaucht, 
Die jo jdhwiil geduntelt Hatten. 
Sa, mir fagt mein ahnend Herz: 
Ginft nod) werden, ob auch fpit, 
Wann die Sonne niedergeht, 
Mir verflart der Seele Schatten. 


Sieder, Si 


Rechtfertiqung. 


Woh! geht der Sugend Sehnen 
Nad mandhem jdinen Traum; 
Mit Ungeftiim und Thrinen 
Stiirmt fie den Sternenraum. 
Der Himmel hort ihr Flehen 
Und laichelt gnadig: ,nein”, 

Und lagt voriibergehen 
Den Wunjdh zujamt der Pein, 


Wenn aber nun vom Sdeine 
Das Herz fich abgefehrt 
Und nur das Echte, Reine, 
Das Menjchliche begehrt 
Und doch mit allem Streben 
Rein Ziel erreicen fann: 
Da mug man wohl vergeben 
Die Trauer aud) dem Ntann. 


——eoo—— 


Mn einem heitern Morgen. 


© blaue Luft nach trithen Tagen, 
Wie faunft du ftillen meine Klagen ? 
Wer nur am Regen frank gewejen, 
Der mag durd) Sonnenfdein genejen. 


© blaue Luft nach tritben Tagen, 
Doh ftillft du meine bittern Klagen: 
Du glanjzeft Whnung mir zum Herzen, 
Wie himmlifch Freude labt nach Sdmerjzen, 
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Gru der Seelen. 


Lofen fic) die ivd’ den Vande? 
Wird auch mir die Sdhwinge frei, 
Da ich in dem Heimatlande, 
Hreundin, dir vereinigt fet? 

Sa, dein feliges Entichweben 
Bog mir langft den Blic empor; 
Sebt im Lichte, jest im Leben 
ind’ ich, dte id) nie verfor. 


Was vernehn’ ich, loft du nieder, 
Oder ftetgft du anf zu mir? 
Lacht mir Erdenjfriihling wieder, 
Oder blitht etm jchdw’ver hier? 
Sa, in diefer lidhten Hohe 
Haft du Cine mir gefeblt; 
Komm! ich fithle deine Ytihe, 
Die den Himmel mir bejeelt. 


—o— 


Unf dev Wberfahrt. 


liber diefen Strom, vor Sabhren, 
Vin id einmal fcon gefahren, 
Hier die Burg im Abendjchimmer, 
Driiben raujdt das Wehr wie immer. 


Und vow diefem Kahn umfjchlofjen 
Waren mit mir ween Genoffen : 
Ah, ei Freund, ein vatergleicer 
Und et junger, Hoffuungsreider, 
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Sener wirfte ftill hienieden 
Und fo ijt er auch gefchieden, 
Diejer, braufend vor uns allen, 
Sjt im Kampf und Sturm gefallen. 


So, wenn ich vergang’ner Tage, 
OGhiclider, 32 denfen wage, 
Mug id) jtets Genofjen miffen, 
Teure, die der Tod entriffen. 


Dod, was alle Freundjhaft bindet, 
Sift, wenn Geift 3u Geift fich findet; 
Geiftig waren jene Stunden, 

Geiftern bin ic) nocd) verbunden. 


Nimm nur, Fihrmann, nimm die Mtiete, 
Die ich gerne dreifach biete! 
Bween, die mit mir itberfubren, 
Waren geiftige Maturen. 


Die Lerchen. 


Welch ein Schwirren, weld) ein Flug! 
Sei willfommen, Lerdenzug! 
Sene ftreift der Wieje Gaum, 
Dieje raujdhet durd) den Baum. 


Manche fchwingt fic himmelan, 
Yaudhend auf der lidjten Bahn, 
Gine voll von Liederluft 
Slattert hier in meiner Bruft. 
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Dichterjegen. 


Ns ich ging die Slur entlang, 
Laufdend auf der Lercdhen Gang, 
Ward ich einen Man gemahr, 
AUrbeitfam, mit greijem Haar. 


7» Segen,” rvief id), ,,diefem Feld, 
Das fo trener Sleifh beftellt! 
Segen diefer welfen Hand, 

Die nod) Saaten wirft ins Land!” 


Doh mir jprad) fein ernft Geftdht: 
/,didterfegen frommt hter nicht; 
Laftend, wie de3 Himmels Zorn, 
Treibt er Blumen mir fiir Korn —“ 


poreund, mein jclicjtes Liederjpiel 
Wet der Blumen nicht zu viel, 
Nur fo viel die Whren fcpmiict 
Und dein fleiner Enfel pfliict.” 


Soitneniwende. 


Nun die Gonne joll volenden 
Mhre liingfte, fchinfte Bahn, 
Wie fie zogert, fich gu wenden 
Nach dent ftillen Ojzean! 
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Shrer Gittin Sugendneige 
Hiihlt die ahnende Matur, 
Und mir diinft, bedentjam fchweige 
Rings die abendlicde Flux. 


Nur die Wadhtel, die jonft immer 
Hriihe jchmalend wedt den Tag, 
SGAHlaigt dem iiberwadten Sdhinmer 
Set nod) einen Wedefdhlag; 

Und die Lerche fteigt im SGingen 
Hocdhauf aus dem duft’gen Thal, 
Ginen Blic nod zu erfehwingen 
Sn den fon verjunPnen Strahl. 


Der Mohn. 


Wie dort, gewiegt von Weften, 
Des Mohnes Vliite glanzt, 
Die Blume, die ant beften 
Des Traumgotts Edhlife franjt, 
Bald purpurhell, als fpiele 
Der Abendrite Schein, 
Bald wei} und bleich, als fiele 
Des Mondes Sdhimmer ein! 


Zur Warnung hort’ teh fagen, 
Daf, der im Vtohne faplief, 
Himunter ward getragen 
Sn CXraiume fhwer und ttef; 
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Dem Wadhen felbjt geblieben 
Sei irren Wahnes Spur, 
Die Maher und die Cieben 
Halt’ ev fiir Schemen nur. 


Sn meiner Tage Morgen, 
Da fag auch ic) einmal, 
Von Blumen ganz verborgen, 
Sn einem fdhinen Thal. 

Sie dufteten fo milde; 

Da ward, ic) fihlt? e8 faum, 
Das Leben mir zum BVilde, 
Das Wirklice zum Traum. 


Seitdent ijt mir beftindig, 
MLS wir’ e8 fo nur recht, 
Mein Bild der Welt lebendig, 
Mein Traum nur wahr und echt; 
Die Sdhatten, die ich fehe, 
Sie find wie Sterne flav. 
O Mohn der Dichtung, webhe 
Ums Haupt mir immerdar! 


Neifen. 


Reifen foll ich, Freunde, reifen? 
Litften joll id) mir die Bruft? 
Aus de8 Tagwerks engen Gfeifen 
Lodt iby mid) gu Wanderlujt? 
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Und doch hab’ ich tiefer eben 
Sw die Heimat mid) verjentt, 
Hithle mich, ihr hingegeben, 

Oreier, reidjer, al8 ihr denft, 


Nie erjdhipf’ id) diefe Wege, 
Nie ergriind’ ich diefes Thal, 
Und die altbetret’nen Stege 
Riihren new mich jedesmal. 
Ofters, wenn ich felbft mir fage, 
Wie der Pfad doch einfam fei, 
Streifen hier am lidten Tage 
Teure Schatten mir vorbei. 


Wann die Gonne fihrt von hinnen, 
Kennt mein Herz nod) feine Ruh’, 
Gilt mit ihr von Vergeszinnen 
Pabelhaften Snjelt zu; 

Tauchen dann hervor die Sterne, 
Dringt es madtig mic hinan, 
Und in tmmer tief’re Ferne 
Bieh’ ich Helle Gotterbahn. 


Ait? und neue Sugendtraume, 
Bufunft und Vergangenhett, 
Uferlofe Himimelsraume 
Sind mir ftiindlich hier bereit, 
Darum, Freunde, will ich reijen; 
Weifet Strake mir und Biel! 
$n der Heimat ftillen Kreijen 
Schwirmt das Herz doch allzu viel. 
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Wanderlicder. 
1. S<ebewok!. 


Lebe wohl, tebe wohl, mein Lieb! 
Muy nocd Heute fchetden. 
Cinen Kuf, einen Kuff mir gth! 
Hiuy dich ewig meider, 


Cine Biiit’, cine Bhit’? mir brid 
Von dem Baunt int Garten ! 
Reine Frucht, feine Frucht fiir mid! 
Darf fte nicjt erwarten. 


2. Schetoen und MWetden, 


Go foll id) nun dich meiden, 
Du, meines Lebens Luft? 
Du fiiffeft mic) gum Scheiden, 
Sch dviice did) an die Brust. 


Ah Liebchen, heiht da&8 meiden, 
Wenn man fich herzt und fitKt? 
Neh Liebchen, heift das fdjeiden, 
Wenn man fich feft umjdhlieft? 


3. 3m oer Serne. 


Will ruben unter der Baumer hier, 
Die Boglein Hor’ ich jo gerne. 
Wie finget ihr jo zum Herzen mir? 
Von unfrer Liebe, was wiffet ihr 
Sn diejer weiten Ferne? 


Fteder, 


Will ruhern hier an des Badhes Rand, 
Wo duftige Bliimlein fpriefen. 
Wer hat euch, Bliimlein, hieher gefandt ? 
Seid ihr ein herzlides Liebespfand 
Wns der Ferne von meiner Siifen ? 


4, Nlorgenlied. 


Nod) ahnt man faum der Gonne Lidt, 
Mod) find die Mtorgengloden nicht 
Snr finftern Thal erflungen, 


Wie ftill des Waldes weiter Raum! 
Die Viglein gwitihern nur im Traum, 
Kein Gang hat fich erfchwungen. 


Sh hab’? mich lingft ins Feld gemacht 
Und habe fdhon dies Lied erdacht 
Und hab’ es faut gefungen. 


5. UWadtreife. 


Sh reit? ing finft’'re Land Hines, 
Nicht Mond noch Sterne geben Schein, 
Die falten Winbde tofen. 

Oft hab’ ich diejen Weg gemacht, 
Wann goldner Gonnenfdein geladht 
Bei fauer Liifte Kofen. 


Sq reit? am finftern Garten hin, 
Die diirren Baume jaufen drin, 
Die welfen Blitter fallen. 
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Hier pflegt’ tc im der Mofenzeit, 
Wann alles fic) der Liebe weiht, 
Mit meinem Lieb zu wallen. 


Erlofchen ijt der Gonne Strahl, 
Verwelft die Rofen allzumal, 
Mein Lieb zu Grab getragen. 
Sch veit’ ins finjPre and Hinetn 
Sm Winterfturm, ohn’ allen Sahein, 
Den Mantel wmngefdlagen. 


6. Winterreife. 


Bei diejem falten Wehen 
Sind alle Strafen leer, 
Die Waffer ftille jtehen, 
Sch aber fchweif’ umber. 


Die Gonne fcheint jo triibe, 
Muy frith hinuntergehn; 
Erlojdhen ift die Liebe, 

Die Luft fanun nicht beftehr. 


Nit geht der Wald zu Ende, 
Sm Dorje mach’ id) Halt; 
Da warm’ ich mir die Hande, 
Bleibt auch da8 Herze falt. 


7. Ubreife. 


So hab’ id) nun die Stadt verfaffen, 
Wo id) gelebet lange Beit; 
Sch ziehe riifttig meiner Strafen, 
Es gibt mir niemand das Geleit, 
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Man hat mir nidt den Roc zerrifjen 
(€8 wir’ auch fdade fiir das Reid), 
Nod) in die Wange mich gebiffen 
Vor iibergrofemt Herzeleid. 


Mich fetnem hat’s den Sehlaf vertrieben, 
DafK ich ant Morgen weiter geh’; 
Gie fonnten’s halten nach Belieben, 
Von einer aber thut mir’s web. 


8. Einfehr. 


Bei einem Wirte wundermild, 
Da war ich jiingft 3 Gafte; 
Gin goldner Apfel war jein Schild 
Wn einem fangen Mfte, 


G8 war der gute Apfelbaum, 
Bei dem ich eingefehret; 
Mit fiiRer Koft und frifchem Gdaum 
Hat er mid) wohl genahret. 


G8 famen in fein griines Haus 
Biel leichthejdwingte Gafte; 
Gie jprangen fret und hielten Sdmaus 
Und fangen auf da8 Vette. 


Sch fand ein Vett gu fiifer Muh’ 
Unf weidhen, gritnen Natten; 
Der Wirt, ev deckte felbft mic) zu 
Mit feinem fiihlen Schatten. 
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Nit fragt’ ic) nad) der Schuldighert, 
Da fchiittelt? er den Wipfel. 
Gejegnet fet er alle Beit 
Von der Wirrzel Lis zum Gipfel! 


9, Heimfehr. 
D brich nicht, Steg, dw gitterft fehr! 
D ftiirz;’ nicht, Fels, du draneft jdjwer! 
Welt, geh nidjt unter, Himmel, fall’ nicht ein, 
El’ id) mag bet der Liebjten fein! 


Verjpatetes Hochgzeitlied. 


Die Miufe fehlt nicht felten, 
Wenn man fie eben will; 
Sie fhweift in fernen Welter 
Und nirgends halt fie still. 
Die Schwairmerin vertraumet 
Gar oft den Glockenfdlag; 
Was fag’ ich? fie verjaiumet 
Selbft einen Hochzeittag. 


Go auch zu eurem Fefte 
Exrjheinet fie zu fpiit 
Und bittet uun aufs befte, 
Dah ihr fie nicht verjdmaht, 
Des fhinften Gliices Shimmer 
Erglingt euch eben dann, 
Wein man euch jest und immer 
Cin Brautlied fingen foun, 


Sieder. 


Megeljuppentlied. 


Wir haben heut? nad altem Brand 
Cin Sdweinden abgefdladtet; 
Der ift etn jitdijd efler Gauch, 
Wer folch ein Fleifch verachtet. 
8 lebe zahm und wildes Sdhwein! 
Gie leben alle, gro? und flein, 
Dte blonden und die braunen! 


Go fiumet denn, thr Freunde, nicht, 
Die Wiirfte zu verfpeijen, 
Und laft zum wiirzigen Gericht 
Die Becher fleigig freifen! 
Gs reimt fich trefflid): Wein und Schwein, 
Und paft fic) foftlid): Wurft und Durft, 
Bei Wiiriten gilt’s gu biirjten. 


Mich unfer edles Ganerfraut, 
Wir follen’s nicht vergefjen; 
Gin Deutfdher hat’s zuerft gebaut, 
Drum ift’s ein deutjdhes Effen. 
Wenn folch ein Fleijdchen wei und mild 
Sm Kraute liegt, das ift ein Bild 
Wie Venus in den Rofen. 


Und wird von fdinen Handen dann 
Das fine Fleifch zerleget, 
Das ift, was einem dentiden Yann 
Gar fii das Herz bemeget. 
Gott Amor naht und lachelt ftill 
Und denft: nur da, wer fiiffen will, 
Buvor den Mtund fich wife! 
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Shr Freunde, tadle feiner mich, 
Da id) von Schweinen finge! 
Gs {niipfen Kraftgedanten fic) 
Oft an gevinge Dinge, 

Shr fennet jemes alte Wort, 
Shr wift: 8 findet hter und dort 
Cin Schwein auch eine Perle. 


Trinflied. 


Wir find nicht mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum dente wir germ an dte8 und das, 
Was raujhet und was braufet. 


Go denfen wir an den wilden Wald, 
Darin die Stitrme faujen, 
Wir horen, wie das Sagdhorn fdallt, 
Die Roff’ und Hunde braufen, 
Und wie der Hivjdh durdhs Wafer fest, 
Die Fluten ranjden und wallen, 
Und wie dev Sager ruft und hebt, 
Die SGehiiffe jdmetternd fallen. 


Wir find nicht mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum denen wir gern an dies und das, 
Was raujhet und was braufet. 


Go denfen wir an das wilde Meer 
Und horen die Wogen braujen, 
Dte Donner rollen dvritber her, 
Die Wirbelwinde jaufen, 
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Ha, wie das Sdhifflein fahwankt und dribnt, 
Wie Maft und Stange fplittern, 

Und wie der Motjduy dumpf ertint, 

Die Schiffer fluchen und zittern! 


Wir find nidt mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum denfen wir gern an dies und das, 
Was raufhet und was braufet. 


So denfen wir an die wilde Schlacht, 

Da fechten die dentfdhen Méanner, 

Das Schwert erflirrt, die Lanze fradt, 
© jdnauben die mut’gen Renner. 

Mit Trommelwirbel, Trommetenfhall, 
So zieht das Heer zum Sturme; 

Hin ftiirjet von Kanonenfnall 

Die Mauer famt dem Turme. 


Wir find nidt mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum denfen wir germ an dies und das, 
Was raujdhet und was braufet. 


Go denfen wir an den Giingften Tag 
Und Hiren Pojaunen fdhallen, 
Die Graber fpringen von Donnerjdhlag, 
Die Sterne vom Himmel fallen; 
G8 brauft die offne Hollenfluft 
Mit wildent Flammenmeere, 
Und oben in der goldnen Luft, 
Da jauchzen die fel’gen Chore. 


Wir find nidt mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum denfen wir gern am dies und das, 
Was raufdet und was braujet. 
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Und nach dem Wald und der wilden Sago, 
Nah Sturm und Wellenfdlage 
Und nach der dentfden Minner Sdladt 
Und nad) dent Siingften Tage, 
Go denfen wir an uns jelber nody 
An unfer ftiirmijch Gingen, 
An unfer Subeln und Lebehod, 
An unjrer Beher Klinger. 


Wir find nicht mehr am erften Glas, 
Drum denfen wir gern an dies und das, 
Was rvaufdet und was branfet. 


—1e——— 


Lied eines dentiden Sangers. 

Sh fang in vor’gen Tagen 

Der Lieder mandherlet 

Bon alten, frommen Gagen, 

Von Minne, Wein und Vat. 

Nun ift e8 ausgejungen, 

G8 diinft mir alles Tand; 

Der Heerjdhild ijt erflungen, 

Der Ruf: ,,Fiivs Baterland!” 


Man fagt wohl von den RKatten: 
Sie legten CErzring’ an, 
Bis fie gelsft fich hatten 
Mit einem erjhlag’nen Mann, 
Sh fchlag’ den Geift in Bande 
Und werf’ an den Mund ein Sehlof, 
Bis id) dem Vaterlande 
Gedient als Sdwertgenof, 
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Und bin ic) nicht geboren 
Bu hohem Heldentum, 
Sft mir das Lied erforen 
Bu Luft und fehlichtem Muh, 
Doh micht’ ish eins erringen 
Sn diejem heilgen Krieg: 
Das edle Redht, zu fingen 
Des deut}hen Volk&es Sieg. 


—— 


UAuf das Kind eines Dichters. 


Set uns willfommen, Didjterfind, 
Wn deines Lebens goldner Pforte! 
Wohl ziemen dir zum Angebind’ 
Sich Lieder und prophet’jde Worte. 


Qn groper Zeit erblitheft du, 
Qn ernfter Tagen, wundervollen, 
Wo iiber deiner find’ den Muh’ 
Des heil’gen Krieges Donner rollen. 


Du aber jchlumm’re jelig hin 
Sn angeftammten Dichtertrdumen 
Von Himmelsglanz und Waldesgqriin, 
Von Sternen, Blumen, Bliitenbdiumen! 


Derweil verraufdet der Orfan, 
G8 weidht der blut’'gen Zeiten Tritbe; 
Wohl bliihft als Sungfrau du eran, 
Du fiindeft fo das Reid) der Liebe, 
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Was einft als Ahnung, Gehnfucht nur 
Durdhdrungen deines Vaters Lieder, 
Das finkt von felger Himmelsflur 
WLS reidjes Lebew div hernteder. 


Wn das Vaterland. 


Dir mich’ id) diefe Lieder weihen, 
Geliebtes deutjdes BVaterland! 
Denn dir, dent newerftand'nen, freien, 
Sft all mein Ginnen jugewandt. 


Dod Heldenblut ift div gefloffer, 
Dir fanf der Sugend fdjinjte Zier: 
Nach folder Opfern, heilig grofen, 
Was gelten diefe Lieder dir ? 


Die dentiche Sprachgefellfchaft. 


Gelehrte deutfde Minner, 
Der deutihen Rede Kenner, 
Sie reichen fic) die Hand, 
Die Sprache zu ergriinden, 
Bu regeln und 3u riinden 
Sn emfigem Verband, 


Indes nun diefe walten, 
Veftimmen und geftalten 


Cieder. 


Dev Sprade Form und Bier: 
So jhaffe du inwendig, 
Thattrajtig und lebendig, 
Gejamtes Bolf, an ihr! 


Sa, gtb ihr dit die Meinheit, 
Die Klarheit und die Feinheit, 
Die aus dem Herzen ftammt! 

Gib ihr den Schwung, die Stirke, 
Die Glut, an der man merfe, 
Da fte vom Geifte flammt! 


An deiner Spradje riige 
Du fcharfer nits, denn Liige, 
Die Wahrheit jet ihr Hort! 
Verpflanz auf deine Sugend 
Die deutjhe Trew und Tugend 
Bugleic) mit deutfchent Wort! 


Bu bublerijdhem Girren 
La} du ihn niemals firren, 
Der ernften Sprache Klang! 
Sie fet dir Wort der Treue, 
Sei Stimme jarter Sdheue, 
Sei echter Minne Sang! 


Gie diene nie am Hofe 
Ms Gauflerin, als Zofe, 
Das Lifpeln taugt ihr midt; 
Gie tine ftolz, fte weihe 
Sich dahin, two der Freie 
Gir Recht, fiir Frethett jprict! 
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Wenn fo der Sprache Mehrung, 
Verbefferung und Karung 
Bei dir von ftatten geht, 
So wird man fagen mitffen, 
Daf, wo fich Deutidhe gritfen, 
Der Atem Gottes wet. 


—*# 0 — 


Die nene Mufe. 


Als ich mich des Rechts befliffen 
Gegen meines Herjzens Drang 
Und mic) halb nur losgeriffen 
Von dem Lodenden Gejang: 

Wohl dem Gotte mit der Binde 
Ward nocd) mandhes Lied geweiht, 
Keines jemals dir, o blinde 
Gottin der Gerechtigteit ! 


Mndrve Zeiten, andre Mtujen; 
Und tw diefer ernften Zeit 
SGehitttert nidhts mir fo den Bufen, 
Wet mitch fo zum Liederftreit, 
M13 wenn du mit Schwert und Wage, 
Themis, thronjt in deiner Kraft 
Und die Volker rufft zur Mage, 
Kinige zur Rechenjdhaft. 


Daterlandijche Gedichte. 


Das alte qute Recht. 


Wo je bet altem gutem Wein 
Der Wiirttemberger zecht, 
Da foll der erfte Trinkfprud fein: 
Das alte gute Recht! 


Das Recht, das unjres Fiirften Haus 
Ms ftarfer Pfeiler ftiitt, 
Und das im Lande ein und aus 
Der Armut Hiitten fdiist; 


Das Recht, das uns Gefese gibt, 
Die feine Willfiir brit, 
Das offene Gerichte liebt 
Und gitltig Urteil fprict; 


Das Recht, das makig SGteuern fdreibt 
Und wohl 3u rechnen wei, 
Das an der Kaffe fiben bleibt 
Und fargt mit unfrem Sdhweif; 


Das unfer heil’ges Kivdengut 
Als Sshubpatron bewadht, 
Das Wiffenfdaft und Geiftesgtut 
Getreulic) nahrt und fact; 
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Das Recht, das jedem freien Mann 
Die Waffen gibt zur Hand, 
Dammit er ftet8 verfedjten fann 
Den Fiirften und das Land; 


Das Recht, das jeden offen lapt 
Den Zug in alle Welt, 
Das uns allein durd) Liebe feft 
Am Mutterboden halt; 


Das Recht, de8 wobhlverdienten Muh 
Sahrhunderte bewahrt, 
Das jeder wie fein Chriftentum 
Von Herzen liebt und ehrt; 


Das Recht, das eine jdlimme Beit 
Lebendig uns begrub, 
Das jest mit neuer Megfamfeit 
Sich. aus dem Grab erhub! 


Sa, wenn auc) wir von hinnen find, 
Vefteh’ e8 fort und fort 
Und fet fiir Kind und Kindesfind 
Des jchinften Gliices Hort! 


Und wo bei altem gutem Wein 
Der Wiirttemberger zecht, 
Goll ftets der erfte Trinfipruc) fein: 
Das alte gute Redht! 


Daterlindifhe Gedicte. 


Wiirttemberg. 


Was fann dir aber fehlen, 
Mein teures Vaterland? 
Man hort ja weit erzihlen 
Von deinem Segensftand. 


Man fagt, du feift ein Garten, 
Du feift ein Paradies; 
Was fannft du mehr erwarten, 
Wenn man dich felig pries? 


Cin Wort, das fich vererbte, 
Spradh jener Chrenmann, 
Wenn man dich gern verderbte, 
Daf man e8 dod) nidjt fann. 


Und ift denn nicht ergoffen 
Dein Fruchtfeld wie ein Meer ? 
Kommt nidt der Mtoft geflofjen 
Bon taujend Hitgeln her? 


Und wimmeln dir nidt Fijde 
Qn jedem Strom und Teich ? 
Aft nicht dein Waldgebiijde 
An Wild uur allzu reich? 


Treibt nidt die Wollenherde 
Auf deiner weiten Wb, 
Und nahreft du nidjt Pferde 
Und Rinder allenthalb ? 
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Hort man nicht fernhin pretjen 
Des GAwarzwalds jtimmig Holz? 
Haft du nidt Galkz und Cijen 
Und felbft ein Kirnlein Golds? 


Und find nicht deine Frauen 
Go hauslic, fromm und treu? 
Erbliiht im deinen Ganen 
Nicht Weinsberg ewig new? 


Und find nidjt deine Manner 
Arbeitjam, redlich, jdlict, 
Der Friedenswerfe Kenner 
Und tapfer, wenn man fidt? 


Du Land de Morns und Weines, 
Du jegenreicd) Gefchlecht, 
Was fehlt div? Wl und eines: 
Das alte gute Recht. 


Geiprach. 


/Und immer nur vom alten Redjt? 
Wie du fo ftdrrig bift!” — 
Sd bin des Wen treuer Knecht, 
Weil es ein Gutes ift.” 


/ das Beffre, nidjt das Gute nur 
Bu rithmen, fet div Pflicht!“ — 
/Som Guten hab’ ich fich’ve Spur, 
Vom Veffren leider nicht.” 


Daterlindifhe Gedidte. 


/ Wenn ich div’s aber weifen tann, 
So merP und traw auf mid!“ — 
Sh fchwsr’ auf feinen eingelt Mann, 
Denn einer bin aud ich.” 


pSft weijer Rat dir fein Gewinn, 
Wo giindeft du dein Licht?” — 
7S halt? e8 mit dem fclidjten Ginn, 
Der aus dem Bolfe fpridt.” 


rd fehe, da du wenig weift 
Von Sdhwung und Schipferfraft.“ — 
Od lobe mir den ftillen Geift, 
Der mabhlich wirft und fchafft.” 


Der ecjte Geift jdhwingt fic) empor 
Und rafft die Beit fic) nad.” — 
7, as nidjt von innen feimt hervor, 
Sft in der Wurzel fchwacdh.” 


yd haft das Ganjze nicht erfaft, 
Der Menjdhheit grofer Sdmer;.“ — 
,Du meinft es Ldblich, doch du haft 
pir unfer VBolf fein Herz.” 


Wn die Volfsvertreter. 


SMafjet fort am guten Werke 
Mit Befonnenheit und Stirfe ! 
Laft euch nidjt das Lob bethiren, 
Laft euch nicht den Tadel ftdren! 
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Tadeln ouch die liberweifen, 
Die um eigne Gonnen freifen: 
Haltet fefter nur am Cdjten, 
Wlterprobten, einfach Recdhten ! 


Hohnen euch die herz{os Kalten, 
Die Ergliih’n fiir Xhorheit halten: 
Brennet Heifer nur und treuer 
Von des edlen Cifers Feuer ! 


SGadmahn end) jene, die zum Guten 
Lautern Wntrieb nie vermuten: 
Beigt in defto frhin’rer Klarheit 
Reinen Ginn fiir Recht und Wahrheit! 


Was ihr Creues uns erwiefen, 
Get von uns mit Dank gepriejen! 
Was ihr ferner werdet bauen, 
Set erwartet mit Vertrauen ! 


Wm 18. Oftober 1816. 


Wenn heut’ ein Geift herniederftiege, 
Bugleih) ein Ginger und ein Held, 
Gin folder, der im heil’gen Rvriege 
Gefallen auf dem SGiegesfeld, 

Der fainge wohl auf deutidher Erde 
Gin fhharfes Lied, wie Schwertesftreich, 
Nicht fo, wie ic) e8 finden werde, 
Nein, hHimmelstraftig, donnergleid: 


Daterlandifdhe Gedichte. 


/ dan jprad einmal von Feftgeliute, 
Man fprad) von einem Feuermeer, 
Doh, was das grofe Feft bedeute, 
Wei eS denn jest nod) irgend wer? 
Wohl miiffen Geifter niederfteigen, 
Von heil’gem Cifer aufgeregt, 

Und ihre Wundenmale zeigen, 
Daf ihr dareim die Finger legt. 


pShr Filirften, jetd zuerft befraget ! 
Vergaft ihr jenen Tag der Schlacht, 
An dem ihr auf den RKnieen faget 
Und huldigtet der hihern Macht? 
Wenn eure SdHhmad) die Volfer loften, 
Wenn thre Treue fie erprobt, 
So ift’8 an euch, nicht gu vertriften, 
Zu leiften jest, was ihr gelobt. 


/ She Vilfer, die ihr viel gelitten, 
Vergapt aud) thr den fchwiilen Tag? 
Das Herrlidfte, was ihr erjtritten, 

Wie fommt’s, dah eS nicht frommen mag ? 
Bermalmt habt ihr die fremden Horden, 
Doc) innen hat fic) nichts gebhellt, 

Und Freie feid ihr nidt geworden, 

Wenn ihr das Recht nicht feftgeftellt. 


/ Shr Weijen, muff man euch bericjten, 
Die ihr doc) alles wiffen wollt, 
Wie die Cinfaltigen und Schlidjten 
Gir flares Recht ihr Blut gezollt? — 
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Meint ihr, dah in den heigen Gluten 
Die Zeit, ein Phiniyv, fich erneut, 
Nur um die Cter auszubruten, 

Die ihr gejdhaftig unterftrent? 


/Shr Fiivitenva?’ und Hofmarjdhalle 
Mit tritbem Stern auf falter Bruft, 
Die ihr vom Kampf um Leipzigs Walle 
Woh! gar bis heute nichts gewuft, 
Vernehmt! an diejent heut’gen Lage 
Hielt Gott der Herr ein grok Gericht. 
Mhr aber hort nidt, was ich fage, 

Shr glaubt an Geifterftimmen nicht. 


7 Was ich gefollt, hab’ ich gefungen 
Und wieder fcjwing’ ich mich empor; 
Was meinem Blick fic) aufgedrungen, 
Verfiind’ ic) dort dent fel’gen Chor: 
Mit riihmen fann ich, nidjt verdammen, 
Untrojtlich if?s nocd) allerwirts, 

Doh fah ich mandhes Auge flammen 
Und flopfen hort? id) manches Herz.</ 


—oo-—— 


Das Herz fiir unfer Volf. 


Wnt unfrer Viter Thaten 
Mit Liebe fich erbaun, 
Sortpflanzen ihre Gaaten, 
Dem alten Grund vertraun, 
Su folchem WAngedenfen 
Des Landes Heil erneun, 


Daterlanodifme Gedicdte. 


Um unjre Sd&hmadh fic) frinfen, 
Sih unjrer EChre freun, 

Gein eignes Sch vergeffen 

Sn aller Luft und Samer}: 
Das nennt man, wobhlermeffen, 
Gitrv unjer Vol ein GHer3. 


Was unjre Biter jdufen, 
Zertriimmern ohne Scheu, 
Un dann hervorjzurufen 
Das cigne Luftgebiu, 

Piihllos die Manner laftern, 
Die wir uns ausgewahlt, 
Weil fie den Plan von geftern 
Bu huldigen verfeblt, 

Die alten amen nennert 
Nit anders, als zum Scher}: 
Das heift, ich darf’s befennen, 
Giir unfer Volf fein Herz. 


Set, da vom nenent Lichte 
Die Hoffnung fich belebt 
Und da die Volfsgefhichte 
Den Griffel wartend hebt, 
© Fiirft, fitv defjen Whnen 
Der Unfern Bruft gepocdt 
Und unter deffen Fahnen 
Die Sugend Rubhm erfodjt, 
Sest unvermittelt neige 
Du dich 3u unjrem Schmerz! 
Sa, du vor allen zeige 
Giiv unjer Volt ein Herz! 
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Den Landftanden zum Chriftophstag 1817. 


Und wieder fchwantt die ernjte Wage, 
Der alte Kampf belebt fich neu; 
Set fommen erft die rechten Tage, 
Wo Korn fich fondern wird von Spreu, 
Wo man den Faljchen von dent Creuen 
Gehrig unterfdeiden fann, 
Den Unerfhrod’nen von dem Scheuer, 
Den halben von dem ganzen PYtann. 


Den wird man fitr erlaucht erfernen, 

Der von dem Recht erleuchtet tft, 

Den wird man einen Mitter nennen, 
Der nie fein Mitterwort vergift, 

Den Geiftlidhen wird man verehren, 
Qu dent fic) regt der freie Geift, 

Der wird als Bitrger fic) bewahren, 
Der feine Burg 3u fhirmen weift. 


Sebst wahret, Manner, eure Wiirde! 
Steht auf zu maunlidem Entfceid, 
Damit ihr nicht dent Land zur Biirde, 
Dem Wrrsland zim Gelachter feid! 

8 ift fo viel fdjon unterhandelt, 
&8 ift gejproden fort und fort, 
Es ift gefdhrieben und gefandelt: 
Go fprecht nun ener lebtes Wort! 


Und fann e8 nicht fein Ziel erjtreben, 
Go tretet in das Vol€ zuriid! 
Daf thr vom Rechte nichts vergeben, 
Sei euch ein lohnend ftoljes Glick! 
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Crharret ruhig und bedentet : 

Der Freiheit Morgen fteigt herauf, 
Und Gott ijt’s, der die Sonne lentet, 
Und unaufhaltjam ift ihr Lauf. 


Gebet eines Wiirttembergers. 


Der du von deinem ew’gen Thron 
Die Vilfer hiiteft, grof’ und feine, 
Gewif, du blicft aud) anf das meine, 
Du fiehft das Leiden, fiehft den Hohn. 


Bu unjrent Konig, deinem Knecht, 
Kann nicht des Volfes Stimme fommen, 
Hatt’ er fie, wie er will, vernommen, 
Wir hatten lingft das teure Recht. 


Dodh dir ift offen jeglid) Xhor, 
Dir feine Scheid’ wand vorgefdhoben, 
Dein Wort ift Donnerhall vow oben; 
Sprid) du an unfres Kinigs Obr! 


Nachruj. 
Noch ift fein Fiirft jo hochgefitrftet, 


Go auserwahlt fein ird’jder Mtann, 
Dak, wenn die Welt nach Freihett diirftet, 
Gr fie mit Freiheit tranfen fann, 
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Daft er allein in fetnen Handen 
Den Reichtunt alles Rechtes halt, 
Um an die Volker auszufpenden, 
So viel, jo wenig ihm gefallt. 


Die Gnade fliefet aus vom Throne, 
Das Recht ift etn gemeines Gut, 
Gs liegt im jedent Erdenfohne, 
G8 quillt in uns wie Herzensblut; 
Und wenn fic) Manner fret erheben 
Und treulic) fchlagen Hand in Hand, 
Dann tritt das inw’re Recht ins Leben, 
Und der Vertrag gibt ihm Veftand, 


Vertrag! e8 ging aud) hierzulande 
Von ihn der Rechte Gabung aus, 
Gs fnitpfen feine heil’gen Bande 
Den Volfsftamm an das Fiirftenhaus. 
Ob einer im Palaft geboren, 
Sun Flirftemwiege fet gewiegt, 
M18 Herrfher wird ihm erft gefdworen, 
Wenn der Vertrag befiegelt liegt. 


Solch teure Wahrheit ward verfodjten, 
Und itberwunden ift fie nicht. 
Euch, Kampfer, ift fein Mrang geflocjten, 
Wie der beglitdte Gieg ihn flict: 
Nein, wie ein Fahnrvich, wund und blutig, 
Gein Banner rettet im Gefedht, 
Go blict ihr tief gefrintt, doc) mutig 
Und ftolz auf da8 gewahrte Recht. 
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Kein Herold wird’s den Volfern finden 
Mit Pauken- und Trommetenjdall, 
Und dennod wird e8 Wurjzel griinden 
Su deutfden Ganen iiberall, 
Daf} Weisheit nidt das Recht begraben, 
Noch Wobhlfahrt es erfesen mag, 
DaK bet dem biedern Volf in Sdhwaben 
Das Redht befteht und der Vertrag. 


Prolog gu dem Traneripiel: ,Ernft, Herzog 

von Schwaben.” 

(Bur Feter der wiirttembergijden BVerfajjung wurde am 29. Oftober 1819 
auf dem Hof und Ytationaltheater zu Stuttgart das genannte 
Trauerfpiel des Verfafjers diejer Gedidte mit dem Hier abgez 
dructen Prolog aufgefiihrt.) 

Cin ernftes Spiel wird euch voritbergehn. 
Der VBorhang hebt fich itber einer Welt, 
Die lingft hinab ift in der Better Strom, 
Und Kimpfe, lingft jon ausgefimpfte, werden 
Vor enern Augen ftitrmifd) ft) erneun. 


ZBween Niner, edel, bieder, fromm und fiihn, 
Bween Freunde, treu und feft bis tn den Tod, 
Preiswerte Mamet deutjdher Heldenjeit, 

Nhr werdet fehn, wie fie geddtet irren 
Und, in Verzweiflung fedjtend, untergehn. 


Das ift der Fluch des unglidje’gen Landes, 
Wo Freiheit und Gefes darniederitegt, 
Daf fich die VBeften und die Cdelften 
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Perzgehren miiffen in frudjtlojem Harm, 

Dafk, die fiirs Vaterland am reinften glithn, 
Gebrandmarft werden als des Lands Berviter 
Und, die nod) jiingft des Landes Metter hiefen, 
Gie fliichten miiffen an des Frenrden Herd. 

Und wahrend jo die befte Kraft verdirbt, 
Erbliihen, wudhernd in der Holle Segen, 
Gewaltthat, Hodmut, Feigheit, Echergendienft. 
Wie anders, wenn aus fturmbewegter Zeit 
Gejes und Ordnung, Freiheit fic) und Recht 
Emporgerungen und fich feftgepflanst ! 

Da draingen die, fo grollend ferne ftanden, 

Sich frolic) wieder in der VBiirger Reth’n, 

Da wirfet jeder Geift und jede Hand 

Belebend, fordernd fiir des Ganzen Wohl, 

Da glingt der Shron, da lebt die Stadt, da griint 
Das Feld, da bliclen Minner fret und ftol3; 
Des Flirften und de8 Boles Rechte find 
Verwoben, wie fic) Un’ und Reb’ umjdjlingen, 
Und fiir de8 Heiligtums Verteidigung 

Steht jeder freudig ein mit Gut und Blut. 
Mian vettet gern aus triiber Gegenwart 

Gish in das heitere Gebiet der Kunft, 

Und fiir die Krankungen der Wirflichfeit 

Sudht man fic) Heilung in de8 Dicdhters Traumen. 
Doh Heute, wen vielleidht der VBiihne Spiel 
Verwundet, der gedente, fic) zunt Trofte, 

Weld Feft wir wahry und wirklich heut’ begehn! 
Da mag er fehn, fiir was die Manner fterben. 


Noch fteigen Gitter auf die Erde nieder, 
Mod treten die Gedanfen, die der Mtenfch 


Daterlandifhe Gedicdte. ce! 


Die Hichjten achtet, in das Leben ein. 

Sa, mitten im dev wildverworr’nen Zeit 

Crfteht ein Fiirft, vom eignen Geift bewegt, 
Und reicht hodherzig feitnem Volf die Hand 
Bum freien Bund der Ordming und des Rechts. 
Shr habt’s gejehen, Bengen feid ihr alle; 

Sn ihre Tafelu grab’ eS die Gefchichte! 

Heil diefem Kinig, diefem Bolfe Heil! 


Sinngedtchte. 


Diftichen. 
Die Gotter oes Altertums. 


Sterbliche wandeltet ihr in Blumen, Gstter von Hellas! 
Ach, nun wurdet ihr felbft Bliimden des neuen Gedichts, 


Cells Platte. 


Hier ift das Felfenvriff, dvanf Tell aus der Varke gelprungen;: 
Sieh! ein ewiges Mal hebet dem Miihnen fich hier: 
Nicht die Kapelle dort, wo fie jahrlidhe Mteffen ihm fingen, 

Mein, des Mannes Geftalt; fiehft du, wie herrlich fie fteht? 
SGchon mit dem einen Fupe betrat er die heilige Erde, 
Sift mit dem andern Hhinaus weit das verzweifelnde 
Schiff. 
Night aus Stein ift das Bild, nod) von Erz, nicht WArbeit 
der Hinde, 
Mur dem geiftigen Blick Freier erjdjeinet e8 far; 
Und je wilder der Sturm, je hoher braufet die Brandung, 
Um jo madtiger nur Hhebt fic) die Heldengeftalt, 


Die Ruinen. 


Wandrer, eS ziemet div wohl, in der Burg Ruinen zu 
{jluntmern ; 
Trdumend bauft du vielleicht Hhervlich fie wieder dir anf. 
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Wiutter und Hino. 


Mutter, 
Bilice zum Himmel, mein Kind! dort wohnt dir ein feliger 
Bruder j 
Weil er mich immer betriibt, fiihrten die Engel ihn hin. 
Kind. 


Daf fein Engel mich je vor der liebenden Bruft dir entfiihre, 
Mutter, fo jage du mir, wie ich betriiben did) fann! 


Umors Pfeil. 


Amor, dei machtiger Pfeil, mich hat er tidlid) getroffen; 
Schon im elyfijdhen Land wacht’ ich, ein Seliger, auf. 


Die Rofen. 


Ojft einft hatte fte mich mit duftigen Rofen befchentet: 
Gine noch fprofte mir jiing{t aus der Geliebteften Grab, 


MWntwort. 


Das Risdhen, das du mir gefdhictt, 
Von deiner lieben Hand gepflict, 

&s febte faunt zum Wbendrot, 

Das Heimweh gab ihm frithen Tod; 
Nun fchwebet gleich fein Geift von hier 
Mls eines Lted guvitc zu dir. 
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Die Schlummernde. 

Wann deine Wimper mneidifdh fallt, 
Dann muff in deiner inmern Welt 
Cin lidjter Sraunt beginnen: 

Dein WAuge ftrahlt mach innen. 


———— 66 


Greijentworte. 


Sagt nicht mehr: , Guten Morgen! guten Tag!” 
Sagt immer: , Guten Whend! gute Macht! 
Denn Abend ift e8 wm mich, und dite Nacht 
Sft nahe mir; o wire fie jdjon da! 


Komm her, mein Kind, o du mein fiipes Leben! 
Nein, fomm, mein Kind, o du met fiiper Tod! 
Denn alles, was mir bitter, nenn’ ich Leben, 

Und was mir {iif ift, nenn ic) alles Sod, 


—*o—__ 


Wuf den Tod cines Landgeiftlichen. 


Bleibt abgejdhied’nen Geiftern die Gewwalt, 
Bu fehren nach dem ivd’fchen Wufenthalt, 
So febhreft ou nicht im der Mondennadht, 
Want nur die Gehnfudt und die Schwermut wad. 
Nein, wann eit Gommermorgen niederfteigt, 
Wo fic) tim weiten Blau fein Wilkchen zeigt, 
Wo hoch und golden fich die Ernte hebt, 
Mit roten, blauen Blumen Hell durchwebt, 
Dann wandelft du, wie einft, urd) das Gefild’ 
Und griipeft jeden Sdpnitter freundlid) mild, 
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Nachruf. 
if 


Du, Mutter, jahft mein Wuge trinfer 
Des ir jchen Tages erftes Licht; 
* Wf dein erblafjend Wngeficht 
Gah id) den Strahl des Himmels finfen. 


2. 


Cin Grab, o Mutter, ijt gegraben dir 
An einer ftillen, dir befaunten Stelle; 
Cin heimatlider Schatten webhet hier, 
Aud) fehlen Blumen nidt an feiner Sdhwelle, 


Drin fliegft du, wie du ftarbeft, unverjehrt, 
Mit jedent Zug de3 Friedens und der Sdhmerzen, 
Much aufzuleben ift dir nidjt verwebhrt: 

Sch grub dir diefes Grab in meinem Herzen. 


3, 


Verwehn, verhallen liepen fte 
Den frommen Grabgejang; 
Yn meiner BSruft verftummet nie 
Bon dir ein fanfter Klang. 


4, 


Du warft mit Erde faum bededt, 
Da fam ein Freund heraus, 
Mit Mofen hat er ausgeftectt 
Dein ftilles Sdlummerhaus, 
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Bu Haupt zwei fanft erglithende, 
Brwei dunfle niederwarts 5 
Die weife, ewig blithende, 
Die pflanjt’? er auf dein Herz. 


5, 


Qu meinen Fifer fink ein Blatt, 
Der Sonne miid’, des Regens fatt; 
Ml{s diefes Blatt war grit und neu, 
Hatt’ ich noch Cltern lieb und treu, 


© wie vergdnglich ift ein Laub, 
Des Friihlings Mind, de8 Herbftes Raub! 
Doch hat dies Laub, das niederbebt, 
Mir fo viel Ltebes itberlebt. 


Wuf dew Tod cines Kindes. 
Du famft, du gingft mit leifer Spur, 
Cin fliiht ger Gaft tm Crdenfand; 
Woher? wohin? wir wiffen nur: 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand, 


Su cin Stammbuch. 

Die Zeit in ihrem Fluge ftreift nicht blof 
Des Feldes Blumen und de8 Waldes Schmued, 
Den Glanz der Sugend und die frifche Kraft; 
Shr jHliminfter Naub trifft die Gedankenrwelt. 


Sinngedidte. 17 


Was jdhin und edel, reich und gittlic) war 
Und jeder Arbeit, jeden Opfers wert, 

Das zeigt fie uns fo farblos, Hohl und fein, 
Go nidtig, daf wir jelbft vernidjtet find. 
Und dennocd) wohl uns, wenn die Afche trer 
Den Funfen hegt, wenn das getiujdte Ger; 
Night miide wird, vow neem ju ergliihn! 
Das Ehte dod) ijt eben diefe Glut; 

Das Bild ijt hiher als jein Gegenftand, 
Der Schein mehr Ween als die Wirklidfeit. 
Wer nur die Wahrheit fieht, hat ausgelebt; 
Das Leben gleidht der Viihne: dort wie hier 
Mup, wann die Taufdhung weidt, der Vorhang fallen. 


—~1oo——_ 


Mnf Wilheam Hanffs friihes Hinfcheiden. 


Dem jungen, frijden, farbenhellen Leben, 
Dem reiden Friihling, dem fein Herbft gegeben, 
Shin laffet uns zum Totenopfer zollen 
Den abgefnicdten Zweig, den bliitenvollen! 


Nod) eben war von diejes Frithlings Sd&eine 
Das Vaterland beglingt. Wuf fchroffem Steine, 
Dem man die Burg gebrodjen, hob fich nen 
Gin Wolfenfchlof, ein zauberhaft Gebau; 

Doc) in der Hohle, wo die ftille Kraft 

Des Erdgetfts ratjelhafte Formen jhafft, 

Am FackellidGht der Phantafie entfaltet, 

Gahn wir zu Heldenbildern fte geftaltet; 

Und jeder Hall, in Spalt’ und Mluft verftect, 
Ward zu hefeeltem Menfdentvort erwedt. 
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Mit Heldenfahrten und mit Feftestanjen, 
Mit Gatyrlarven und mit Bhunentrangen 
Umfleidete da8 Wtertunt den Garg, 

Der heiter die verglithte Wide barg; 
Go hat anch er, dem unfre Shrine taut, 
Aus Lebensbildern fic) den Garg erbaut. 


Die Ajche ruht, der Geift entflengt auf VBahnen 
Des Lebens, deffen Fiille wir nur abhnen, 
Wo auch dite Kunft ihy Himmilijd Biel erveidyt 
Und vor dem Urbild jedes Gild erbleidt. 


Schictfal. 


Sa, Sdhicjal, th verftehe dich: 
Mein Glick ift nicht von diejer Welt, 
G8 bliiht tim Traum der Dichtung muy, 
Du fendeft mir der Sdhmerzen viel 
Und gibjt fiir jedes Leid ein Lied. 


Sonette. Oftaven. Gloffen. 


Todesgefiihl. 
Wie Sterbenden zu Mut, wer mag es fagen? 
Dod) wunderbar ergriff mid)’s dieje Macht: 
Die Glieder fchienen fon in Todes Madt, 
Sm Herzen fihlt teh lettes Leben fdjlagen; 


Den Geift befiel ein ungewohntes Zagen, 
Den Geift, der ftets fo ftdhher fic) gedacht, 
CErldfhend jest, dann wieder angefadt, 

Cin mattes Flammeden, das die Winde jagen. 


Wie? hielten fdhwere Traume mich befangen ? 
Die Lerche fingt, der rote Morgen gliiht, 
Suns rege Leben treibt mid neu Berlangen. 


Wie? oder ging vorbet der Todesengel? 
Die Blumen, die am Abend frifch gebliiht, 
Sie haingen hingewelfet dort vom Stengel. 


Der Blumenftranf. 


Wenn Strainuden, Blumen mande Deutung eigen, 
Wenn in den Rofen Liebe fich entziindet, 
Vergifmeinnicht im Mamen fon fic) Hindet, 
Lorbeere Muhm, Cypreffen Trauer zeigen; 
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Wenn, wo die andern Zeichen alle {dh)weigen, 


Man doch in Farben jarten Ginn ergriindet, 


Wenn Stolz und Neid dem Gelben fic) verbitndet, 


Wenn Hoffnung flattert in dew griinen Zrweigen; 


Go brah ich wohl mit Grund in meinem Garten 


Die Blumen aller Farben, aller Urten 
Und bring’ fie dir, gu wildent Strauf gereihet: 


Dir ift ja meine Luft, mein Hoffer, Leiden, 


Mein Lieber, meine Trew’, mein Mubhm, mein Metden, 
Dir ift mein Leben, div mein Tod geweihet. 


Vorjehlag. 


Dein Dichter ift der Fernen Bild geblicben, 
Bei dem er einjam oftmals Croft gefunden, 
Und halt des Lebens Wirrung ihn umwmunden, 
Er fithlt am Bufen doch das Bild der Lieber. 


Much, was der Dichter fang, jehnjuchtgetrieben, 
Die Schone fieft eS oft in Wbhendftunden, 
Und mandhes hat fo innig fie empfunden, 
Da ihr eS ttef im Herzen fteht gefdjrieben. 


Cin teures Bild, wohl wirkt e8 wunderfrajftig, 
Wohl mancdher Kummer weidht des Liedes Kinen, 
Doc) ewig bleibt der Trennung Schmer3 gefchaftig. 


O Schidjal, wedhfle leicht nur mit den Lofen: 
Den Didhter fiihre wieder gu der Schinen! 
Die Lieder mogen mit dem Bilde fofen. 
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Ratharina. 


Die Muje, die vow Recht und Freiheit finget, 
Sie wandelt einjam, ferne den Palaften; 
Wenn Luftgejang und Reigen dort erflinget, 
Gie hat nicht Anteil an des Hofes Feften: 
Doc) num der laute Sdmerz die Fliigel fdhwinget, 
Da fommt auch fie mit andern Trauergaften, 
Und hat fie nicht die Lebenden erhoben, 
Die Toten, die nicht Hiren, darf fie loben. 


Die Stadt erdrihut vom Schall der Totenglocen, 
Nie Menge briiftet fich im fdwarzen Kieide, 
Kein WAntlits Lachelt, und fein Mug’ ift trocen, 
Cin Wettfampf ift im ungemeff’nen Leide: 
Dod) all dies fann die Ntufe nicht verlocen, 
Daf fie das Faljde nicht vom CEdhten fdjeide; 
Die Gloce tinet, wenn man fie gejdwungen, 
Und Thriinen gibt e8, die nicht tief entjprungen. 


Der reidhhe Sarg, von Miinftlerhand gezimmert, 
Mit einer Fiirftin purpurnemt Gewanbde, 
Mit einer Krone, die von Steinen flimmert, 
Bedeutet er nidt grofes Weh dem Lande? 
Doh, wie der Purpur, wie die Krone fchimmert, 
Die Muje huldigt nimmermehr dent Tande: 
Der ird fhe Glanz, fann er die Augen blenden, 
Die fich zum Licht der ew’gen Sterne wenden? 


Sie blickt zum Himmel, blict zur Erde wieder, 
Sie fehaut in alle Zeiten der Gejchichte; 
Da fteigen Kiniginnen auf und nieder, 
Und viele fchwinden hin wie Trauingefichte 
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Und find verfdollen in dent Mtund der Lieder 
Und find erfofchen in des Ruhmes Lidhte, 
Sndes in frifdem, wunverbliihtem eben 

Die Namen edler Biirgerinnen {chweben. 


Drum darf die Ptuje wohl, die ernfte, fragen: 
, oat diefer golone Shmuc ein Haupt umfangen, 
Das wiirdig und erleudhtet ihn getragen? 
Hat unter diefes PBurpurmantels Prangen 
Cin hohes, fonigliches Herz gejdlagen, 
Gin Herz, erfiillt von heiligem Verlangen, 
Bon reger Kraft, in weitefter Bezirfen 
Belebend, Hhitlfreich, menjehlich grok zu wirken?” 


Go fragt die Mtuje, doch im innern Geifte 
Ward ihr voraus der rechten Antwort Kunde; 
Da jpridjt fie mancdhes Sdhmergliche, das meifte 
Verjchliekt fte bitter im des Bujens Grunde 
Und, da} auch fie iy Totenopfer Leifte, 

Shr Beichen ftifte dtejer Cranerftunde, 
Legt fie gur Krone Hin, der goldesjdhweren, 
Bedeutjam einen vollen Kranz von Whren: 


/deimim hin, Verklairte, die di frith entfdwunden! 
Night Gold noc) Kleinod ift dazu verwendet, 
Aud nit aus Blumen ift der Kranz gebunden, 
Sn rauher Zeit Haft du die Bahn vollendet: 
Aus Feldesfrithten hab’ ich thn gewunden, 
Wie du in Hungertagen fie gejpendet; 
Sa, gleich der Ceres RKranze flocht ich dtejen. 
Volfsmutter, Mahrevin, fet mir gepriefen!” 
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Sie fpridt’s, und aufwirts deutet fie, da weiden 
Der Halle Bogen, die Gewilfe fliehen: 
Cin Blic ijt offen nad) de8 Himmels Reiden, 
Und droben fteht man Katharinen fnieen; 
Gie tragt nidt mehr der ird’jchen Wiirde Zeichen, 
Gie lieR der Welt, was ihr die Welt geliehen, 
Dod) auf die Stirne fallt, die reine, helle, 
Ein Lidhtftrahl aus des Lichtes hidhftem Quelle. 


Dramatifche Dichtungen. 


Wus ,Schildeis.” 
Tied der zwet Wanderer. 
Der erfte, 
O Tannenbaum, du edles Reis, 
Bift Sommer und Winter griin: 


So ift auc) meine Liebe, 
Die griinet tmmerhin, 


©O Tannenbaum, doc) fannft du nie 
Sn Farben freudig bliihn: 
So ift aud) meine Liebe, 
Wh, ewig dunfelgriin. 


Der zweite. 

D Birke, die fo Heiter 
Aus dunfeln Tannen glint 
Und fich vor andrem Hole 
Mit zarten Blattern frangt, 
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Mein jugeudliches Hoffer, 
© Birfe, gletcht e8 dir? 
Du griinjt jo friih, jo helle 
Und neigit doc) deine Bier. 


Aus ,Normannifher Brand.” 
Das Lied vom Magdlein und vom Rina. 


Wohl fist am Meeresftrande 
Cin zartes Sungfriutlein, 
Sie angelt mande Stunde, 
Kein Fijchlein beipt thr ein. 
Sie hat nen Ring am Finger 
Mit rotem Codelftein, 
Den bind’t fie an die Angel, 
Wirft ihn ins Meer hinein: 
Da hebt fich aus der Liefe 
’ne Hand wie Elfenbein, 
Die lakt am Finger blinfen 
Das goldne Ringelein ; 
Da hebt fic) aus dem Grunde 
Gin Ritter jung wund fein; 
Er prangt in goldnen Schuppen 
Und jpielt im Gonnenfchein. 


Das Midgdletu fpricht erfchrocten : 
/ dein, edler Mitter, mein. 
Lah du mein Ringlein golden! 
Gar nicht begehrt? id) dein.” 
ypytan angelt nidt nad) Fijden 
Mit Gold und Edelftein ; 
Das Ninglein laf’ te) nimmer ; 
Mein eigen muft ou fein,“ 


Balladen und Romangzen. 


Entjagung. 


Wer entwandelt durd) den Garten 
Bei der Sterne bleidem Schein? 
Hat er Giiffes 32 erwarten? 

Wird die Nacht ihm felig fein? 
Mh, der Harfner ift’s; er fintt 
MNieder an des Turmes Fufe, 
Wo e8 fpat herunterblinft, 

Und beginnt zum Saitengrufe: 


/Laujde, Sungfrau, aus der Hohe 
Cinem Liede, dir gerveiht, 
Dah ein Traum dic lind ummehe 
Mus der Kindheit Rofenjeit ! 
Mit der Whendgloce Klang 
Kam ich, will vor Tage gehen 
Und das Sdhlofk, dem ich entfprang, 
Night im SGonnenftrahle jehen. 


/ oon dem ferzenhellen Saale, 
Wo du thronteft, blieb ich fern, 
Wo um dich beim reiden PNtabhle 
Oreudig jafen edle Herrn; 
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Mit der Freude nur vertraut, 
Hatten Frohes fie begebret, 
Nicht der Liebe Kiagelaut, 

Nicht der Kindheit Recht geehret. 


/, Sarge Dimmerung, entweide, 
Diif’'re Baume, glanget neu, 
Dah ic) in dent Zauberreidhe 
Meiner Kindheit felig fet! 
Sinfen will ic) im den Klee, 
Bis das Kind mit leichtem Schritte 
Wandle her, die jdhine Fee, 
Und mit Blumen mid) befdhittte. 


nda, dite Bett tft hingeflogen, 
Die Crinwrung weidet nie; 
M18 ein Lichter Negenbogen 
Steht auf trithen Wolfen fie. 
Sdhauen flieht mein fiiper Schmer;, 
Daf nicht die Erinwrung fdwinde. 
Gage da8 nur, ob dein Herz 
Mod) der Kindbheit Luft empfinde !/ 


Und e8 fdwieg der Gohn der Lieder, 

Der am Fup des Turmes fa; 

Und vom Fenfter flang e8 nieder, 

Und e8 glint? im dunfeln Gras: 
/dMimm den Ring und denfe mein, 
Denf an unjrer Kindheit Schone! 
Nim ihn hin! Cin CSdelftein 

Glaingt darauf und eine Thrine,” 


Balladen und Romanjen. 


Die Nonne. 


Sut ftillen MKloftergarten 
Cine bleide Sungfrau ging, 
Der Mond bejdien fie triibe, 
An ihrer Wimper hing 
Die Thriine zarter Liebe. 


yD wohl mir, dak geftorben 
Der treue Buhle mein! 
Sch darf ihm wieder fieben: 
Er wird ein Engel fein, 
Und Engel darf ich lieben.” 


Gie trat mit zagem Sdhritte 
Wohl zum Mariabild; 
&8 ftand in lidjtem Seine, 
8 fah fo muttermild 
Herunter auf die Reine. 


Gie janf zu feinen Fiifen, 
Sah auf mit Himmelsrug’, 
Bis ihre Wugentlider 
Sm Tode fielen zu; 

Shr Schleier wallte nieder. 


—— +0 — 


Der Kranz. 


Gs pfliicte Bhimlein mannigfalt 
Cin Migdlein auf der lichten Wa; 
Da fam wohl aus bem gritnen Wald 
Cine wunderfdine Frau. 
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Gie trat zum Mtigdleiw freundlid) hin, 
Sie {dlang ein Kranglein ihm ins Haar: 
ndtod) bliiht e8 nicht, dod) wird es blithn; 
© trag’ e8 immerdar!” 


Und al8 das Ptagdlein griéfer ward 
Und fic) erging im Ntondenglan; 
Und Chrainen weinte, fii wnd Zart, 
Da Inojpete der Kran3. 


Und als ihr holder Srautigam 
Sie innig in die Arme jhlop. 
Da wanden Bliimlein wonnefam 
Sich aus den Knofpen fos, 


Gie wiegte bald ein fiifes Kind 
Auf ihrem Gchofe miitterlich; 
Da 3eigten an dem Laubgewind 
Viel golone Friichte fich, 


Und als ihr Lieb gejunfen war, 
Ach, im de8 Grabes Macht und Staub, 
Da weht’? um ihr zerftreutes Haar 
Gin herbjtlid) falbes Laub, 


Bald lag auch fie erbleidet da, 
Dod) trug fie ihren werten Kranz: 
Da war’s ein Winder, denn man jah 
Go Fruht als Bliitenglan;. 
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Der Schafer. 


Der jdhine Sehifer jog fo nab’ 
Voriiber an dem Kinigsfalop; 
Die Sungfrau von der Zinne fab, 
Da war ihr SGehnen grof. 


Gie rief ihm zu ein jiifes Wort: 
/©D diirft? id) gehn hinab 3n dir! 
Wie glainzen wei} die Lammer dort, 
Wie rot die Bliimlein hier!” 


Der Siingling ihr entgegenbot: 
/©D faimeft du herab 3u mir! 
Wie glinzen fo die Wiinglein rot, 
Wie wei die Wrme dir!” 


Und al er min mit ftillem Weh 
Sn jeder Frith’ voritbertrieb, 
Da fah er hin, bis in der Holy 
Erjchien fein holdes Lieb, 


Dann rief er freundlich ihr hinauf: 
/Villfommen, Kinigstodterfein !/ 
Shr fiifes Wort ertinte drauf: 
diel Dank, dt Schafer mein!” 


Der Winter floh, der Lenz ervfdhien, 
Die Bliimlein bliihten reid) umber; 
Der Schiifer that zum SGehloffe giehn, 
Doch fie erfdien nidjt mehr. 


Gedichte. 


Gr rief hinanf fo flagevoll: 
Willfommen, Kinigstichterlein !” 
Ein Geifterlaut herunter|holl: 
prde, DU SGehafer mein!” 


Die Vatergruft. 


&8 ging wohl iiber die Heide 
Bur alten RKapell’ empor 
Cin Greis im Waffengejdmeide 
Und trat im den dunfeln Chor. 


Die SGiirge jeiner Mhnen 
Standen die Hal? entlang, 
Aus der Liefe that ihn mabhnen 
Cin wunderbarer Gefang. 


/ Wohl hab’ id) ener Griifen, 
Shr Heldengeifter, gehirt: 
Cure Reihe foll ich jdlieRen; 
Heil mir! ich bin e8 wert.” 


&8 ftand an fithler Statte 
Cin Garg nocd ungefiillt, 
Den nahin er zum Rubhebette, 
Bum Pfiihle nahm er den Sdhild. 


Die Hinde that er falten 
Mufs Sd&hwert und jehlummert’ ein. 
Die Geifterlaute verhallten — 
Da mocdht’ e8 gar ftille fein, 


‘ 
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Die fterbenden Helden. 


Dev Dinen Schwerter draéngen Sdhwedens Heer 
Bum wilden Meer, 

Die Wagen flirren fern, e8 blink der Stahl 
Sin Mondenftrahl; 

Da liegen fterbend anf dem Leidenfeld 

Der jhine Sven und Ulf, der graue Held, 


Sven. 
O Vater, daffy mid) in der Sugend Kraft 
Die Norne rafft! 
Nin fehlichtet nimmer meine Nutter mir 
Der Locen ier; 
Vergeblich jpahet meine Sangerin 
Vom hohen Turm in alle Ferne hin. 


Utf. 
Sie werden jammern, in der Nadhte Grown 
3m Traum uns feaun. 
Doh fet getroft! Bald bridjt der bitt’re Sdmerz 
Shr treues Her3z; 
Dann reidht die Buble dir bet Odins Mahl, 
Die goldgelocdte, ladelnd den Pofal. 


OGoven. 
BVegonnen hab’ id) einen Feftgejang 
Zum Saitentlang, 
Gon Kinigen und Helden grauer Beit, 
Sn Lieb’ und Streit; 
Verlaffen hingt die Harfe nun, und bang’ 
Erwedt der Winde Wehen ihren Klang. 
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Utf. 
Es glinget hod) und hehr im Gonnenftrahl 
Allvaters Gaal, 
Die Sterne wandeln unter ihm, es gtehn 
Die Stitrme htn; 
Dort tafeln mit den Batern wir in Muh’, 
Erhebe dann dein Lied und end’ e8 ou! 


Sven, 
OD Vater, dafs mich in der Sugend Kvaft 
Die Morne rafft! 
Nod) leuchtet feiner hohen Thaten Bild 
Auf meinent Schild; 
Zwilf Ridjter thronen, hoch und fdauerlich, 
Die werten nicht des Heldenmahles mid. 


Uf. 
Wohl wieget eines viele Chaten auf 
(Gie achten drauf): 
Das ift um deines Vaterlandes Mot 
Der Heldentod. 
Sieh hin! Die Feinde fliehen. Blid? hinan! 
Der Himmel glangt, dahin ift unjre Bahn. 


Der blinde Konig. 


Was fteht der nord’ jen Fedhter Scar 
Hoc) auf des Mteeres Bord? 
Was will in feinem grauen Haar 
Der bHlinde Kinig dort? 
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Gr ruft, in bittrem Harme 
Wuf feinen Stab gelehnt, 
DaffR itherm Meeresarme 
Das Ciland widertint: 


/ Gib, Rauber, aus dem FelSverlies 

Die Tohter mir juriic! 

Shr Harjenjpiel, ihr Lied fo fiif, 
War meines Wters Gliic. 

Vom Tanz auf griinem Strande 
Daft du fte weggeraudt, 

Dir ift es ewig Sdhande, 

Mir beugt’s das graue Haupt.” 


Da tritt aus jeiner Kluft hervor 
Der Rauber, groff und wild, 
Er fchwingt fein Hiinenfdwert empor 
Und jdhlagt an feinen Gdhild: 
yu Haft ja viele Wachter, 
Warum denn fitten’s die? 
Dir dient fo mandher Feder, 
Und feiner fampft um fte?” 


Noch ftehn die Fechter alle ftumm, 

Tritt feiner aus den Reth’n, 

Der blinde Konig fehrt fic) um: 
/Sin id) denn ganz allein?” 

Da fat des VBaters Itedhte 

Sein junger Gohn fo warm: 
/Serginw mir’s, dah ich fedjte! 
Wohl Fihl ich Kraft tm Wem.” 
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vO Sohn, dev Feind ift viefenftarE, 
Shim Hielt noch feiner ftand; 
Und doch, im div tft edles Mark, 
Sch fiihl’s ant Dru der Hand. 
MNimm hier dte alte Klinge! 
Gie ijt der Sfalden Preis, 
Und fallft du, fo verfdjlinge 
Die Flut mich armen Greis!” 


Und Horch! eS fchdiumet und es ranfdjt 
Der Machen itbers Meer, 
Der blinde Konig fteht und laujeht, 
Und alles fchweigt umber, 
Bis dritben fic) erhoben 
Der Sdhild’ und Sdhiwerter Shall 
Und Kampfgefdret und Toben 
Und dumpfer Widerhall, 


Da ruft der Greis fo freudig bang’: 
,/Sagt an, was ir erfdjaut! 
Mein Schwert (ich fenw’s am guten Klang), 
©8 gab fo {harfen Laut.“ — 
/Der Rauber ift gefallen, 
Er hat den blut’gen Cohn, 
Heil dir, du Held vor allen, 
Du ftarfer Kinigsfohn !” 


Und wieder wird eS ftill umber, 
Der Konig fteht und lanfdht: 
/ Was hor’ ich fommen tiber8 Meer? 
€8 rudert und e8 raujdt.” — 
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»Sie fommen angefahren, 

Dein Sohn mit Schwert und Sdhild, 
Sn founenhellen Haaren 

Dein Tidhterlein Gunild.” 


/ Willformmen!” ruft vom hohen Stein 
Der blinde Greis hinab, 
/ Mat wird mein Wter wonnig fein 
Und ehrenvoll mein Grab, 
Dil legit mir, Sohn, zur Seite 
Das Schwert von gutem Klang, 
Gunilde, du VBefreite, 
Singft mir den Grabgejang.” 


Gretdhens Freude. 


Was foll dod) dies Trommeten fein? 
Was deutet dies Gefdhrei? 
Will treten an das Fenfterlein, 
Sch ahne, was es fet. 


Da fehrt er ja, da fehrt er jdon 
Vom feftliden Xurnet, 
Der ritterlide Kinigsjohn, 
Mein Buhle wundertren. 


Wie fteigt das RoR wand jchwebt daher! 
Wie trublich fist der Mann! 
Giirwahr, man dacht’ es nimmermebhr, 
Wie fanft er fpielen fann. 
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Wie fhimmert fo der Helm von Gold, 
Des Ritterfpteles Dank! 
Ach, drunter gliihn vor allem hold 
Die AWugen, blau und blank. 


Wohl ftarrt um ihn des Panjzers Er;, 
Der Rittermantel raufdht, 
Dod) drvunter fchlagt ein mildes Her3, 
Das Lieb’ unt Liebe taujfdjt. ° 


Die Rechte lat den Grup ergehn, 
Sein Helmgefieder wantt; 
Da neigen fic) die Damen jain, 
Des Volfes Subel danft. 


Was jubelt ihr und neigt euch fo? 
Der fine Gru ift mein. 
Viel Dank, mein Lieb, ic) bin fo froh, 
Gewif, id) bring’ dir’s ein. 


Nut zteht er in des Vaters Schlof 
Und fnieet vor ihm hin 
Und fdrallt den golonen Helm fic) los 
Und veicht dem RKodnig ihn. 


Dann abends eilt gu Liebdens Thiir 
Sein feifer, lofer Gchritt; 
Da bringt ev frifdhe Miiffe mir 
Und nee Liebe mit. 
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Das Schlof am Meere. 


poaft dit das SadjloR gejehen, 
Das hohe Sdhlof am Meer? 
Golden und rofig wehen 
Die Wolfen driiber her. 


/S8 modjte fic) niederneigen 
St die jpiegelflare Flut, 
Gs modjte ftreben und fteigen 
Sn der Abendwolfen Glut.” — 


7 Wohl hab’ ich e8 gejehen, 
Das hohe Schlof am Meer 
Und den Ntond dariiber ftehen 
Und Nebel weit umber.“ — 


/Der Wind und des Meeres Wallen, 
Gaben fie frifden Klang ? 
Vernahmit du aus hohen Hallen 
SGaiten und Feftgejang 2” — 


pote Winde, die Wogen alle 
Lagen im ttefer Muh’; 
Ginem Rlagelied aus der Halle 
Hirt’? id) mit Thranen ju.” — 


7, Sabheft du oben gehen 
Den Kinig und fein Gemafl, 
Der roten Mintel Wehen. 
Der goldbnen Kronen Strahl? 
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Poihrten fie nidt mtt Wornne 
Gine {chine Sungfrau dar, 
Herrlich wie eine Gonne, 
Strahlend im golonen Haar?” — 


7 Wohl fah id) die Eltern beide, 
Ohne der Kronen Licht, 
Sm fshwarzen Trauerfleidbe — 
Die Sungfraw jah ich nicht.” 


——eoe—— 


Von trenen Walther. 


Der treue Walther ritt vorbet 
An unfrer Fraw Kapelle; 
Da {niete gar in ttefer Mew’ 
Cin Ntigdlein an der Schwelle: 
,oal’ an, halt? an, mein Walther traut! 
Kennft du nidt mehr der Stimime Laut, 
Die du fo gerne hirteft?” — 


/ Wen fey id) hier? Die falfche Maid, 
Ach, weiland, ach, die Meine. 
Wo liefeft du dein feiden Kcid, 
Wo Gold und Cdelftetne 2” — 
nd da ic) von der Treue lief! 
Verloren ift mein Paradies, 
Get div nur find’ ich’s wieder,” 

Er hub zu RoR das fchine Weib, 
Gr trug ein fanft Erbarmen; 
Gie jhlang fic fejt um feinen Leib 
Mit weifen, weicdhen Armen: 
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wid, Walther, traut, mein liebend GSer3, 
Gs fcjligt an faltes, ftarre Cr3, 
€s Hopft nidjt an dem deinen.” 


Gie vitten ein in Walthers Sehlof, 
Das Schlof war sd’ und fille. 
Gie band den Helm dem Mitter 108; 
Hin war der SGSchinheit Fille: 
,die Wangen bleich, die Wugen trijh’, 
Gie find dein Schmuc, du trenes Lieb! 
Du warft mir nie fo lieblid.” 


Die Riiftung lft die fromme Maid 
Dem Herrn, den fie betriibet: 
7 Was fel’ ih? Ach, cin fchwarzes Meid ! 
Wer ftarb, den du geliebet 2” — 
py Die Liebfte mein betraur’ ich fehr, 
Die ich auf Crden nimmermehr, 
Noch itberm Grabe finde.” 


Sie finkt 3u feinen Fiifen hin 
Mit ausgeftredten Mrmen: 
Da lieg’ ish arme Viigerin, 
Dich fle’ ich um Erbarmen. 
Erhebe mich zu neuer Luft! 
LafR mich an deiner treuen Bruft 
Von allem Leid genefen!” — 


Stel’ auf, fteh’ auf, du armes Kind! 
$ch fan dich nicht erheben; 
Die Arme mir verfdjloffen find, 
Die Bruft ift ohne Leben. 
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Sei traurig ftet8, wie ic) e8 bin! 
Die Lieb’ ift hin, die Lieb’ ift hin 
Und fehret niemals wieder,” 


Der Pilger. 


G3 wallt ein Pilger hohe Dranges, 
Gr wallt zur felgen Gottesftadt, 
Bur Stadt des himmlifchen Gejanges, 
Die ihm der Geift verheifen hat: 


yu Eaver Strom, in deinem Spiegel 
Wirft du die hei?ge bald umfahn; 
Shr founenhellen Felfenhiigel, 
Shr fchaut fie {chon von weitem an. 


/ Bie ferne Glocen hor’ ic’s flingen; 
Das Abendrot durdhbliiht den Hain. 
© hat? id) Slitgel, mich gu jdwingen 
Weit iiber Thal und Felfenreih’n |” 


Gr ift von hoher Wonne trunfer, 
Gr ift von fitRen Gdmerjzen matt, 
Und, in die Blumen hingefunfen, 
Gedenft er jeiner Gottesftadt: 


/ Ste find zu grok noch, diefe Raume, 
Six meiner Sehnfucht Flammenqual; 
Empfahet ihr mich, milbe Craume, . 
Und zeigt mir das erjehnte Thal 1” 
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Da ift der Himmel aufgefdlagen, 
Sein liter Engel jdaut Herab: 
/ Wie follt id) dir die Kraft verjagen, 
Dem ic) das hohe Sehnen gab ? 


pdie Sehnjuht und der Traume Weben, 
Sie find der weidhen Seele fiif, 
Dod edler ift ein ftarfes Streben 
Und madt den fshinen Traum gewif.” 


Er jfchwindet in die Morgendiifte. 
Der Pilger fpringt geftirft empor, 
Gr ftrebet itber Berg’ und Riiifte, 
Er ftehet jdjon am goldnen Thor. 


Und fieh! gleid) Mtutterarmen fchliefet 
Die Stadt der Pforte Fliigel auf, 
Shr himmlifdher Gefang begriifet 
Den Sohn nach tapfrem Pilgerlauf. 


Wbjchied. 


Was flinget und finget die Straf’ herauf? 
Shr Sungfern, machet die Fenfter auf! 
G8 ziehet der Burfch in die Weite, 
Gie geben ihn das Geleite. 


Wohl jauchzen die andern und fdwingen die Hiit’, 
Viel Bander darauf und viel edle Bhit’, 
Doh dem Burfden gefallt nicht die Gitte, 
Gebht ftill und bleich in der Hitte. 
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Wohl Hingen die Kannen, wohl funfelt der Wein: 


/drin’ aus und trinf wieder, fieb Bruder mein!“ — 
putit dent Whfchiedsiveine nur fliehet, 
Der da innen mir brennet und glithet!” 


Und draufen am allerlesten Haus, 


Da gucet ein Méaigdlein gum Fenfter heraus, 
Sie micht? ihre Chranen verdecken 
Mit Gelbveighein und Rofenftocden. 


Und draufen aim allerlesten Haus, 


Da fehligt der Burjde die Augen auf 
Und jehligt fie nieder mit Sdhmerze 
Und feget die Hand anfs Herze. 


/Herr Bruder, und haft du nod) feinen Strauk, 


Dort winken und wanfen viel Blumen heraus, 
Wohlauf, dr Sdhinfte von allen, 
La ein Strauplein herunterfallen!” — 


Shy Briider, was follte das Strauglein mir? 


Sh hab’ ja fein liebes Liebchen wie ihr; 
An der Conne wiird’ e8 vergehen, 
Der Wind, der wwitrd’ es verwebhen.” 


Und weiter, ja weiter mit Sang und mit Klang, 


Und das Niigdlein laufdhet und hordet nod) fang’: 
nD wel’! ev ziehet, der Kuabe, 
Den ich ftille geliebet habe, 
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nDa ftel’ ich, acy, mit der Liebe mein, 
Mit Rofen und mit Gelbveigelein; 
Dem ich alles giibe fo gerne, 
Der ift nun in der Ferne,” 


Des Knaben Tod. 


/Seud nidt den dunfeln Wald hinab! 
Gs gilt dein Leben, du junger Knab’!” — 
, Mein Gott im Himmel, der ift mein Lidft, 
Der (apt mid imt dunfeln Walbde nicht.” 


Da jeucht er hinunter, der junge Knab’, 
G8 brauft thm ju Fiifen der Strom hinab, 
Gs fauft ihnt zu Haupte der jdwarze Wald, 
Und die Gonne verfinfet in Wolfen bald. 


Und er fommt ans finftere Rauberhaus, 
Cine holde Sungfrau {chauet heraus: 
yX webe! du bift jo ein junger RKnab’, 
Was fommft du ins Thal des Todes herab 2?” 


Aus dent Thor die mird’rijde Motte bricht, 
Die Jungfrau dedet ihr Angeficht; 
Sie ftofen ifn nieder, fie rauben fein Gut, 
Gie laffen ihn ltegen in feinem Blut. 


»D web’! wie dunfel! feine Sonne, fein Stern! 
Wen ruf’ id) an? Bft mein Gott jo fern? 
Ha, Sungfrau dort im himmlifden Schein, 
Nimm auf meine See? im die Haude dein!” 
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Der Traum. 


Ym fchinjter Garten wallten 
Zwei Bublen Hand in Hand, 
Biwo bleiche, franke Geftalten; 
Sie fafen ins Blumentand. 


Sie fliften fich auf die Wangen 
Und fiiften fich auf den Ptund, 
Sie hielten fic) feft umfangen, 
Sie wurden jung und gefund. 


Zwei Glicdlein Hangen Helle, 
Der Traum ent}dhwand zur Stund’: 
Sie lag in der Mofterzelle, 
Gr fern in Curmes Grund, 


Der ichwarze Ritter. 


Pfingften war, das Felt der Freunde, 
Das da feiern Wald und Heide, 
Hub der Konig an zu fprechen: 
/ Aud aus den Hallen 
Der alten Hofburg allen 
Goll ein reidher Frithling bredhen.” 


Trommelt und Trommeten fallen, 
Rote Fahnen feftlich wallen. 
Sah der Konig vom Balfone: 
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Sn Langenjpielen 
Die Ritter alle fielen 
Vor de8 RKinigs ftarfemt Gohne. 


Aber vor des Kampfes Gitter 
Ritt zulest ein fchwarzer Ritter. 
/ Serr, wie ift Ewr Nan’ und Zeiden?”— 
/Wiird’ id) e8 fagen, 
Shr modhtet zitterm und jagen: 
Vin ein Fitrft von grofen Meichen.” 


M3 er in die Bahn gezogen, 
Dunkel ward des Himmels Bogen, 
Und das Schlop begann gu beben. 
Vein erften Stofe 
Der Biingling fanf vom Roffe, 
Kounte faum fich wieder heben. 


Pfeipf und Geige ruft zu Tinjzen, 
Haceln durch) die Gale glanzen; 
Wank ein grofer Schatten drinnen. 
Gr that mit Sitter 
Des Kinigs Todjter bitten, 

That den Tanz mit ihr beginnen, 


Tanzt im fhwarjzen Kletd von Cifen, 
Tanzet fchauerlice Weifen, 
SAHlingt fich falt unt thre Glteder. 
Von Sruft und Haaren 
Entfallen ihr die laren 
Bliimlein welf zur Erde nievder. 
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Und zur veidjen Tafel famen 
Me Ritter, alle Oamen. 
Zwifdhen Gohn und Todjter tnnen 
Mit bangem Metute 
Der alte Kinig rubhte, 

Gah fie an mit ftillent Ginnen. 


Bleich die Kinder heide fdhienen; 
Bot der Gaft den Becher i)nen: 
/Goldner Wein macht euch genefen.” 
Die Kinder tranfen, 

Sie thaten hoflic) danfen: 
py Kuhl ift diefer Trunk gewejen.” 


Mint de8 Vaters Bruft fich fchlangen 
Sohn und Todjter; ihre Wangen 
Thaiten vollig fich entfarben; 

Wohin der graue, 
Gridrod’ne Vater fhaue, 
Sieht er eins der Kinder fterben, 


/ Wel’! die Holden Kinder beide 
Nahnrft du Hin im Sugendfreude: 
Nimm auch mich, den Freudelofen!” 
Da jprad) der Grimme 
Mit Hohler, dumpfer Stimme: 

7» Sreis, im Friihling brecy’ id) Mofen.” 
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Die drei Licder. 


Sn der hohen Hal’ fak Kinig Sifrid: 
yohe Harfner, wer weifR mir das fchinfte Lied?” 
Und ein Mingling trat aus der Schar behende, 
Die Harf in der Hand, das Sdwert an der Lende: 


pDvet Lieder weif} id); den erften Gang, 
Den Haft du ja wohl vergeffen jdon lang’: 
Meinen Bruder haft du mendlings erftodjen.” 
Und aber: ,,.Haft ihn meuchlings erftodjen.” 


Das andre Lied, das hab’ ich erdacht 
Sn einer finftern, fttirmijchen Itacht : 
Mugt mit mir fedhten anf Leben und Sterben.” 
Und aber: ,Dtuft fechten auf Leben und Sterben.” 


Da lehnt? er die Harfe wohl an den Tijch, 
Und fie zogen beide die Gchwerter frijd 
Und fodjten lange mit wildem Sdhalle, 
Bis der Konig fan in der hohen Halle. 


/Run fing’ id) das dritte, das fchinfte Lted, 
Das werd’ ic) nimmer zu fingen mid’: 
Kinig SGifrid liegt in fe’m roten Blute.” 
Und aber: ,Liegt in fei’m roten Vlute.” 
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Des Goldichmieds ToHchterlein. 


Cin Goldfdhimied tr der Bude ftand 
Bei Perl’ und Cdelftetit : 
Das bejte Kleinod, das ich fand, 
Das bift doch du, Helene, 
Mei tenures Tiehtervlein !” 


Cin jhmucter Mitter trat herein: 
/Willfommen, Neigodlein traut! 
Willfommert, lieber Goldfdmied mein! 
Mach’ mir ett fojtlid) Krangdhen 
Siir metne fiitRe Braut!” 


Und als das Krangzlein war bereit 
Und fpielt’ im retchhen Glanj, 
Da hingt’ Helew in Trauvrigfeit, 
Wohl als fie war alleine, 
Wn ihren Wrm den Kranz: 


Ach, wunderjelig tft die Sraut, 
Die’Ss Kranglein tragen foll! 
Ah, jdjenfte mir der Ritter traut 
Cin Kranzlein nur von Rofen, 
Wie war’ id) freudenvoll!” 


Nicht lang’, der Mitter trat herein, 
Das Kringlein wohl befchaut’: 
7d faffe, lieber Goldfdimied mein, 
Ein Ringlein mit Oemanten 
Sliv meine fithe BSraut!” 
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Und al8 das Ringlein war bereit 
Mit teurem Demantftein, 
Da ftect’? Helen’ in Craurigfeit, 
Wohl als fie war alleine, 
Es halb ans Fingerlein: 


Uh, winderjelig ift dte Braut, 
Die’s Ringlein. tragen fol! 
Mh, jchenfte mir der Ritter traut 
Nur feines Haars ein Lidlein, 
Wie wir’ ich freudenvoll!” 


Nicht lang’, der Ritter trat herein, 
Das Ringlein wohl bejdaut’: 
yu hajt, o lieber Goldfdimied mein, 
Gar fein gemacht die Gaben 
Hiv meine jiife Braut. 


nDoh dafy ich wiffe, wie ihr’s fteh’, 
Tritt, fine Ntaid, hergu, 
Dah id) an dir zur Probe jeh: 
Den Brautjidmuc meiner Liebjter! 
Gie ift fo fchdn wie du.” 


G8 war an einem Sonntag friih, 
Drum Hatt’ die feine Paid 
Hent? angethan mit jondrer Mtiih’, 
Bur Kirche hingugehen, 
Shr allerbeftes Mleid. 
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Von holder Scam ergriffen ganz 
Gie vor dem Mitter ftand; 
Er fest’ ihr auf den goldnen Kran3, 
Gr ftedt? ihr an da8 Ringlein, 
Dann faft er ihre Hand: 


/delene fiii, Helene traut, 
Der Scher; ein Ende nimmet. 
Du bift dte allerfdinfte Braut, 
Hiliv die ich’s goldne RKranglein, 


2 Giir die den Ming beftimmt. 


/ Sei Gold und Perl’? und Edelftein 
Bift du erwachjen Hier, 
Das jollte dir ei Zeichen fein, 
DafR du zu hohen Chren 
Eingehen wirft mit mir.” 


Der Wirtin Tichterlein. 


Es zogen dret Burfdje wohl iiber den Mhein, 
Vei einer Frau Wirtin, da fehrten fie ein: 


yorau Wirtin, hat Sie aut Vier und Wein? 
Wo hat Sie Shr fines Tichterlein 2” — 


/ Mein Bier und Wein tft frifeh und flav. 
Mein Tohterlein liegt auf der Totenbahr’,” 


Und als fie traten zur Kaminer hinein, 
Da lag fie in einem fhwarzen Schrein, 
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Der erjte, der fchlug den Sehleier zuviid 
Und fchaute fie an mit traurigem Blid: 


/Ach, lebteft dit noch, du fchine Maid! 
Sch wiirde dich lieben von diejer Zeit.” 


Der zweite dete den Schleier zu 
Und fehrte fic) ab und weinte dazu: 


Uh, dafX du liegft auf der Totenbahr’! 
Sch hab’ dich geliebet fo mancjes Sahr.” 


Der dritte Hub ihn wieder fogleic 
Und fiifte fie an den Dtund fo bleich: 


»Dich tiebt’ id) immer, dich Lieb’ ich nod) heut’ 
Und werde dich lieben in Cwigfeit.” 


Die Mahderin. 
,Outen Morgen, Marie! So friihe fdhon riiftig und rege? 


Dich, trew’fte der Miigde, did) machet die Liebe nicht trige. 
Sa, mahft du die Wiele mir ab von jest im drei Tagen, 
Nicht diirft’ ich den Gohn dix, den einzigen, langer verjagen.” 


Der Piichter, der ftattlich begiiterte, Hat e8 gefprodjen. 


Marie, wie fiihlt fie den liebenden Bulen fich pochen! 
Gin neues, ein Fraftiges Leben durdhdringt ihr die Glieder, 
Wie fchwingt fie die Senje, wie ftrectt fie die Mtahden da- 


nieder ! 
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Der Mittag gliihet, die Mahder des Feldes ermatten, 

Sie fuden zur Labe den Quell und gum Sdhlummer den 
Shatter; 

Noch fhaffen im Heifen Gefilde die jummenden Bienen: 

Marie, fie ruht nicht, fie fchafft im die Wette mit ihnen. 


Die Sonne verfinkt, e8 ertinet das Wbendgeliute. 
Wobhl rufen die Machbarn: , Marie, genug ift’s fiir heute!” 
Wohl ziehen die Mahder, der Hirt und die Herde von hinnen: 
Marie, fie dengelt die Genje zu neuent VBeginnen. 


Shon finfet der Tau, fdon erglinzen der Ptond und die 
Sterne, 

E8 duften die Mtahden, die Machtigall fchlaigt aus der Ferne: 

Marie verlangt nicht gu vaften, verlangt nicht zu lanjdjen, 

Stets lift fie die Genfe, die fraftig gejd)wungene, raufdjen. 


So fiirder von Abend zu Morgen, von Morgen zu Whend, 
Mit Ctebe fich nahrend, mit feliger Hoffnung fic) labend. 
Buu drittenmal hebt fich die Gonne, da ift e8 gejdehen: 
Dort feht ihr Marien, die wonniglic) weinende, ftehen. 


,Outen Morgen, Marie! Was fel’ ich? O fleipige Hande! 
Gemiaht ijt die Wieje, das lohw’ ich mit reichlicer Spende; 
Allein mit dev Heivat ... du nabhmeft im Ernfte mein 

SMerzen. 
Leidhtgliubig, man fieht e8, und thiricht find liebende Herzen.” 


Er jpridjt e8 und gehet deS Wegs, doc dev armen Ntarie 
Erftarvet das Herz, ihr brechen die bebenden Kniee, 
Die Sprache verloren, Gefiihl und Befinnung gefchwunden, 
So wird fie, die Mahderin, dort im den Mahden gefunden, 
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Go lebt fie nod) Sabre, fo ftummer, erftorbener Weife, 
Und Honig, et Tropfen, das ijt ihr die einzige Speije. 
© hattet ein Grab ihr bereit auf der bliihendften Wieje! 
Go liebende Miaihderin gab e$ doch nimmer wie diefe. 


—r1oe— 


Sterbeflange. 


1. Das Staindcen. 


/ Was ween aus dem Sdhlummer mid 
Hiir fiipe Klange doch? 
O Mtutter, fieh! wer mag es jein 
Sn [pater Stunde nod)?” — 


7» Sh Hire nichts, id) jehe nichts, 
© jehlumnr’ve fort jo lind! 
Man bringt dir feine Stindden jetst, 
Du armes, frankes Kind!“ — 


/ G8 ift nit irdijde Mufit, 
Was mic) jo freudig macht: 
Mich rufen Engel mit Gefjang. 
O Mutter, gute Macht!” 


2, Die Orgel. 


/» Rod einmal fptelt die Orgel mir, 
Mein alter Nachbarsmann! 
BVerfucht e8, ob ihr frommer Schall 
Mein Herz erquicden fann!” 


Die Kranfe bat, der Yachbar jpitelt’, 
So jpielt’ er nie vorber, 


Gedichte, 


Go rein, fo herrlich, nein, er fennt 
Sein eigen Spiel nicht mehr. 


Gs ift ein frember, fel’ger Klang, 
Der feiner Hard entbhebt; 
Gr halt mit Grauen ein, da war 
Der Freundin Geift entichwebt. 


Ze Die Dromel 


7X will ja nidjt gum Garten gehn, 
Will liege fomimerlang, 
Hirt’ ich die lufj?'ge Drofjel nur, 
Die in dem Buje jang!” 


Man fingt dem Kind die Droffel ein, 
Im RKafig fist fie dort, 
Dod) fingen will fie nicht und hangt 
Shr Kodpfden immerfort. 


No) einmal blict das Rind nach ihr 
Mit bittendem Geficht, 
Da jhlagt die Droffel fhin und hell, 
Da gliinzt fein Wug’ und bridt. 


—+>—__ 


Der Leitftern. 


Der ausfuhr nad) dem Mtorgenlande, 
Des frembden Gchiffes letchte Laft, 
SGahon fiihrt er zu der Heimat Strande, 
Von Golde fhwer, den eignen Peaft, 
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Gr hat fo oft nach feinem Sterne 
Wie nach dent Liebesftern gefdaut; 
Der lentt? ihn gliiclid) aus der Ferne 
Zur Vaterftadt der teuren Braut. 


Mod) Hat er nidjt das Biel gefunden, 
Objdon er in die Thore trat. 
Wie mag er gleich die Brant erfunden 
Im Labyrinth der grofen Stadt? 


Wie mag fei Wige fte erlaufdjen? 
Der Blic ijt itberall verbaut. 
Wie mag er durd) der Vtairfte Ranjden 
Vernehimen ihrer Stimme Laut? 


Dort ift ein Fenjter zugefallen, 
Vielleiht hat fie herausgefdaut; 
Hier diefes SAhleiers etlig Wallen, 
Verbirgt e3 nicjt die teure Braut? 


Schon dunfeln fic) die Whendjdhatten 
Nod) irrt er durd) die Strafen hin, 
Die Filipe wollen ihm ermatten, 

Das rege Herz dod) tretbet ihn. 


Was halt er plotslich ftaunend inne? 
Hord)! Saiten. Welder Stimme Laut? 
Umfonft nicht fah er ob der Zinne 
Den Liebesftern, dent ev vertraut, 
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De3 Sangers Wiederfehr. 


Dort liegt der Ginger auf der Babhre, 
Des bleicher Ntund fein Lied beginnt, 
&8 frainjen Daphnes falbe Haare 
Die Stirne, die nidjts mehr erjinnt. 


Man legt zu ihm in fdmucten Rollen 
Die lesten Lieder, die er fang; 
Die Leier, die fo hell erfdpollen, 
Liegt ihm in Armen fonder Klang. 


So jalummert er den tiefer Sc&hlummer, 
Sein Lied ummeht nod) jedes Obr, 
Dod) nahrt es ftets den herben Kummer, 
Daf man den Herrlicen verlor, 


Wohl Monden, Sahre find verfdwunden, 
Cypreffen wuchfem unt fet Grab; 
Die jeinen Tod jo herb empfunden, 
Gie fanfen alle jelbft hinab, 


Dod, wie der Frithling wiederfehret 
Mit frijher Kraft und Regfamfeit, 
So wandelt jest, verjiingt, verfliret, 
Der Ginger im der nenen Beit. 


Er ijt dem Lebenden vereinet, 
Vom Hauch des Grabes feine Spur. 
Die Vorwelt, die ihn tot gemeinet, 
Lebt felbft tw jeinem Liede mur, 


Balladen und Romanjzen. 


Das Schifflein. 


Cin Shifflein ziehet leife 
Den Strom hin feine Gleife. 
€8 {chweigen, die drin wandern, 
Denn feiner fernt den andern. 


Was zieht hier aus dem Felle 
Der braune Weidgefelle ? 
Gin Horn, das janft erjdallet; 
Das Ufer widerhallet. 


Von feinem Wanderftabe 
Sdhraubt jener Stijt und Habe 
Und mijdht mit Flotentinen 
Sid) in de8 Hornes Drbhnen. 


Das Madden jaf jo blode, 
Wis fehlt’ ihr gar die Rede, 
Nest ftimmt fie mit Gefange 
Bu Horn und Flotenflange. 


Die Rud rer auch fich regen 
Mit taftgemaipen Sehlagen. 
Das Schiff hinunterflieget, 
Bon Melodie gewieget. 


Hart ftspt e8 auf am Strande, 
Mann trennt fic) im dte Lande: 
/ Saunt treffen wir uns, Britder, 
Uuf einem SGehifflein wieder ?” 
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Saugers Voriiberzichn. 


Sch fehlief ant Bhitenhiigel 
Hart an de8 Pfades Mand, 
Da lieh der Traum mir Fliigel 
Sus goldne Fabelland. 


Erwacdht mit truntnen Blicen, 
Wie wer aus Wolfen fiel, 
Gewahr’ ic) nod) im Miicfen 
Den Ginger mit dem Spiel. 


Er fdwindet um die Baume, 
Nock) hor’ ic) fernen Klang. 
Ob der die Wundertraume 
Mir im die Seele fang? 


Traum. 


Gs hat mir jitng{t getraumet, 
Sch fig? auf ftetler Hoh’; 
€8 war am Pteeresftrande, 
Sch fah wohl in die Lande 
Und iiber die weite See, 


&s fag amt Ufer drunten 
Gin fdhinuces Schiff bereit, 
Mit bunten Wimpeln webhend, 
Der Ferg’ am Muder ftehend, 
WIS way’ ihm lang die Zeit. 


BSalladen und Romanjen. 


Da fam von fernen Bergen 
Gin (ujt’'ger Bug dabher; 
Wie Engel thaiten fie glinzen, 
Gejdhmiict mit Bhumenfrainzen, 
Und jogen nach dent Meer, 


Voran dem Zuge fchwarmten 
Der muntern Kinder viel; 
Die andern VBeher jdiwangen, 
Mufizierten, fangen, 
Sdhwebten in Tanz und Spiel. 


Sie fpraden zu dem Schiffer: 
/Willft du uns fiihren gern? 


Wir find die Wonnen und Freunden, 


 Wollen von der Erde jmeiden, 
MM vow der Erde fern.” 


Er hieR ins Schiff fie treten, 
Die Freuden allfjumal, 
Gr fpradh: ,Gagt an, ihr Cieben, 
Sft feins juriidgeblieben 
Unf Bergen, nocd) im Thal?” 


Gie viefen: , Wir find alle. 
Sahr’ zu! Wir haben Gil.” 
Sie fuhren mit frijden Winden; 
Germ, ferne fah teh jdhwinden 
Der Erde Luft und Heil. 
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Gedichte. 


Der gute Kamerad. 


Sch Hatt’ einen Kameraden, 
Ginen beffern find’ft du nit. 
Die Trommel jchlug zum Strerite, 
Er ging an meiner Geite 
Sn gleidhem Schritt und Tritt. 


Cine Kugel fam geflogen: 
Gil?s mix oder gilt e8 dir? 
Shun hat e8 weggeriffen, 

Gr liegt mir vor den Fiifen, 
W13 wars ein Stitc von mir, 


Will mir die Hand noc reidjen, 
Derweil id) eben fad’: 
/Kamnt div dte Hand nicht geben, 
Bleib’ du im erw’gen Leber 
Mein guter Kamerad!” 


Der NofenFranz. 


Sn de Piaies Holden Tagen, 
Sr der Aue Bhinenglang 
Gdle Knappen fedhten, jagen 
Um den werten Rofenfrang; 
Wollen night mit leiehtent Finger 
Blumen pfliicen anf dem Plan, 
Wollen fie als wac’re Mirnger 
Mus der Sungfrau Hand empfahn, 


Balladen und Romanjzen, 


Sn der Lanbe fist die Stille, 
Die mit Staunen jeder fieht, 
Die in jolcher Sugendfiille 
Heut’ zum erjten Male bliiht. 
Volle Rojengweig’ umtwanten 
Als ein SGdHhattenhut ihr Haupt ; 
Reben mit den Blitenranten 
Halten ihren Leib wmlaubt. 


Sieh! im Cijentleid cin Neiter 
Bieht auf franfem Mop daher, 
Genft die Lanz’ al8 miider Streiter, 


Meigt das Haupt, wie fhlummerjdwer ; 


Diirre Wangen, graue Locfen. 
Geiner Hand entfiel der Baum, 
PSplich faibhrt er auf, erjdroden, 
Wie ermadt aus bangent Traum: 


/Seid gegriift auf dtejen MAuen, 
Sdhinjte Sungfrau, edle Herrn! 
Diirvfet nicht ob mir ergrauen, 
Cure Spiele fdhaw id) gern. 
Gerne micht’ ich fiir mein Leben 
Mit euch) breden meinen Speer, 
Aber meine Wrme beben, 

Meine Kniee wanfen fehr. 


/Kenne foldhe Zeitvertreibe, 
Bin bei Lanz’ und Schwert ergraut, 
Panzer liegt mir nod) ant Leibe 
Wie dem Drachen jeine Haut. 
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Auf dem Lande Kampf und Wunden, 
Auf dent Neere Wog’ und Sturm; 
Muhe hab’ ich nie gefunden, 

M18 ein Sahr im finftern Curm. 


/ Wel’, verforne Tag’ und Yaidhte! 

Minne hat mich nie beglitct ; 

Nie hat dich, du rauhe Medte, 
Weiche Frauenhand geodvitct. 

Denn noch war dent Crdenthale 
Sene Blumenjungfrau fern, 

Die mir heut’ zunt erfter Male 
MNufgeht als ein neuer Stern, 


/ Webhe, fount? ice) mich verjitngen, 
Lernen wollt? id) Gaitentunft, 
Minnelieder wollt’ ich fingen, 
Werbend um der Siifen Gunft ; 

Su de8 Mates holden Tagen, 
Si der Aue Blumenglang 
Wollt’ id) freudig fechten, jagen 
Un dei werten Mofenfranz, 


Wel’, zu frith bin ich geboren! 
Erft beginnt die goldne Zeit: 
Born und Meid hat fic) verloren, 
Srithling ewig fich erneut ; 
Gie in ihrer Rofenlaube 
Wird des Meiches Herrin fein. 
Sh muy hin zu Nacht und Stanbe, 
Wif mich fallt dev Leichenftein.” 
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WS der Wlte dies gefproden, 
Er die bleichen Lippen flop ; 
Seine Augen find gebroden, 
Ginfen will er von dem Rof. 
Dod) die edeln Knappen eilen, 
Legen ihn ins Griine hin; 

Ach, fein Balfam fann ihn Heilen, 
Reine Stimme weet ifn. 


Und die Sungfraw niederfteiget 
Aus der BSlumenlaube Glanz, 
Traurig fic) zum Greije neiget, 
Sebt thm auf den Rofenfranj: 
7» Set deS Maitenfeftes Kinig 
(Reiner hat, was du, gethan), 
Ob eS gletdh dir frommet wenig, 
Blumenfranz dem toter Ytann!” 


Der Sieger. 


Anjzufhauen das Turnet, 
Safen hundert Frauen droben ; 
Dieje waren nur das Laub, 
Meine Fiirftin war die Mofe. 
Aufwdrts blict’ ich feck zu ihr, 
Wie der Adler blidt zur Gonne. 
Wie da meiner Wangen Glut 
Das Vifter durdhbrennen wollte! 
Wie des Herzens fithner Schlag 
Shier den Panzer durdhgebroden! 


Gedichte. 


Shrer Blice janfter Schein 
War im mir gu wildent Lodern, 
Shrevr Rede mildes Wehn 

War in mir zu Sturmestoben, 
Sie, der fcjone Ntatentag, 

Su mir gum Gewitter worden : 
Unaufhaltbar brach ich 108, 
Gieghaft alles niederdonnernd. 


Romanze vow Eleinen Daumling. 


Kleiner Daumling, fleiner Daumiling, 
MAMwarts tft dein Rubhm pofaunet, 
SGehon die Kindlein in der YWiege 
Sieht man der Gejdhichte ftaunen. 

Weldhes Auge muy nicht weinrn, 

Wie du lLiefft durd Waldes Graujen, 

WIS die Wolfe hungrig heulten 

Und die Yadhtorfane fauften! 
Welches Herz mu nicht erzittern, 

Wie du lagft tm Miefenhanfe 

Und den Oger hirteft nahen, 

Der nach deinent Fleifch gejdnawbet! 

Dich und deine fechs Gebriider 
Haft vont Lode du erfanfet, 
Liftiglich die fleben Kappen 
Mit den fieber Kronen tanjcheud, 

WS der Miefe lag am Felfer, 
SaAnardhend, dak die Wilder rarfejten, 
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Haft du fecf die Nteilenftiefer 
Von den Fiifen ihm gemanfjet. 
Cinem vielbedriingten Kinig 
Vift al8 Bote du gelaufen; 
Kodftlich war dein Botenbrot: 
Cine Braut vom Kinigshaufe. 
Kleiner Diumling, fleiner Daumiing, 
Madhtig ijt dein Ituhm erbraufet, 
Mit den SGiebenmeilenftiefeln 
SGhritt er jon durd) mand Sahrtaufend, 


Romanze vom Rezenfenten. 


Rezenjent, der tapf’re Mitter, 
Steigt 3u Noffe fithn und ftolz, 
Sfr’s fein Hengft ans Wndaluften, 
St eS doc) ein Bock von Holj. 
Statt des Schmwert8 die jcharfe Feder 
Bieht ev fampfbereit vom Obr, 
SGhiebt ftatt des Vifters die Brille 
Den entbrannten Mugen vor. 
Publifum, die edle Dame, 
Schwebt in taujendfader Mot, 
Seit ihr bald, barbarijc) jdnaubend, 
Cin Siegfriedjher Lindwurm droht, 
Bald ein fiifer Sonettifte 
Sie mit Lautenflimpern lodt, 
Bald ein Minch ihr myftijd predigt, 
Daf} ihr die Vefinuung ftoct. 
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Rezenfent, der tapf're Ritter, 
Hilt fic) gut tim Dracheuntord, 
Salagt in Splitter alle Lauter, 
Stiirzt den PYtind) vot Kanjzelbord, 
Dennod) will er, gro} befdetden, 
Dafy ifn niemand nennen foll, 
Und den Schild des Helden zeichnet 
Kaum ein Gehriftzug ratfelvoll. 
Rezenfent, dit Hort der Sdhwadhen, 
Set uns immer tren und hold! 
Nim zum Loh de8 Himmels Segen, 
Des Verlegers Ehrenfold! 


Der Rauber. 


Cinft am fchinen Frithlingstage 
Tritt der Rauber im den Wald. 
Sieh! den hohler Pfad hernieder 
Komimet ein fehlankes Weaddhen bald, 
/otiig{t du ftatt der Matenglocen,” 
Spriht des Waldes fiihner Sohn, 
/Sn dem Korb den Sdmuct des Kinigs, 
ret dod) zdgeft du davon,” 
Lange folgten fetne Bilice 
Der geliebter Wallerin ; 
Durd) die Wiefengriinde wandelt 
Sie ju ftiller Dorjern hin, 
Bis der Garten reide Bliite 
Hilt die fiebliche Geftalt. 
Doh der Rauber fehret wieder 
Su den finfters Tannenwald, 


Balladen und Romanjen. 


Durand. 


Nad dem hohen SdloR von Balbi 
Bieht Durand mit feinem Spiele ; 
Voll die Brujft vow fiifen Liedern 
Maht er jchon dent frohen Biele. 

Dort ja wird ein holdes Fraulein, 
Wann die Saiten lieblid) raufchen, 
Mirgen jenfend, zart ergliihend, 
Sunig atmend niederlaujden. 

Qn des Hofes Lindenfdhatten 
Hat er fchon fein Spiel begonnen, 
SGingt er jon mit flarer Stimme, 
Was er SGiifeftes erfonnen. 

Von dem Giller, von den Fenftern 
Gieht er Bhunen freundlid) nicen, 
Dod) die Herrin feiner Lieder 
Kann fein Auge nicht erblicen. 

Und e8 geht ein Mann voriiber, 

Der fic) traurig 3u ihmt wendet : 
, Store nidt die Muh’ der Toten, 
praulein Blanfa hat vollendet.” 

Dod) Durand, der junge Sanger, 
Hat darvauf fein Wort gejproden, 
Ach, feta Wag’ ift fdhon erfojfden, 
Ach, fei Herz ift jcyon gebrodjen! 

Driiben in der Burgfapelle, 

Wo unzihlge Kerzen glinzen, 
Wo das tote Fraulein rubt, 
Hold gejdmiidt mit Shunenfrangen, 

Dort ergreifet alles Volt 
SGahret und Staunen, freudig Veben, 
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Denn von ihrem Totenlager 

Gieht man Blanta fic) erheben. 
Aus deS Scheintods tiefent Sdhlummer 

Sift fie blithend auferftanden, 

Tritt tim Sterbefletd hervor 

Wie in bréutliden Gewanden. 
Noch, wie ihr gefhehn, nicht wiffend, 

Wie von Traunten noch umfchlungen, 

Sragt fie zartlich, jehnfuchtsvoll ; 

/oat night hier Durand gefungen?” 
Sa, gefungen hat Ouvand, 

Aber nie mehr wird er ftuger, 

Muferwedt hat er dte Tote, 

Shr wird niemand wiederbringen. 
Schon int Lande der VBerflarten 

Wah’ er auf, und mit Verlangen 

Gucht er jeine fiiRe Freundin, 

Die er wahnt vorangegangen ; 
Miler Hinintel lichte Maume 

Sieht er herrlich fich verbreiten ; 

/Slanta, Blantal’ ruft er fehntic 

Durd) dte Sden Seligkeiten. 


Dante. 


War's ein Thor der Stadt Floren; 
Oder war's ein Thor der Himmel, 
Draus am flarfter Friihlingsmorgen 
Bog jo feftlides Gewimmel? 
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Kinder, Hold wie Engelidharen, 
Reich gefchmitdt mit Blumentrinzen, 
Bogen in das Rofenthal 
Bu den frohen Feftestinzen. 
Unter einent Yorbeerbaume 
Stand, damals neunjibrig, Dante, 
Der im lieblicften der Ntadden 
Seinen Engel gleic) erfaunte. 
Raujdhten nit des Lorbeers Zrweige, 
Von der Frithlingslujt erjdittert ? 
Klang nidjt Dantes junge Seele, 
Von der Liebe Hauch durchzittert? 
Sa, ihm ift in jener Stunde 
Der Gejanges Ouell entfprungen; 
In Sonetten, in Kanzonen 
Sft die Lieb’ ihm friih erflungen. 
Ms, zur Sungfrau hold erwacdhfen, 
Sene wieder ihnt begegnet, 
Steht auch jeine Dichtung {chon 
Wie ein Baum, der VBhiiten regnet, 
Aus dem Thore von Florenz 
Bogen dichte Scharen wieder, 
Aber langjam, trauervoll, 
Bei dem Klange dumpfer Lieder, 
Unter jenem jdiwarzen Tuch, 
Mit dem weifen Kreuz gejchmiictet, 
Tragt man Veatricen hin, 
Die der Tod fo friih gepflitcet. 
Dante jah in feiner Kammer, 
Ginjant, ftill, im Wbendlidfte, 
Horte fern die Glocen tinen 
Und verhiillte fein Geftchte. 
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Sn der Wilder tieffte Schatten 
Stieg der edle Ginger nieder ; 
Oleic) den fernen Totenglocden 
Tinten fortan feine Lieder. 
Aber in der wild’ften Ode, 
Wo er ging mit bangem Stohnen, 
Kant zu ihm ein Wbhgejandter 
Von der hingefhied’nen Schinen, 
Der ihm fithrt’ an treuer Hand 
Durch der Holle tieffte Schl{uchten, 
Wo fein irvdjher Schmerz verftummete 
Bei dent Wublic der Verfludjten. 
Bald zum jel’gen Licht empor 
Kam er auf den dunfeln Wegen ; 
Aus de8 Paradiefes Pforte 
Trat die Freundin ihm entgegen: 
Hod) und hiher jchwebten beide 
Durch des Himmels Glanz und Wonnen, 
Sie, aufblicend, ungeblendet, 
Bu der Gonne aller Gonnen, 
Gr, die Wiigen hingewendet 
Nach der Freundin Wngefichte, 
Das, verklairt, ihn jehauen lief 
Abglanz vow dem ew’gen Lichte, 
Cinem gottliden Gedicht 
Hat er alles einverleibet 
Mit jo ew’gen Feuerziigen, 
Wie der VBlizb in Felfen jchreibet. 
Sa, mit Fug wird diefer Sanger 
US der Gdttliche verehret, 
Dante, weldent ird’jde Liebe 
Sid zu himmlifcher verflaret. 
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VBertran de Born. 


Droben auf dem fchroffen Steine 

Raucht im Triimmern WAutafort, 

Und der Burgherr fteht gefeffelt 

Vor des Kings Belte dort: 

/Kamft du, der mit Sdwert und Liedern 
Mufruhr trug von Ort zu Ort, 

Der die Kinder anfgeriegelt 

Gegen ihres Vaters Wort? 


,Steht vor mir, der fic) gerithimet 
Si vermeff’ner Prahferei, 
Dah ihm nie mehr al8 die Halfte 
Seines Geiftes nitig fei? 
Nun der halbe dich nicht rettet, 
Ruf’ dem ganzen doc) herbet, 
Dah er neu dein Sdhlofk dir baue 
Deine Ketten brech’ entzwet!” — 


/deie du fagft, mein Herr und Konig, 
Steht vor dir Bertran de Born, 
Der mit einem Lted entflammte 
Perigord und Ventadorn, 
Der dem miadhtigen Gebieter 
Stet8 int %Ziuge twwar eit Dorn, 
Dem ju Liebe Kinigsfinder 
Trugen thres Vaters Zorn. 


,deine Todjter fa im Saale 
Heltlich, eines Herjogs Brant, 
Und da fang vor ihr mein Bote, 
Dem ein Lied ich anvertraut, 
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Gang, was einft ihr Stolz gewefen, 
hres Dichter’ Gehnfuchtlaut, 

Bis ihr leudhtend Brautgefdhmeide 
Ganj von Thrinen war betaut. 


pAUs de8 Olbaums SAHlummerfdatten 
Suhr dein befter Gohn empor, 
Mls mit zorn’ gen Schlachtgejingen 
Sch beftiirmen lteR fein Obr ; 
Snell war ihm da8 RoR gegiirtet, 
Und ich trug das Banner vor, 
Senent Todespfeil entgegen, 
Der ihn traf vor Ptontforts Thor. 


/ Slutend lag evr mir im WArme; 
Nicht der fcharfe, falte Stahl, 
Daf ev fterb’ in deinem Fluche, 
Das war feines Sterbens Qual, 
Strecen wollt’ er dir die Mechte 
liber Meer, Gebirg’ und Thal; 
WS er deine nicht erreidet, 
Dritdt’? ev meine nod einmal, 


ya, wie AWutafort dort oben, 
Ward gebroden meine Kraft ; 
Night die ganze, nicht die halbe 
Blieb mir, Gaite nidt, nod) Sdhaft. 
LetHht Haft du den Arm gebunden, 
Seit der Geift mir liegt in Haft ; 
Nur zu einem Traueritede 
Hat ev fic) nod) aufgerafft.” 
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Und der Kinig fentt die Stirne: 
pdteinen Sohn haft du verfihrt, 
Haft der Lodjter Herz verzaubert, 
Haft auc) meines nun geriihrt : 
Nimm die Hand, du Freund des Toten, 
Die, verzeihend, ihn gebithrt! 
Weg die Feffelu! Deines Geiftes 
Hab’ id) einen Hand) verjpiirt.” 


Der Waller. 


Muf Galiciens Feljenftrande 
Ragt ein heilg’er Guadenort, 
Wo die reine Gottesmutter 
SGpendet ihres Segens Hort. 
Dem Berirrten in der Wildnis 
Glingt ein goldner Leitftern dort, 
Dem Verftiirmten auf dem Pteere 
Ofinet fic) ein ftiller Port. 


Riihrt fic) dort die Whendgloce, 

Hallt eS weit die Gegend nach ; 
Qn den Stadten, in den Kloftern 
Werden alle Glocen wach, 
Und e8 {hweigt die Meereswoge, 
Die noch faum fic) tobend brach, 
Und der Schiffer fniet ant Ruder, 
Bis er Leif fein , Ave” fprach. 
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An dem Tage, da man fetert 
Der Gepricfnen Himmelfahrt, 
Wo der Gohn, dew fie geborent, 
Sid alS Gott ihr offenbart, 

Da in ihrent Heiligtume 

Wirkt fie Wunder mandher Art; 
Wo fie fonft im Bild nur wohnet, 
Siihlt man thre Gegenwart. 


VBunte Kreujzesfahnen ziehen 
Durd) die Felder thre Bahn; 
Mit bemalten Winrpeln gritfet 
Sedes Schiff und jeder Kahn; 
Muf dem Felfenpfade Lftimmert 
Waller, feftlic) angethan: 

Cine volle Himmelsteiter, 
Steigt der fchroffe Berg hinan. 


Dod den heitern Pilger folgen 
Mndre barfufy und beftaubt, 
Angethan mit hirnen Hembden, 
Afde tragend auf dem Haupt; 
Golche find’s, die der Gemeinfdjaft 
Srommer Chriften find beraubt, 
Denen nuv am Thor der Kirche 
Hinjzutnieen ift erlaubt, 


Und nad) allen feuchet einer, 
Deffen Wuge troftlos irrt, 
Den die Haare wild umflattern, 
Dem ein langer Bart fic) wirrt ; 
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Cinen Reif von rofPgem Cifen 
Tragt er um den Leib gefchirrt, 
Ketten aud) um Arn’ und Veine, 
Da ihm jeder Tritt evflirrt. 


Weil erfdlagen er den Bruder 
Cinft im jeines Zornes Haft, 
LieB er aus dent Schwerte jdmieden 
Senen Ming, der ihn umfaft. 
erm vont Herde, fern vont Hofe 
Wandert er und will nicht Raft, 
Bis ein himmlifch Gnadenwunder 
Sprenget feine RKettenlaft. 


Triig’? er Sobhlen auch von Cijen, 
Wie er wallet ohne Schuh’, 
Lange hidtt’ er fie zertreten, 
Und nod) ward ifm nirgend Muh’. 
Nimmer findet er den Heil’gen, 
Der an ihm ein Wunder thu’ ; 
Mle Gnadenbilder jucht er: 
eines winft ibm Frieden zu. 


M{S mum der den Fels erftiegen 
Und fich an der Pforte neigt, 
Tinet fon das Whendlauten, 
Dem die Ptenge betend jdprveigt. 
Nicht betritt jein Fup die Hallen, 
Drin der Sungfrau Bild fich zeigt, 
Farbenhell im Strahl der Sonne, 
Die gum Meere niederfteigt. 
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Welche Glut ift ausgegoffen 
Uber Wolfen, Meer und Flur! 
Blieh der goldne Himmel offer, 
M18 empor die Heilge fuhr? 
Bliiht noch auf den Rofenwolfen, 
Shres Fupes lidcjte Spur? 
Schaut die Meine felbjt Hernieder 
Aus dem glamgenden MWzrv ? 


Mile Pilger gehw getrodjtet, 
Nur dev eine regt fich nicht, 
Liegt nod) immer an der Sehwelle 
Mit dem bleichen AXngeficht. 


Heft noch jdlingt um Leib und Glieder 


Gish der Feffelu jchwer Gewicht: 
Mber fret ift jdjon die Seele, 
Schwebet in dent Mteer von Licht. 


Die VBidajfoabriicte. 


Muf der Bidafjoabriice 
Steht ein Heil’ger, altergrau, 
Gegnet rechts die fpawjden Berge, 
Segnet linfs den franPfden Gau: 
Wohl bedarfs an diefer Stelle 
Milden Troftes himimelher, 
Wo fo mancder von der Heimat 
SaAeidet ohne Wiederfehr, 


Balladen und Romangjen, 


MNuf der Bidaffoabriice 
Spielt ein zauberhaft Gefidt, 
Wo der cine Ehatten fiehet, 
Sieht der andre goldnes Licht ; 
Wo dent einen Rofen lachen, 
Sieht der andre ditrren Gand, 
Sedem ift das Efend finfter, 
Sedem glingt fein Vaterland. 


Hriedlid) raufdt die Bidaffoa 
Bu der Herde Glocentflang, 
Aber im Gebirge drihnet 
Knall auf Knall den Tag entlang, 
Und am Abend ftetgt hernieder 
Cine Scar zum Fufgeftad’, 
Unftet, mit 3erviff'ner Fahne ; 
Blut betraufelt ihren Pfad. 


Auf der Bidaffaobriice 
Lehnen fie die Biichjen bei, 
Binden fich die frifdhen Wunden, 
Biabhlen, wer noch itbrig jet; 
Lange harren fie Vermifter, 
Doh ihr Haufletn wadhfet nicht. 
Cinmal wirbelt nod) die Trommel, 
Und ein alter Kriegsmann fpricht ; 


/ollt die Fahne denn zujammen, 
Die der Freiheit Banner war! 
Nicht zum erften Male wandelt 
Diefen Grengiweg ihre Shar ; 

Nicht zum erjten Male fucht fie 
Cine Freiftatt in der Fern’, 
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Doch fie zieht nidjt arm an Ehre, 
Bieht nidt ohne giinft’gen Stern: 


yer von vor’gen Freihettsfampfen 
Mehr als einer Yarben fithrt, 
Heute, da wir alle bluten, 
Mina, bliebft du wunberiihrt. 
Ganz und etl ift uns der Retter, 
Nod) verbiirgt ift Gpaniens Gliic. 
SGdjreiten wir getroft hiniiber! 
Cinft noch fehren wir juriicd.” 


Mina rafft fich auf vom Steine 
(Miide ja er dort und till), 
Blidt noch einmal nach den Bergen, 
Wo die Gonne finfen will; 
Seine Hand, zur VBruft gehalten, 
Hemint nicht mehr des VBlutes Lauf: 
Auf der Bidaffoabriice 
Brachen alte Wunden anf. 


—e>e——__ 


Unftern. 


Unftern, diejem guten Sungen, 
Hat eS feltfam fic) gefdhict, 
Mancdhes wir’ ihr faft gelungen, 
Mancdhes wir’ ihm fdhier gegliict. 
Alle Ghiicesfterw’ im Bunde 
Hatten wethend ihm geladht, 
Wenn die Mutter eine Stunde 
Srither ihn zur Welt gebradht, 


Balladen und Romanjen. 


Waffenruhim und Heldenehre 
Hatten zeitig thm gebliiht, 
War dod) im dent ganjzen Heere 
Keiner jo vow Nut ergliiht. 
Nur al$ jdhon in wilden Wogen 
Seine Shar zum Sturme drang, 
Kam ein Bote hergeflogen, 
Der die Friedensfahne fehwang. 


Nah’ ift Unfterns Hochzeitfeier ; 
Hold und fittig gliiht die Sraut, 
Gieh! da fommmt ein reich’rer Freier, 
Der die Cltern ba erbaut. 

Dennod) hatte die Geraubte 
Shr als Witwe nod) begliict, 
Wire nicht der Sotgeglaubte 
Ploslid) wieder angeriicdt. 


Reid) war’ Unftern noch geworden 
Mit dem Gut der neuen Welt, 
Hitte nicht ein Sturm aus Morden 
Noch im Port das Schiff zerfcjellt. 
Gliidlich war er jelbjt entidwommen 
(Ciner Planfe Hatt’ er’s Danf), 
Hatte jon den Strand erflommen, 
Glitt zuriié nod) und verjant. 


Sn den Himmel fonder Zrweifel 
Wiird’ er gleich gefommen fein, 
Liefe nicht ein dummer Teufel 
Suft ihm im den Weg hinein. 
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Teufel meint, e8 fet die Seele, 
Die er eben holen fol, 

Packt de Unftern an der Keble, 
Rennt mit ihm davow wie toll: 


Da erfeheint ein lidjter Engel 
Rettend aus dent Rebelduft, 
Donnert flugs den jdwarzen BVengel 
Qu die tieffte Hillenfluft, 

Sdhwebt der goldnen Himmelsferne 
Mit dem armen Unftern Zu, 

liber gut’ und bife Sterne 

Hlihrt ev den zur ew’gen Ruh’. 


Der Ring. 


&8 ging an einem Morgen 
Sin Ritter itber dte Wi; 
Er dacht’ in bangen Sorgen 
An die allerfhinite Frau: 


ydtetn wertes Ringlein golden, 
Verfiinde du mir fret, 
Du Pfaud von meiner Holden, 
Wie fteht eS mit ihrer Trew’ ?” 


Wie er’s betrachten wollte, 
Vom Finger es ihm fprang ; 
Das Ringlein hiipft’? und rollte 
Den ®Wiejenraiw entlang, 


BValladen und Romanjen. 


Gr will mit jdnellen Handen 
€8 hafden auf der Au, 
Doh goldne Blumen ihn blenden 
Und Grifer, betropft von Tan, 


Gin FalF e8 gletd erlaufdte, 
Der auf der Linde fap; 
Vom Wipfel er niederranfdte, 
Er holt’ e8 aus dem Gras. 


Mit macdhtigem Gefieder 
Gr in die Luft fic) jhwang ; 
Da wollten feine Briider 
Shm rauben den goldbnen Fang. 


Doh feiner gewwann’s von allen, 
Das Ringlein fiel aus der Hof’. 
Der Ritter fah e8 fallen 
Sn einen tiefen Gee. 


Die Fijchlein Hiipften munter, 
Bu hajchen den goldnen Tand ; 
Das Ringlein fant hinunter, 
Bis e8 den Blicen jdwand. 


/O Ringlein, auf den Criften, 
Da fiffen dic) Gras und Blum’; 
© Ninglein, im den Liiften 
Da tragen die Vogel dic) um; 
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/O Ringlein, in Wafers Grunde 
Da hajdhen die Fifche fret: 
Mein Ringlein, ift das die Kunde, 
Die Kunde, von Liebdhens Crew’ 2” 


Graj Cherhards Weifdorn. 


Graf Cbherhard tm Bart 
Vom Wiirttemberger Land, 
Er fam auf frommer Fabhrt 
Bu Paldftinas Strand. 


Dajelbft er etnsmals ritt 
Durd einen frijden Wald; 
Gin griines Reis er {cynitt 
Von einent Weikdorn bald, 


Gr ftect’ e3 mit Vedadht 
Wf feinen Cijenhut ; 
Er trug e3 in der Schlacht 
Und itber Meeres Slut. 


Und alg er twar daheim, 
€r’3 in die Erde ftect, 
Wo bald mand)’ neuen Keim 
Der milde Frithling weet. 


Der Graf, getreu und gut, 
Bejucht? es jedes Sahr, 
Exfreute dran den Mtut, 
Wie e8 gewachjen war. 


Balladen und Romanjert. 


Der Herr war alt und laf, 
Das Reislein war ein Baum, 
Darunter oftmals fap 
Der Greis in tiefem Traum. 


Die Wolbung, hod) und breit, 
Mit janftent Raujden mahnt 
Shu an die alte Zeit 
Und an das ferne Land. 


Die Whmne 3u Hirfau. 


Bu Hirjaw in dea Tritmmern, 
Da wiegt ein Ulmenbaum 
Hrijdhgriinend fetne Krone 
Hod) iiberm Giebelfaum. 


Er wurzelt tief im Grunde 
Bom alten Klofterbau ; 
Gr wilbt fich ftatt des Daches 
Hinaus in Himmelsblau, 


Weil des Gemiuers Enge 
Ihm Luft und Gonne nahm, 


So trieb’s ihn hoch und hdher, — 


Bis er zum Lichte fam. 


G8 ragen die vier Wande, 
Ms ob fie nur beftimmt, 
Den fihnen Wuehs zu jdjirmen, 
Der zu den Wolfen flimmt. 
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Wenn dort im gritnen Thale 
Sch einjam mich erging, 
Die Ulme war's, die Hebre, 
Woran met SGinnen hing. 


Wenn im dem dumpfen, ftunmen 
Getriimimer ich gelaujdt, 
Da hat ihr reger Wipfel 
Im Windesflug gerafeht. 


Sq fah ihn oft ergliihen 
Snr erften Morgenftrahl ; 
Sh jah thu noc) erfeuchtet, 
Wann jdhattig rings das Thal, 


Bu Wittenberg im Mlofter 
Wuchs auch ein folder Strauf 
Und brad) mit Rtefendften 
Bum Klaufendac hinaus, 


O Strahl des Lichts, du dringeft 
Hinab in jede Gruft. 
O Geift der Welt, du ringeft 
Hinauf in Licht und Luft. 


Miinfterfage. 


Am MNiinfterturm, dem grauen, 
Da fieht man grof und Fein, 
Viel? Namen eingehauen ; 
Geduldig tragt’s der Stein, 
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Cinft Hom die luft’gen Schnecen 
Cin Mufjenfohn heran, 
Sah aus nach allen Ecen, 
Hub dann 3u meifeln an. 


Von feinem Schlage fnittern 
Die Hellen Funfen auf; 
Den Turm durdhfihrt ein Zittern 
Vom Grundftein bis zum Knauf; 


Da juct in jeiner Grube 
Srwins, de3 Meifters, Staub, 
Da hallt die Glocenftube, 

Da raujdsht mand) fteinern Laub ; 


Sm grogen Bau ein Garen, 
Mls wollt’ er wunderbar 
Mus feinent Stamm gebdren, 
Was unvollendet war, 


Der Yame war gejdrieben, 
Bon wenigen gefannt ; 
Doh ift er ftehn geblieben 
Und fangft mit Preis genannt. 


Wer ijt noch, der fich twundert, 
Daf ihm der Turm erdrohnt, 
Dem mun ein halb Sahrhundert 
Die Melt des Schinen tint? * 


* Auf der Plattform des Strafburger Miinfters fteht unter vielen 
aud) Goethes Name von feinen afademifden Jahren her eingehauen. 
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Das Reh. 


G8 jagt’ ein Sager frith am Tag 
Gin Reh durch Walder und Wren, 
Da jah er aus dem Gartenhag 
Gin rofig Mtagdlein jdauen. 


Was ift gefdhehn dem guten Pjerd? 
Hat e8 den Fufy verleset ? 
Was ift gefchehn dem Giger wert, 
Daf er nicjt mehr ruft und hetet? 


Das MRehlein rennet immer nod) 
liber Berg und Thal fo bange. 
Halt’ an, du feltjam Sterlein doch! 
Der Jager vergak dic) lange. 


Der weife Hirjch. 
8 gingen drei Siger wohl auf den Birfch, 
Sie wollten erjagen den weifen Hirfd. 


Sie legten fic) unter den Tannenbaum, 
Da Hatten die drei einen feltfamen Traum. 


Der erfte, 


pdtir hat getrdiumt, ic) flop’ auf den Butch, 
Da rvaujdjte der Hirjd) Hheraus, hujd), hufd !~ 
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Der jweite. 


nnd al er fprang mit der Hunde Gellaff, 
Da brannt’ id) ihn auf das Fell, piff, paff!- 


Der dritte. 


pind als id) den Hirjd an der Erde fab, 
Da ftieR ich lufttg ins Horn, trara!“ 


So lagen fte da und fpradjen die drei, 
Da ranunte der weife Hirjch vorbei. 


Und eh’ die dret Sager ihn recht gefehn, 
©o war er davon itber Tiefen und Hdh’n. 


Huh, hulch! piff, paff! tara! 


Harald. 


Vor feinem Heergefolge vitt 
Der fiihne Held Harald ; 
Gie zogen in de8 Ptondes SGdhein, 
Durd) einen wilden Wald. 


Gie tragen mandy’ erfimpfte Fahn’, 
Die hoch im Winde wallt, 
Gie fingen manches Siegeslied, 
Das durd) die Verge halt. 


Was raufdet, lanfchet im Gebiifdh? 
Was wiegt fic) auf dem Baum? 
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Was fenfet aus den Wolfen fich 
Und taudt aus Stromes Sdhaum? 


Was wirft mit Bhunen wm und um? 
Was fingt fo wonniglich? 
Nas tanjzet durch der Krieger Reihn, 
Shwingt auf die Moffe fich? 


Was foft fo janft und Fiikt fo fiif 
Und halt fo lind mmfaft ? 
Und nimmt das Schwert und zieht vom RoR 
Und Lape nicht Muh’ nod) Raft? 


Gs ift der Elfen leichte Shar: 
Hier hilft fein Widerftand: 
SGehon find die Krieger all dahin, 
Sind all im Feenland. 


Nur er, der Befte, blieb guviic, 
Der fithne Held Harald: 
Er ift vom Wirbel bis zur Soh? 
Sn harten Stahl gejdhnallt. 


AM feine Krieger find entriict, 
Da liegen Schwert und Sdild; 
Die Roffe, ledig ihrer Herrn, 
Gie gehn im Walde wild, 


Sun grofer Trauer ritt von dann 
Der ftolje Held Harald; 
Er ritt allein im MNondenfhein 
Wohl durch den weiten Wald, 
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Vom Felfen raufcht eS frifd) und far: 


Er fpringt vom Roffe jdnell, 
Er fhnallt vom Haupte fich den Helm 
Und trinkt vom fihlen Quell: 


Doh, wie er faum den Ourft geftillt, 
Verjagt ihm Wrm und Vein; 
Cr muff} fic) jesen auf den Fels, 
Gr nidt und fhlummert ein. 


Er jhlummert auf demfelben Stein 
Schon mande hundert Sahr’, 
Das Haupt gefenfet auf die Bruft, 
Mit grauem Bart und Haar. 


Wann Blike zucfen, Donner rollt, 
Wann Sturm erbrauft im Wald, 


Dann greift er tréumend nach dem Schwert, 


Der alte Held Harald. 


——*c«— 


Merlin der Wilde. 
Wn Karl Mayer. 


Du fendeft, Freund, mir Cieder 
Boll frijher Waldestuft, 
Du regteft gerne wieder 
> Wud) mir die Dichterbruft ; 
Du Zeigft an jdattger Halde 
Mir den bejdhilften See, 
Du loceft aus dem Walde 
Bum Bad ein jreues Reh: 
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Ob einem alten Suche 
Bring’ ic) die Stunden hin, 
Doh fiirchte nicht, id) fuche 
Mir trodne Bliiten drin! 
Durch feine Zeilen windet 
Ein griiner Pfad fich weit 
Suns Feld hinaus und fdwindet 
Sn Waldeseinjamfeit, 


Da fibt Merlin der Wilde 
Ant Gee auf moof’gem Stein 
Und ftarrt nach feinent Vilde 
Sint dunfeln Widerfdjein 5 
Er fieht, wie er gealtet 
Snr tritben Weltgewiihl : 
Hier im der Wildnis waltet 
Shr neuer Kraft Gefiihl. 


Vom Griin, das um ihn tauet, 
Sft ihm der Blict geftartt, 
Daf er Vergang’nes {chanet 
Und Kiinftiges ermerft ; 
Der Wald in nicht ger Stunde 
Hat unt fett Obhr geranjdt, 
Da e8 in feinent Grunde 
Den Geift der Welt erlanjdt. 


Das Wild, das unt ihn weilet, 
Dem ftillen Gafte zahm, 
8 {chricft empor, enteilet, 
Weil e3 ein Horn vernahm, 
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Von rafdhem Sigertroffe 
Wird er hinweggefiihrt 
Hert gu de8 Kinigs Sadpfoffe, 
Der lingft nad) ihm gefpiirt: 


/, Gejegnet fei der Ntorgen, 
Der did) ins Haus mir bringt, 
Den Mann, der, uns verborgen, 
Den Tieren Weisheit fingt! 
Wohl midhten wir erfahren, 
Was jene Spriide wert, 

Die dich feit manden Sahren 
Der Waldesfdhatten lehrt. 


/ Nicht um den Lauf der Sterne 
Heb’ id) ju fragen an: 
Min Kleinen priift’ ic) gerne, 
Wie es um dich gethan. 
Du fommft im diefer Friihe 
Mir ein Gerufner her ; 
Du Ldjejt ohne Ntithe, 
Wovon das Haupt mir fchwer: 


»Dort, wo dte Linden ditftern, 
Vernahm ich dieje Yacht 

Gin Plaudern und ein Flitftern, 
Wie wenn die Liebe wadht. 
Die Stimmen 3u erfunden, 
Laufh? ic) hinab vom Wall, 
Doh, wahnt’ ich fie gefunden, 
So fslug die Machtigall. 
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dun frag’ ich dich, o Metfter, 
Wer bei den Linden war: 
Dir machen deine Geifter 
Gehetimes offenbar, 
Dir fingt’s der Vogel Keble, 
Die Blatter fainjelw’s dir. 
Sprich ohne Scheu, verheble 
Nights, was dw fchaueft, mir!” 


Der Konig fteht umgeben 
Bon jeinent Hofgefind’; 
Bu Morgen griift’ ifn eben 
Sein rojenblithend Kind. 
Merlin, der unerfdhrocen 
Den Kreis gemuftert hat, 
Nimint aus der Sungfrau Locen 
Gin zartes indenblatt : 


pak mid) dies Blatt dir reichen, 
Lies, Herr, was e8 dir jagt! 
Wem nidt aw joldem Zeicden 
Genug, der fet befragt, 
Ob er in Kinigshallen 
Se Blitter regnen fah ; 
Wo Lindenblatter fallen, 
Da tft die Linde nah’. 


yb haft, o Herr, am RKeinen 
Mein Wiffen hent’ erprobt ; 
Msg’ eS dir fo erfcjetuen, 
Da man e8 billig lobt! 
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LHf’ id) aus einem Lanbe 
Dein Mitfel dir fo bald, 
Viel grif’re loft, das glaube, 
Der didtbelaubte Wald.” 


Der Kinig fteht und fdweiget, 
Die Todhter gliiht von Scam. 
Der ftolje Gebher fteiget 
Hinab, von wo er fam. 

Cin Hirfch, den wohl er fennet, 
Harrt vor der Briicte fein 

Und nimmt ihn auf und rennet 
Durd Feld und Strom iwaldein, 


Verjunfen fag im Ptooje 
Merlin, doch tdute fang’ 
Mus einer Waldfluft Schofe 
Noh feiner Stimme Klang. 
Much dort ift langft nun Friede ; 
Sh aber gweifle nidt, 
Daf, Freund, aus deinem Liede 
Merlin der Wilde fpridft. 


Die Vildjaule des Bacchus. 


Kallifthenes, ein Sitngling 3u Uther, 
Kam einft nach einer durdgefdwairmten Nacht, 
Den welfen Cpheufranz; ums wilde Haar, 
Hintaumelnd in der Dammerung, nad) Haus, 
Gr felber wie die Damim’rung wiift und bleid). 
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(8 nun der Diener nad) dem Schlafgemach 
hm leuchtet durch den hohen Gaulengang, 
Da tritt mit eins im vollen Fackelfdetn 

Des Bacchus gittlid) Marmorbild hervor, 
Von {hipferifcher Metfterhand geformt. 

Sn Sugendfiille hebt fic) die Geftalt ; 

Aus reicem, fang hinwallendent Gelod 
Erglimt das feingewslbte Shulternpaar, 

Und unterm Schatten iippigen Gefledhts 

Von Rebenlaub und jdhwellender Craubenfrudht 
Erjheint das runde, blithende Geficht, 
Crichrocden fihrt Kallifthenes 3zuriic 

Vor der Exjcheinung Herrlichfeit und Glang 3 
Shin ift, al8 hatte mit dem Thyrfusftab 

Der Gott die Stirne ftrafend thm berithrt, 
Mis fprache gitrnend der belebte Mtwund: 

/ a8 fpufft du hier, du wantendes Gefpentt, 
Erebjhher Schatten, fraftlos finnbetiubt ? 

Du haft den heilgen Cpheu mir entweiht, 

Du nenneft frevelud meinen Priefter dich ; 
Hinweg von mir! Bd) fenne deiner nicht. 
Sch bin die Fiille fchaffender Natur, 

Die fic) bejonders in dem edeln Blut 

Der Rebe reich und gittlich offenbart. 

Will euer witftes Treiben einen Gott, 

So fudht ihn nicht auf fonnigem Weingebirg’, 
Nein, fucht ih druntent in deS Hades Macht!” 
Der Gott verftummet, der Fackel Licht erlifdt, 
Der Siingling fleicht befehdmt in fein Gemad, 
Gr nimmt vom Haupt den welfen Epheutranz, 
Und ftill in des Gemiites Snnerftem 
Vejdhworet er ein Heiliges Geliibd’, 


Valladen und Romanjen. 


Von den fieben HSehbriidern. 


Sch fenne fieben lufi’'ge Griider, 
Gie find dte durftigfter int Ort; 
Die jchwuren Hidhlid, niemals wieder 
Zu nennen ein gewiffes Wort, 
Su feinerlet Weife, 
Night laut und nicht feife. 


8 ift das8 gute Wirtlein ,, Waffer,” 
Darin doch fonft fein Wrges ftectt. 
Wie fommt’s nun, daf die wilden Praffer 
Dies fchlichte Wort jo macdhtig fcdhrect? 
Merft auf! tc bericte 
Die Wundergefhidte. 


Cinft horten jene durjt’gen Sieben 
Bon einem fremden Zechfumpan, 
&s jet am Waldgebirge driiben 
Cin neues Wirtshaus aufgethan, 

Da fliefen jo reine, 
So wiirzige Weine. 


Um einer guten Predigt willer 
Hitt’ feiner fic) vom Plat bewegt, 
Doh gilt 8, Glijer gut 3u fiillen, 
Dann find die Burjde gleich ervegt. 

pduif, {affet uns wandern!/ 
Ruft einer dem andern. 
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Sie wandern riiftig mit dem Frithen ; 
Bald fteigt die Gonne dritdend heif, 
Die Bunge lechjt, die Lippen glithen, 
Und von der Stirne rinnt der Gchweif : 

Da riefelt fo helle 

Vom Feljen die Ouelle. 


Wie trinfen fie in vollen Biigen! 
Doh al8 fie faum den Durjt geftillt, 
Bejzeugen fie ihr Ptigvergniigen, 
Daf Hier nicht Wein, uur Wafjer quillt : 
vd fades Getrainfe! 
© drmlide Gd wente !/ 


Qn feine vielverwobl’nen Gange 
Nimunt jest der Wald die Pilger auf. 
Da ftehn fie plislich tm Gedrange, 
Verworr'nes Dicicht hemmt den Lauf: 

Gie irren, fte juchen, 
Sie zaufen und flucen, 


Derweil hat fitch in finjt’re Wetter 
Die {hwitle Gonne tief verbiillt ; 
Schon raujdt der Megen durd) die Blatter, 
Gs judt der Blib, der Donner briillt ; 
Dann fonrunt e8 gefloffen, 
Unendlich ergoffen. 


Bald wird der Forft zu taufend Snfeln, 
Bahllofe Strime brechen vor ; 
Hier Hilft fein Tobe, Hilft fein Winfeln : 
Gr mup hindurd, der edle Chor, 
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© griindlice Taufe! 
© fojtlide Traufe! 


Vor alters wurden Menfchentinder 
Verwandelt oft in Quell und Flug; 
Much unjre fieben arme SGiinder 
Vedroht ein gleicher Gitterfdlup : 

Sie triefen, fie [dhwellen, 
Mls wiirden fie Quellen, 


Go, mehr gejd)wommen als gegangen, 
Gelangen fie 3um Wald hinaus, 
Doh feine Sdhenfe jehu fie prangen, 
Gie find auf gradem Weg nad Haus: 
Shon riefelt fo helle 
Vom Feljen die Quelle. 


Da ift’s, als ob fie ranjdend fpredje: 
/Willfommen, jaub’re Britderjdar! 
Shr habt gejdindhet, thortcht Freche, 
Mein Wafer, das euch labend war ; 

Nun jeid ihr getranfet, 
Daf ihr daran denfet.” 


So fam e8, da die fieben Britder 
Das Wafer fitrdjteten hinfort 
Und dafi fie fhwuren, niemals wieder 
Zu nennen da8 verwitnfdte Wort, 
Sn feinerlet Werfe, 
Nicht laut und ntdht leife. 
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Der Graf von Greier’e. 


Der junge Graf von Greiers, er fteht vor feinem Haus, 
Gr fieht am fchinen Morgen weit ins Gebirg’ hinaus, 
Gr fieht die Felfenhirner verflart im golonen Strahl 
Und dammernd mitten inne das griinfte Whpenthal : 


7D Alpe, griine Wipe, wie gieht’s nad) dir mid hint! 
Begliicét, dte dich befahren, Berghirt’ und SGennerin! 
Oft jah ich fonft hiniiber, empfand nicht Leid noch Luft, 
Doch heute dringt ein Gehnen mir in die tieffte Bruft.” 


Und nal’ und naher flingen Gchalmeien an fein Obr: 
Die Hirtinnen und Hirten, fie ziehn zur Burg emypor, 
Und auf des Gehloffes Rafer hebt an der Ringeltan;, 
Die weiffen Armel fhimmern, bunt flattern Band und Kranj, 


Der Gennerinnen jiingfte, jdhlanf wie ein Ptaienreis, 
Erfaft die Hand des Grafen, da mu er in den Kreis; 
&8 fclinget ihn der Reigen in feine Wirbel ein: 

, dei! junger Graf von Greiers, gefangen muft du fein!” 


Sie vaffen ihn von hinnen mit Sprung und Reigentied, 
Sie tanzen durd) die Dorfer, wo Glied fic) reiht an Glied, 
Gie tanzen liber Ntatten, fie tarzen durd) den Wald, 
Bis fernhin auf den Wlpen der helle Klang verhallt. 


Gaon ftetgt der gweite Morgen, der dritte [don wird Har: 
/ Wo bleibt der Graf von Greiers? Bft er verfdhollen gar?” 
Und wieder finft zum Wbhend der fchwiilen Goune Lauf: 
Da donnert’s im Gebirge, da ziehn die Wetter auf, 
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Geborften ijt die Wolke, der Bad) zum Strom gejdwellt, 
Und al8 mit jihem Strahle der Blits die Nacht erhellt, 
Da zeigt fic) in den Strudeln ein Mann, der wogt und 

ringt, 
Vis er den Aft ergriffem und fic) ans Ufer fchwingt: 


da bin id. Weggerifjen aus eurer Berge Sdhof, 
Sim Tangent und im SGawingen ergriff mic) Sturmgetos ; 
Shr alle jetd geborgen in Hiitt’? und Felfenfpalt : 
Nur mich hat fortgejdhiwemmet des Wolfenbruds Gewalt. 


pXeb’ wohl, du griine Wye mit deiner frohen Sdar! 
Lebt wohl — drei jel’ge Tage, da ic) ein Hirte war! 
O! nidt bin id) geboremn ju foldhem Paradies, 
Aus dem mit Blibesflamme de$ Himmels Zorn mich wies, 


yD frijche Wlpenrofe, riihr’ nimmer meine Hand! 
Sch fihl’s, die falte Woge, fie LHfdht nicht dtefen Brand. 
Du jauberifher Reigen, fod’ nimmer mid) hinaus! 
Nim mic) in deine Mauern, du sdes Grafenhaus! “ 


Schwabijche Kunde. 


NiZ RKaifjer Motbart lobejam 
Bum heil’gen Land gezogen fam, 
Da mut’ er mit dem frommen Heer 
Durch ein Gebirge wiift und leer. 
Dafelbjt erhub fich grope Mot, 
Viel Steine gab’s und wenig Brot, 
Und mander deutfche Reitersmann 
Hat dort den Trunk fic) abgethan; 
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Den Pferden war’s fo fdwach im Htagen, 
aft muft’ der Reiter die Mtahre tragen. 
Nun war eit Herr aus Sd wabenland, 
Von hHohem Wiuehs und ftarfer Hand ; 
Des RbfPlein war fo frank und fdwad, 
Gr jog e8 nur am Baume nad) ; 

Er Hitt’ e8 ntmmer aufgegeben, 

Und foftet’3 ih das etgne Leben, 

Go blieb er bald ein gutes Stiie 
Hinter dem Heereszug zuriid: 

Da fprengten plowlich im dte Quer’ 
Hilinfyig tiirfifdhe Meiter daher ; 

Die Huben an, auf ihn gu fdhiefen, 
Nach ihm zu werfen mit den SGptefen. 
Der wac’re Schwabe fort’ fich nit, 
Ging feines Weges Sehritt vor Sehritt, 
Lie fich den Schild mit Pfeilen fpicen 
Und that nur fpsttlic) unt fich blicten, 
Bis einer, dent die Zeit 3u lang, 

Auf thn den frummen Gabel fchwang : 
Da wallt dem Deutjhen auch fein Blut, 
Gr tvrifft des Titrfen Pferd fo gut, 

Gr Haut ibm ab mit einem Streich 
Die beiden Vorderfiif’ zugleich. 

Ws er das Tier gu Fall gebracht, 

Da faft er erft fein Schwert mit Madt, 
Gr jhwingt e8 auf de8 ReiterS Mopf, 
Haut durd) bis auf den Sattelfnopf, 
Haut aud) den Gattel nod) zu Stiicten 
Und tief nod) in de8 Pferdes Mtiicfen : 
Bur Reten fieht man wie zur Linfen 
Ginen halben Tiirfen herunterfinfen, 
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Da pact die andern falter Graus, 

Sie fliehen in alle Welt hinaus, 

Und jedent ift’s, alg wiird’ ifm mitten 
Durd Kopf und Leib hindurd)gefdnitten. 
Drauf fant de8 Wegs "ne Chriftenfchar, 
Die auch juvitcdgeblieben war; 

Die fahen nun mit gutem Bedadht, 

Was Arbeit unfer Held gemadt. 

Von denen hat’s der Kaijer vernommmen. 
Der ltef den Sdhwaben vor fic) fommen; 
Gr fprad): ,, Gag’ an, mein Ritter wert! 
Wer hat dich foldhe Streich’ gelehrt ?” 
Der Held bedacht’ fich nicht zu fang’: 
,Dte Streide find bet uns im Sdhwang’; 
Sie find befannt im ganzen Reiche: 
Man nennt fie halt nur Sch wabenftreide.” 


Die Rache. 
Der Knecht hat erftocjen den edelu Herrn, 
Der Knecht war’ jelber ein Ritter gern. 


Er hat ihn erftoden im dunfeln Hain 
Und den Leib verfenfet im tiefen Rhein ; 


Hat angeleget die Riiftung blank, 
Auf de8 Herren No fich gefdhwungen fran, 


Und als er fprengen will iiber die Briid’, 
Da ftubet das RoR und biumt fich zuriic, 
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Und als er die giilbnen Gporen ihm gab, 
Da fchleudert’s ihn wild in den Strom hinab. 


Mit Arm, mit Fuh er rudert und ringt: 
Der jchwere Panzer ihn niedergwingt. 


Siegfrieds Schwert. 


Sung Siegfried war eit ftoer Knab’, 
Ging von des Vaters Burg herab, 


Wollt’ raften nicht in Vaters Haus, 
Woll? wandern in alle Welt hinaus, 


VBegeguet? ihm manch Mitter wert 
Mit feftent Schild und breitem Schwert, 


Siegfried nur einen Steen trug ; 
Das war ihm bitter und leid genug. 


Und als er ging im finftern Wald, 
Kam ev zu einer Schmiede bald, 


Da fah er Cifer und Stahl genug ; 
Gin luftig Feuer Flaminen fciug. 


7D Meifter, liebfter Meifter mein, 
Lah du mich deinen Gefellen fein 
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wUnd fehr’ dit mid) mit Fleif und Adht, 
Wie man die guten Sdhwerter macht !“ 


Siegfried den Hammer wohl fdwingen funnt: 
Er flug den Wmbof in den Grund ; 


Er jdhlug, daR weit der Wald erflang 
Und alles Cifen in Stitce fprang. 


Und von der letten Cifenftang’ 
Macht’ er ein Schwert fo breit und fang: 


pdeun hab’ ich gejdmiedet ein gutes Schwert, 
Nun bin ich wie andre Ritter wert ; 


pun falag’ ich wie ein andrer Held 
Die Riefen und Draden in Wald und Feld.” 


Klein Roland. 


Frau Bertha faR in der Felfenfluft, 
Sie Flagt’ ihr bitt’res Vos; 
Klein Roland fpielt’ im freier Luft, 
Des Klage war nidjt grof. 


,D Kinig Karl, mein Bruder hebr, 
©D da ich floh von div! 
Un Liebe liek ih Pracht und Ehr’, 
Nun ziirnft du fchrectlic) mir, 
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»OD Milon, mein Gemahl fo fiip, 
Die Slut verfhlang mir dic. 
Die ich um Liebe alles lief, 
Nun LaRt die Liebe mich. 


/pKilein Roland, du mein teurves Kind, 
Nun Ehr’ und Liebe mir, 
Klein Roland, fontm herein gejdhwind! 
Mein Troft fommt all von div. 


/Klein Roland, geh zur Stadt hinab, 
Bu bitten um Speil und Crank ; 
Und wer dir gibt eine fleine Gab’, 
Dem wiinjde Gottes Dank!” 


Der Konig Karl zur Tafel faf 
Sm goldnen Mitterfaal ; 
Die Diener fiefen ohw Unterlafg 
Mit Sehiiffel und Pokal. 


Von Floten, Gaitenfpiel, Gefang 
Ward jedes Herz erfreut, 
Doch reidhte nicht der helle Klang 
Bu Verthas Cinjamfeit. 


Und draufen in de8 Hofes Kreis, 
Da jaffen der Vettler viel ; 
Die labten fic) an Trank und Speif’ 
Mehr, als am Saiten|piel, 


Der Kinig fdaut in ihr Gedrang’ 
Wohl durch die offue Chiir, 
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Da dritct fic) durch die didjte Mteng’ 
Cin feiner Knab’ herfiir. 


Des Knaben Meid ift rwunderbar, 
Vierfarb zujammengeftiicdt, 
Doc) weilt er nicht bet der Vettlerfdar, 
Herauf zum Gaal er blict. 


Herein zum Gaal fein Moland tritt, 
M8 wiir’s jein eigen Haus; 
Gr hebt eine Schitfjel von Tijches Mitt’ 
Und trigt fte ftumm bhinaus. 


Der Konig dent: ,,.Was mupy ich fehn? 
Das ift ein fondrer Brauch.” 
Doc) weil er’s rubhig lapt gefdhehn, 
So faffen’s die andern auch, 


8 ftund nur an eine Heine Weil’, 
Klein Roland fehrt in den Gaal: 
Er tritt zum Konig hin mit Ci? 
Und faft jeinen Goldpofal. 


/oeida! halt? an, du fecer Wicht!” 
Der Konig ruft e8 laut: 
Klein Roland laft den Becher nidt, 
Bum Konig auf er jhaut. 


Der Konig erft gar finfter fab, 
Doh lachen muft? er bald: 
/,Ou trittft in die goldne Halle da 
Wie in den griinen Wald; 
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,Ou nimmft die Sehitffel von Konigs Tijd, 
Wie man WApfel brit vom Baum ; 
Du holft wie aus dem Brounen frifd) 
Meines roten Weines SHhaum.” — 


/Die Bawrin fchspft aus dem Bronnen frijdh, 
Die bridht die Apfel vom Baum ; 
Meiner Mutter ziemet Wildbret und Fifch, 
Shr rvoten Weines Schaum.” — 


/Sft deine Mutter fo edle Dam’, 
Wie dou berithmft, mein Kind, 
So hat fie wohl ein Schlok lujtfam 
Und ftattlich Hofgefind’ ? 


/Sag’ an, wer ift denn ihr Truchfep? 
Sag’ an, wer ift ihr Schenf?” — 
pdteine vechte Hand ift thr Cruchfek, 
Meine linke, die ift thr Schent.” — 


/,/Sag’ an, wer find die Weichter treu” — 
pdteine Augen blau allftund’.“ — 
/Sag’ an, wer ift ifr Ginger fret?” — 
Dev ift mein voter Dtund,” — 


ydie Dan’ hat wac’re Diener, tran, 
Doch liebt fie fondre Livret, 
Wie Negenbogen angzujdaun, 
Mit Farben mancdherlei.” — 


nosh hab’ begwungen der Rnaben acht 
Von jedem Biertel der Stadt : 
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Die haben mir als Zins gebracht 
Vierfaltig Tuc zur Wat.” — 


,»Die Dame hat nad) meinem Sinn 
Den beften Diener der Welt. 
Sie ift wohl Vettlerfinigin, 
Die offne Tafel halt ? 


7, So edle Dame darf nidjt fern 
Bon meinent Hofe fein: 
Wobhlauf, drei Damen! auf, dret Herrn! 
Hiihrt fie 3u mir herein!” 


Klein Roland trigt den VBedher flink 
Hinaus zum PBrunfgentach ; 
Drei Damen auf de3 Kinigs Wink, 
Drei Ritter folgen nach. 


8 ftund nur an eine fleine Weil 
(Der Kinig fohaut in die Fern’) : 
Da fehren jdon zurité mit Ei 
Die Damen und die Herrn. 


Der Konig ruft mit einemmal: 
»Suf Himmel! feh’ ich recht? 
Sch hab’ verjpottet im offnen Gaal 
Mein eigenes Gefdhlecht! 


/ouf Himmel! Scdhwefter Berta, bleich, 
Sm grauen Pilgergewand ; 
Hilf Himmel! in meinem Prunfjaal reich 
Den BVettelftab in der Hand!” 
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Srau Berta fallt 3u Fiigen thm, 
Das bleidhe Frauenbild, 
Da regt fich plislich der alte Grimm, 
Gr blictt fie an fo wild. 


Frau VBerta fenkt die Augen fchnell, 
Kein Wort zu veden fich trawt; 
Klein Roland hebt die Augen hell, 
Den Ohm begriift er laut. 


Da fpricht der Konig in milbem Ton: 
Stel’ auf, du Schwefter mein, 
Um diefen, deinen lieben Gohn, 
Goll dir verziehen fein.” 


Srau Berta hebt fic) freudenvoll: 
/tieh Bruder mein, wohlan! 
Klein Roland dir vergelten foll, 
Was du mir Gut’s gethan ; 


/ Soll werden feinem Konig gleich 
Cin hohes Heldenbild, 
Goll fithren die Farb’ von mandhem Reich 
Sn feinem Banner und Schild 


/ Soll greifen im manches Kinigs Tijd 
Mit feiner freien Hand, 
Goll bringen zu Heil und Ehre frifch 
Sein feufjend Mutterland,“ 
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Noland Schildtrager. 


Der Konig Karl jak einft gu Tif 
Zu Aachen mit den Fiirften. 
Man ftellte Wildbret auf und Fifd 
Und lie} auch feinen diirften; 
Viel Goldgejdirr von Harem Schein, 
Mand roten, gritnen Cdelftein 
Sah man im Saale leudjten. 


Da fprad) Herr Karl, der ftarke Held: 
7Was foll der eitle Scdhimmer? 
Das befte Kleinod diefer Welt, 
Das fehlet uns nod) immer: 
Dies Kleinod, hell wie Gonnenjhein, 
Cin Riefe trigt’s im Sdhilde fein, 
Lief im WArdennerwalbde,” 


Graf Ricard, Erzbijdhof Turpin, 
Herr Haimon, Maims von VBaiern, 
Mifon von Anglant, Graf Garin, 
Die wollten da nicht feiern: 

Gie haben Stahlgewand begehrt 
Und hiefen fatteln ihre Pferd’, 
Bu reiten nach dem MRtefen. 


Sung Roland, Gohn de Ptilon, fprach: 
prtieb Vater, hort! ic) bitte: 
Vermeint Ihr mich zu jung und fdhwach, 
Dak ich mit Niefen ftritte, 
Dod) bin ich nicht 3u wingig mehr, 
Cuch nacdgutragen Euern Speer 
Gamt Curem guten Schilde.” 
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Die fechs Genoffen ritten bald 
Vereint nach den Ardennes, 
Doh al8 fie famen in den Wald, 
Da thiten fie fic) trennen. 
Roland ritt hinternt Vater her: 
Wie wohl ihm war, de8 Helden Speer, 
De8 Helden Schild zu tragen! 


Bei SGonnenfhein und Mondentlicdt 
Streiften die fiihnen Degen, 
Doh fanden fie den Miejen nicht 
Sn Felfen nod) Gehegen. 
Zur Mittagsftund’ am vierten Tag 
Des Herjog Ptilon jchlafen lag 
Sn einer Ciche Schatten. 


Roland fah in der Ferne bald 
Gin Bliben und ein Leudhten, 
Davon die Strahlen im dent Wald 
Die Hirfch’ und Meh’ aruffdeuchten. 
Gr jah, e8 fant von einem Sail ; 
Den trug ein Miefe grok und wild 
Vom Berge niederfteigend. 


Roland gedacht’ im Herzen fein: 
/ Was ift das fiir ein SGchrecten! 
Soll ich den lieben Vater mein 
Sm beften Schlaf erwecen? 
Es wachet ja fein gutes PBferd, 


8 wadht fein Speer, fein Schild und Schwert, 


Es waht Noland der junge.” 
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Noland das Sdhwert zur Seite band, 
Herrm Niifons ftarfes Waffen, 
Die Lanze nahm er in die Hand 
Und that den Schild anfraffer. 
Herrm MNtilons Now beftieg er dann 
Und vitt erft fachte durd) den Cann, 
Den Vater nicht zu ween, 


Und als er fam jur Felfenwand, 
Da jprach der Riel’ mit Lachen: 
/ Was will doc) diefer Heine Fant 
Auf foldhent Rofje machen? 
Sein Schwert ift gwier fo lang als er, 
Vont Rofje zieht thn jchier ber Speer, 
Der Schild will ihn erdritden.” 


Sung Roland rief: ,Wohlauf zum Streit! 
Dich renet noch dein Mecten, 
Hab’ ich die Tartfche lang und breit, 
Kann fie mich beffer decfen ; 
Gin ffeiner Mtann, ein grofes Pferd, 
Cin furzer Arnt, ein langes Schwert, 
Muy eins dem andern helfen.” 


Der Miele mit der Stange fchlug, 
Nuslangend in die Weite : 
Sung Ytoland fchwenkte frpnell genug 
Sein Roff noch auf die Seite. 
Die Lanz’ er auf den Riefen fhwang: 
Doh von dem Wunderfchilde fprang 
Wuf Roland fie zuriice. 
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Sung Roland nahin in grofer Haft 
Das Schwert in beide Hinde ; 
Der Miefe nach dem jeinen faft’, 
Er war zu unbehende : 
Mit flinfem Hiebe fchlug Roland 
Shut unterm Schild die linke Hand, 
Dak Hand und Schild entrollten. 


Dem Riefen fchwand der Mut dahin, 
Wie ihm der Schild entriffen: 
Das Kleinod, das ihm Kraft verliehn, 
Mupt? er mit Schnterzen miffen. 
Bwar lief ev gleich dem SGehilde nach, 
Dod) Roland in das Knie ihn ftach, 
Da er zu Voden ftiirgte. 


Roland ihn bet den Haaren griff, 
Hteb ihm da8 Haupt herunter: 
Cin grofer Strom von Blute lief 
Sus tiefe Thal hinunter ; 

Und aus de Toten Schild hernadh 
Roland das licdhte Kleinod brach 
Und frente fic) am Glanze. 


Daun barg er’s unterm Rleide gut 
Und ging zu einem Ouelle: 
Da wujd) er fic) von Staub und Blut 
Gewand und Waffen helle. 
Buriice rvitt der jung’ Noland 
Dahin, wo er den Vater fand 
Noch fdjlafend bei der Ciche. 
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Gr fegt’ fid) an de8 Vaters Seit’, 
Vom Sehlafe felbft bezwungen, 
Vis in der fiihlen WAhendzeit 
Derry Milfon anfgefprungen : 
/ Wad) auf, wad) auf, mein Sohn Roland! 
Nimin Schild und Lange fohnell zur Hand, 
Da wir den Riefen fudjen !” 


Gie ftiegen anf und eilten febr, 
Bu fodhweifen in der Wilde. 
Roland ritt hinterm Bater her 
Mit deffen Speer und Sadjilde. 
Gie famen bald 3u jener Stitt’, 
Wo Roland jiingft geftritten hatt’; 
Der Riefe lag im VBlute. 


Roland faunt feinen Augen glaubt’, 
MS nicht mehr war zu fdhauen 
Die linfe Hand, dazu das Haupt, 
Go er ifm abgehauen, 
Nicht mehr des Riefen Sdwert und Speer, 
Auch nicht fein Sshild und Harnijd) mehr: 
Nur Rumpf und blut’ge Glieder. 


Milon befah den grofen Rumpf: 
/oas ift das fiir ’ne Letche ? 
Man fieht nod) am zerhawnen Stumpf, 
Wie miichtig war die Cie. 
Das ift der Miele. Frag’ ich mehr? 
Veridlafen hab’ id Sieg und Chr’, 
Drum mug ich ewig trauern.” 
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Bu Aachen vor dem Sdjfoffe ftund 
Der Konig Karl gar bange; 
/Sind meine Helden wohl gefund? 
Sie weilen allju lange. 
Doch fel’ ich recht, anf Kinigswort, 
So reitet Herzog Haimorn dort, 
Des Riefen Haupt am Speere.” 


Hery Haimon rvitt in trithem Peut, 
Und mit gejenftem Spiefe 
Leg? er da8 Haupt, befprengt mit Blut, 
Dem RKinig vor die Fiife: 
not fand den Kopf im wilden Hag, 
Und fiinfjig Gdritte weiter lag 
Des Riejen Rumpf am Boden,” 


Bald auch der Ergbijdof Surpin 
Den Riefenhandjaduh brachte, 
Die ungefitge Hand nod) dvin ; 
Er jog fie aus und lacdhte: 
, Das ift ein fon Reliquienftitc ; 
Sch bring’ e8 aus dem Wald zuriic, 
Hand e8 fon zugehauen.” 


Der Herzog Maims von Baierland 
Kam mit de8 Riejen Stange : 
,/Smaut an, was id) tim Walde fand! 
Gin Waffen ftarf und lange. 
Wohl jahwit’ ich von dem fchweren Drud: 
Hei! Bairijd) Bier, ein guter Sdhlud, 
Sollt? mir gar foftlid) munden.” 
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Graf Richard fam gu Fup dabher, 
Ging neben jeinem Pferde ; 
Das trug deS Riefen fohwere Wehr, 
Den Harnijd famt dem Schwerte: 
/BWer fuchen will im wilden Cann, 
Mand Waffenftiic noc) finden fan, 
Sft mir zu viel gewefen.” 


,Der Graf Garin that ferne fdon 
Den Schild des Riefen fchwingen. 
»Derv hat den Schild, de8 ift die Krov’, 
Der wird das Kleinod bringen.“ — 
pden Schild hab’ ich, ihr lieben Herrn! 
Das Kleinod Hitt’ ich gar zu gern: 
Dod das ift ausgebroden.” 


Bulegbt that man Herrn MNifon jehn, 
Der nach dem Sehloffe lentte ; 
Er fief} das Roplein flangfam gebhn, 
Das Haupt er traurig fjenfte, 
Noland ritt Hinterm Vater her 
Und trug ihm feinen ftarfen Speer 
Bujamt dem feften Schilde. 


Doch wie fie famen vor das Schlof 
Und zu den Herrn geritten, 
Macht’ er von Vaters Sdhilde fos 
Den Rierat in dev Mtitten ; 
Das Riefenfleinod jetst’ er ein: 
Das gab fo wunderflaren Gdhein 
{8 wie die liebe Gonne, 
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Und als nun diefe helle Glut 
Sin SGchilde Mifons brannte, 
Da vief der Kinig frohgemut : 
/ Sel Milon von Anglante! 
Der Hat den Miefen itbermannt, 
Shut abgefdhlagen Haupt und Hand, 
Das Kleinod ihnr entviffen.” 


Herr Mtilon hatte fich gewandt, 
Sah ftaunend all die Helle: 
,/ roland, fag’ an, du junger Fant! 
Wer gab dir das, Gefelle 2” — 
/Um Gott, Serv Vater, giirnt mir nidt, 
Daf ich erfehlug den groben Wicht, 
Derweil Shr ebew fchliefet!/ 


Konig Karls Meerfahrt. 


Der Kinig Karl fubhr iiber Meer 
Mit feinen zwdlf Genoffen, 
Bum heil’gen Lande fteuert’ er 
Und ward bom Sturm verftofen. 


Da jprad) der fithne Held Noland: 
7 Sh tann wohl fechten und jdirmen, 
Doch Halt mir dieje Kunft nicht ftand 
Vor Wellen und vor Stiirmen.” 


Dann fprad) Herr Holger aus Danemarf: 


/ sd fann die Harfe fclagen — 
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Was hilft mir das, wenn alfo ftarf 
Die Wind’ und Wellen jagen 2” 


Herr Oliver war auch nicht frob, 
Er jah auf feine Webre: 
/S8 ift mir um mich jelbft nicht fo, 
Wie um die Witekldre.“ 


Dann fprac) der jehlimme Ganelon 
(Gr fprach e8 nur verjtohlen): 
pdtv’ ich mit guter Wrt davon, 
Mich’ euch der Tenfel holen.” 


CErzbijdhof Xurpin jeufzte fehr: 
/dsir find die Gottesitreiter, 
RKomim, liebjter Heiland, iiber das Peer 
Und fiihr’ uns gnadig weiter!” 


Graf Richard Obnefurdt hub an: 
Shr Geijter aus der Holle, 
Sch hab’ euch manden Dienft gethan : 
Sest helft mir von der Stelle!” 


Herr Maimes diejen Wusfpruch that: 
,/Scon vielen riet id) heuer, 
Doh fiifes Waffer und guter Itat 
Sind oft 3n SGchiffe teuer.” 


Da fprach der graue Herr Riol: 
/ Ot bin ein alter Degen 
Und michte meinen Leichnam wohl 
Dereinft ins Trocdne legen,“ 
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&8 war Hery Gui, ein NRitter fein, 
Der fing wohl an zu finger: 
7 Sh woll’, id) wir’ ein Vigelein: 
Wollt’? mich gu Ltebohen fcwingen.” 


Da fprach der edle Graf Garein : 
, Gott helf? uns aus der Schwere! 
Sch trin? viel lieber den roten Wein 
Mls Wafjer in dem Meere.” 


Herr Lambert fprach, ein Siingling frijd: 
/,Sott wol? uns nicht vergeffen! 
Uf’ Lieber felbft nen guten Gifdh, 
Statt dak mich Fijche freffen.” 


Da fprach Heryv Gottfried lobefan: 
Sh laff mir’s halt gefallen ; 
Man rvidjtet mir nidjt anders an 
M18 meinen Briidern allen.” 


Der Konig Karl am Steuer fap; 
Der hat fein Wort gejproden: 
Gr fenft das Schiff mit feftem Mak, 
Bis fic) der Sturn gebrodjen, 


Taillefer. 


Normannenherzog Wilhelm {prac einmal: 
/ Wer finget im meinem Hof und in meinem Gaal? 
Wer finget vom Ptorgen bis in die {pate Macht 
So fieblich, da} mir das Herz im Leibe lacht 2” — 
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Das ift der Taillefer, der fo gerne fingt 
Sm Hofe, wan er das Rad am Vrunnen fdwingt, 
Sm Gaale, want er das Feuer fcjiiret und fact, 
Wann ev abends fic) legt und wann er morgens erwadt.” 


Der Herzog fprach: ,,Sd) hab’ einen guten Kned)t, 
Den Taillefer ; der dienet mir fromm und recht ; 
Sr treibt mein Rad und fdiivet mein Feuer gut 
Und finget fo Hell: das Hihet mir den Mut.” 


Da fpracd) der Taillefer: ,Und wir’ ich frei, 
Viel beffer wollt ich dienen und fingen dabei. 
Wie wollt’ ich diene dem Herjog hoch zu Pferd! . 
Wie wollt’ ich fingen und flingen mit Schild und mit 
Schwert |” 


Night lange, jo ritt der Taillefer ins Gefild’ 
Muf einem hohen Pferde mit Sdhwert und mit Schild. 
De8S Herjogs Schwefter fchaute vom Turm ins Feld; 
Gie jprac): ,,Dort rettet bei Gott ein ftattlider Held.” 


Und al8 er ritt voriiber an Fraiuletns Turm, 
Da fang er bald wie ein Liiftlein, bald wie ein Sturm. 
Gie jprad: ,,Der finget, da8 ift eine herrliche Cuft: 
Gs 3ittert ber Turm, und eS zittert mein Herz in der 
Bruft.” 


Der Herzog Wilhelm fuhr wohf itber das Meer, 
Gr fuhy nach Engelland mit gewaltigem Heer. 
Er fprang vom Schiffe; da fiel er auf die Hand: 
/ det!” rief er, ,ich faff und ergreif’ dic), Engelland!” 
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M8 nun das Normannenheer zum Sturme jdhritt, 
Der edle Taillefer vor den Herzog ritt: 
pmand Saihrlein hab’ id) gefungen und Feuer gefdjitrt, 
Mand Sahrlein gejungen und Schwert und Lange gerithrt. 


/ind hab’ id) Ench gedient und gefungen zu Dane, 
Buerft al8 ein Knecht und dann als ein Mttter franf, 
So faft mich das entgelten am heutigen Tag: 
Verginnet mir auf die Feinde den erjten Gchlag !” 


Der Taillefer ritt vor allem Mormannenheer 
Auf einent Hohen Pferde mit Sdwert und mit Speer; 
Er fang fo herrlich, da8 fang itber Haftingsfeld ; 
Bon Roland fang er und mandem frommen Held. 


Und alS das Rolandslted wie et Sturm erfdpoll, 
Da wallete mand Panter, mand Herze fchwoll, 
Da brannten Ritter und Ntannen von hohem Mut : 
Der Taillefer fang und jdjiirte das Feuer gut. 


Dann {prengt’ ev hinein und fithrte den erften Stof, 
Davon ein englijder Ritter zur Erde fcdhok ; 
Dann jhwang er das Schwert und fiihrte den erften 
Sdhlag, 
Davon ein englifder Ritter am Boden lag. 


Normannen fahen’s, die harrten nicht allzu lang’ : 
Sie braden herein mit Gejdrei und mit Schilderflang, 
Hei! jaufende Pfeile, flirrender Schwerterjdjlag ! 

Vis Harald fiel und fein trowiges Heer erlag, 
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Herrv Wilhelm ftedte fein Banner aufs blutige Feld, 
Snmitten der Toten fpannt’ er fein Gegelt: 
Da faf evr am Mable, den goldnen Pokal in der Hand, 
Wuf dent Haupte die Kinigsfrone von Engelland: 


pdein tapfrer Taillefer, fomm, trinf mir Befdeid! 
Du Haft mir viel gejungen in Lieb’ und in Lcid: 
Doc) heut’ int Haftingsfelde dein Gang und dein Klang, 
Der tinet mir in den Obren mein lebenlang.” 


Das Gliic von Coenhall. 


Von SCdenhall der junge Lord 
Laft fehmettern Fefttrommetenfdhall, 
Er hebt fic) an des Tifches Bord 
Und ruft in trunfner Gifte Sdhwall; 
/dtun Her mit dem Glitde von Cdenhall!” 


Der Sdhenf vernimmt ungern den Spruch, 
De8 Haujes altefter Vajall, 
Nimmet zogernd aus dem feidnen Tuch 
Das hohe Trinfglas von Kriftall ; 
Gie nennew’s da8 Gliid von Cdenhall. 


Darauf der Lord: ,Dem Glas zum Preis 
Saden? Noten ein aus Portugal!” 
Mit Handezittern gieRt der Greis: 
Und purpurn Lidht wird iiberall ; 
Es ftrahlt aus dem Gliice yon Cdenhall, 
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Da fpridjt der Lord und fchwingt’s dabet: 
pdies Glas vow leuchtendem RKviftall 
Gab meinent Ahn am Ouell die Fet; 
Drein fhrich fie: ,Kommt dies Glas zu Fall, 
Sahy’ wohl dann, o Gliid vow Cdenhall !¢ 


Sin Keldjglas ward zum Los.mit Fug 
Dem freud gen Stamm von Coenhall: 
Wir fchliirfen gern in vollemt Zug, 

Wir lauten gern mit fautem Schall. 
Stoft an mit dem Gliice von Cdenhall!” 


Erft Hingt e8 milde, tief und voll, 
Gleich dent Gefang der Nachtigall, 
Dann wie des Waldftroms laut Geroll, 
Bulest erdrihnt wie Donnerhall 
Das herrlide Git von Cdenhall. 


ySumn Horte nimmt ein fihn Gefdjlecht 
Sich den jzerbrechlidhen Kriftall? 
Er dauert linger fdjon, als recht: 
Stoft an! Mit diefem fraft’gen Prall 
Verfucy’ ic) das Gliice von Cdenhall.” 


Und al8 das Trinfglas gellend fpringt, 
Springt das Gewslh’ mit jahem Knall, 
Und aus dem RiR die Flamme dringt; 
Die Giifte find zerftoben all? 

Mit dem bredenden Gliide von Cdenhall. 


Cin ftiirmt der Feind mit Brand und Mord, 
Der in der Nacht erftieg den Wall: 
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Vom Sdhwerte fillt der junge Lord, 
Halt in der Hand nod) den Kriftall, 
Das zerfprungene Gliid von Cdenhall. 


Ant Morgen irrt der Schenk allein, 
Der Greis, in der jerftirten Hall’: 
Gr fudht de8 Herrn verbrannt Gebein, 
Gr fudht im graujen Triimmerfall 
Die Seherben des Glitds von Sdenbhall. 
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, die Steinwand,” fprict er, ,fpringt ju Stiie, 


Die hohe Saule mufy zu Fall; 

Glas ijt der Erde Stolz und Gliic; 
Sn Splitter fallt der Erdenball 

Ginft gleid dem Glide von Cdenhall.” 


Der leste PBfalzqraf. 


Sh, Pfakkgraf Gib von Tiibingen, 
Verfaufe Burg und Stadt 
Mit Leuten, Giilten, Feld und Wald: 
Der Schulden bin ich jatt. 


Bwei Rechte nur verfauf’ ich nicht, 
Bwei Rechte gut und alt: 


Im Rlofter eins, mit jehmucdem Turm, 


Und eins im griinen Wald, 


Ant Klofter jdenften wir uns arm 
Und bauten uns gu Grund: 
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Dafiir der Abt mir fitttern mug 
Den Habicht und den Hund. 


Ym Schinbuch um das Kfofter her, 
Da hab’ id) das Gejatd: 
Behalt’ ich das, jo ift mir nidjt 
Um all mein andres feid. 


Und hort ihr Mtdnchlein eines Gags 
Nicht mehr mein Jagerhorn, 
Darn zieht das Glocflein, fucht mich auf! 
Sch lieg? am fchatt’gen Born, 


Begrabt mich unter breiter Cidy’ 
Sm gritnen Vogelfang 
Und left mir etne Sagermeff’, 
Die dauert nicht gu lang’. 


Graf Eherhard der Ranihebart. 


Sft denn int Sdhwabenlande verjdollen aller Gang, 
Wo. einft fo hell vom Staufen die Mitterharfe lang? 
Und wenn er nicht verjdollen, warum vergift er gang 
Der tapfern Vater Thaten, der alten Waffen Glanz? 


Man lifpelt leidhte Ciedhen, man fpikt mand Sinngedidt, 
Man hohut die holden Frauen, des alten Liedes Licht : 
Wo riiftig Heldenleben laingit auf Bejdhwirung laufdjt, 
Da trippelt man voritber und fhauert, wenn e8 raujfdt. 
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Bric) denn aus deinem Sarge, fteig’ aus dem diiftern Chor 
Mit deinem Heldenfohne, dr Raufdebart, hervor! 
Du fAlugft dic) unverwiiftlic) noc) greije Sahr’ entlang: 
Bris) aud) durd) unjre Zeiten mit hellem Sdhwerterflang! 


1. Der Uberfall im Wildbad. 


Sn jdhinen Sommertagen, wann fan die Liifte wehn, 
Die Wiailder luftig griinen, die Garten bliihend ftehn, 
Da ritt aus Stuttgarts Thoren ein Held von ftolzer Art, 
Graf Cherhard der Greiner, der alte Raufdebart. 


Mit wenig Cdelfnedhten zieht er ins Land hinaus ; 
Gr tragt nist Helm noch Panzer: nicht geht’s auf blut’gen 
Strauk. 
Sn8 Wildbad will er reiten, wo hei} ein Quell entfpringt, 
Der Siedhe heilt und fraftigt, der Greije wieder jitngt. 


Bu Hirjau bet dem Wbte, da fehrt der Ritter ein 
Und trinft bet Orgeljdalle den Hihlen Klofterwein. 
Dann geht’3 durd) Tannenwalder ins griine Thal gefprengt, 
Wo durd) ihr Feljenbette die Enz fich raujdend drangt. 


Bu Wildbad an dem Markte, da fteht ein ftattlic) Haus ; 
8 hingt daran zum Zeicden ein blanfer SpiefR hergus: 
Dort fteigt der Graf vom Roffe, dort halt er gute Raft; 
Den Onell befucht er tiglic), der ritterlide Gaft. 


Wann er fic) dann entfleidet und wenig ansgeruht 
Und fein Gebet gefprocjen, fo fteigt ev in die Slut; 
Er fetst fic) ftets zur Stelle, wo aus dem Felfenfpalt 
Win heifefter und vollften der edle Sprudel walt. 
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Gin angefdoffner Cher, der fic) dte Wunde wujdh, 
Verviet voreinft den Sagern det Quell in Kluft und Buf: 
Nun if’s dem alten Recken ein lteber Zeitvertreib, 

Bu wafden und 3u ftreden den narvbenvollen Leib. 


Da fommt einsmals gefprungen fein jiingfter Cdelfnab’s 
/oere Graf, e8 zieht ein Haufe das ob’re Thal herab: 
Die tragen fchwere Molben ; der Hauptmant fiihrt im Sdild 
Gin Rbslein rot von Golde und einen Cher wild,” 


pdtein Gohn, das find die SGchlegler: die fdhlagen fraftig 
drein, 
Gib mir den Leibrod, Sunge! Das ift der Cherftein. 
Sch fenne wohl den Cher: er hat fo grimmen Zorn; 
Sch ferne wohl die Moje: fie fithrt fo jceharfen Dorn,” 


Da fommt ein armer Hirte in atemlojent Lauf: 
/derr Graf, e8 zieht "ne Motte das unt’re Thal herauf: 
Der Hauptmann fithrt drei Beile; fein Mitftzeug glangt und 
gletpt, 
Dah miv’s wie Wetterleudhten nod) im den Wigen beift.” 


,Das ift der Wunnenfteiner, der gleifend’ Wolf genannt : 
Gib mir den Mantel, Knabe! Der Glanz ift mir befaunt: 
Er bringt mir wenig Wonne; die Beile hauen gut: 
Vind’ mir das Schwert zur Seite! Der Wolf, dev Lechst 

nad) Blut, 


7/Sin Méigdleit mag man jdrecen, das fic) im Bade 
{dmiegt ; 
Das ift ein luftig Necen, da8 niemand Shaden fiigt: 
Wird aber iiberfallen ein alter Kriegesheld, 
Dann gilt’s, wenn nicht fein Leben, doc) fdweres Lodfegeld.” 
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Da fpridjt der arme Hirte: ,,Des mag noc) werden Rat; 
Sch weif geheime Wege, die nod) fein Mtenfd) betrat ; 
Kein RoR mag fie erfteigen, nur Geifen Hettern dort: 
Wollt Shr jogleic) mir folgen, ic) bring’ Eud) ficher fort.” 


Sie Flimmen durd) da8 Dicict den fteilften Berg hinan ; 
Mit feinemt guten Schwerte haut oft der Graf fic) Bahn. 
Wie herb das Fliehen fcjmede, nod) Hatt’ er’8 nie vermerft ; 
Viel lieber mbt’ er fedjten: das Bad hat ihn geftartt. 


Sn heifer Mittagsftunde bergunter und bergauf: 
Schon mu der Graf fich lehnen auf jeines Schwertes Knauf. 
Darob erbarmt’s den Hirten de8 alten hohen Herrn, 

Er nimmt ihn auf den Riiden: ,, Sch thu’s von Herzen gern,” 


Da denft der alte Greiner: ,,€8 thut doch wahrlic) gut, 
Go janftlich fein getragen von einem trenen Blut. 
Qn Fahrden und in Noten zeigt erft das Volk fich echt: — 
Drum foll man nie zertreten fein altes gutes Recht.” 


M18 drauf der Graf gerettet 31 Stuttgart fist tm Gaal, 
Heifft er ’ne Mtiinze priigen al8 ein Gedachtnismal : 
Gr gibt dem treuen Hirten mand) blanfes Stii davon; 
Auch mandem Herrn von Schlegel verehrt ev eins zum Hohn. 


Dann fcidt er tiidt’ge Maurer ins Wildbad aljofort : 
Die follen Mauern fiihren rings um den offnen Ort, 
Damit in fiinft’gen Gommern fich jeder greije Mann, 
Von Feinden ungefihrdet, tm Bade jiingen fann, 
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2. Die drei Kinige 3u Heimfen. 


Drei Kinige gu Heimfen, wer Hatt’ e3 je gedadht, 
Mit Rittern und mit Moffen, in Hervlicfeit und Pract! 
G8 find die hohen Haupter der SGdhlegelbritder{dhaft : 
Sih Konige zu nennen, das gibt der Gache Kraft. 


Da thronen fie betjammen und alten etfrig Mat, 
Vedenfen und bejpredhen gewalt’ge Waffenthat, 
Wie man den ftoljen Greiner mit Kriegsheer iiberfallt 
Und befjer als im Bade ihm jeden Schlich verftellt; 


Wie man ihn dann verwahret und feine Burgen brit, 
Bis er von allent Bwange die Gdeln ledig {pricdt, 
Dann fahre wohl, Landfriede! dann, Lehndtenft, gute Madht! 
Dann ift’s der frete Ritter, der alle Welt verlacht. 


SGahon jank die Macht hernieder, die Kin’ ge find guv Ruh’; 
Gaon trahen jest dte Hahne dent nahen Mtorgen gu: 
Da fhallt mit fharfem Stofe das Wiichterhorn vont Turm. 
Wobhlauf, wobhlauf! ihr SGchlafer! Das Horn verfiindet 

Sturm, 


Sn Nacht und Nebel drauen, da wogt e8 wie ein Meer 
Und zieht von allen Seiten fic) um das Stadtlein her ; 
Verhalt’ne Mannerftimmen, verworr’ner Gang und Drang, 
Hufihlag und Roffesfdnauben und dumpfer Waffenflang. 


Und al8 da8 Frithrot leudhtet, und al8 der Mebel fintt, 
Het! wie e8 da von SGpeeren, von Morgenfternen blintt! 
Des ganjen Gaues Bauern ftehr wim den Ort gefdhart, 
Und mitten Halt gu Mofje der alte Raujdebart. 
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Die Sehlegler midten fdirmen das Stidtlein und das 
Slop, 
Sie werfen von den Liirmen mit Steinen und Gefdof. 
peur fate!” ruft der Greiner, ,,eud) wird das Bad gebeizt: 
Wufdampfen foll’s und qualinen, dafi euch’s die Augen beigt.” 


Rings um die alten Mauern ift Holz und Stroh gehanft, 
Sn dunfler Nacht gefhichtet und wohl mit Teer betvanft: 
Drein fhieRt man glih’nde Pfeile — wie rafdelt’s da im 

Stroh! 
Drein wirft man feur’ge Kranze — wie flacfert’s lidjterloh! 


Und nod) von allen Enden wird Vorrat gzugefiihrt, 
Bon all den riift’'gen Bauern wird emfig nadhgefchiirt, 
Bis hiher, immer hoher die Flamme fect und fhweift 
Und fcdon mit IufPgem Praffeln der Titrme Dach ergreift. 


Gin Thor ift freigelaffen: fo hat’s der Graf beliebt ; 
Dort Hirt man, wie der Riegel fich leife, loje fdjiebt. 
Dort ftiirzen woh! verzweifelnd die Sjlegler jest heraus? 
Nein, friedlich zieht’s heriiber als wie ins Gotteshaus. 


Voran drei Sajlegelfin’ge, 3 Fup, demiitiglich, 
Mit unbedecttem Haupte, die Augen unter fich ; 
Dann viele Herrn und Knechte, gemachjam, Narn fiir Mann, 
Daff man fie alle zahlen und wohl betradten fann, 


/Willfomm!” fo ruft der Greiner, ,,willfomm in meiner 
Haft! 
Sch traf eu) gut beifammen, geehrte Britderfdaft! 
Go fount’ id) wieder dienen fiir den Vefud) tm Bad. 
Nur einen miff’ ich, Freunde! den Wunnenftein — 8 ift 


fchad’.” 
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Cin VBiuerlein, das treulich am Feuer mitgefadt, 
Lehnt dort an feinem Spiefe, nimmt alles wohl in adjt: 
pOrei Kinige 3u Heimfen,” jo fdmollt e8, ,,da8 tft viel; 
Erwifdt man noch dew vierten, fo it’s etn Kartenfpiel.” 


3. Die Schladt bei Reutlingen. 


Bu Achalm auf dem Felfen, da hauft manch fihner War, 
Graf Ulrich, Sohn deS Greiners, mit feiner Ritterfdhar ; 
Wild vanfehen ihre Fliige um Reutlingen, dte Stadt: 
Bald fceint fie zu erliegen, vom heifer Orange matt. 


Doh pliglich einft erheben die Stadter fic) gu Nacht; 
ns Uvadhthal hiniiber find fie mit groker Nacht. 
Bald fteigt von Dorf und Mtiihle die Flamme blutig rot ; 
Die Herden weggetrieben, die Hirten liegen tot, 


Herr Ulrich hat’3 vernomimen, ev ruft int grimmten Zorn: 
/St eure Stadt joll fonmen fetn Huf und auch fein Horn.” 
Da fputen fich die Ritter, fie wappnen fic) in Stahf, 
Sie Heijchew ihre Moffe, fie reiten ftracs zu Thal. 


Ein Kirdhlein ftehet drunten, Sankt Leonhard geweiht ; 
Dabet ein gritner Anger, der fcheint bequem zum Streit. 
Gie fpringen von den Pferden, fie giehen ftolje Reih’n, 
Die langen Spiefe ftarren: wohlauf! wer wagt fich drvein? 


SGdon jtehn vont Uradthale die Stidter fern herbei, 
Man hort der Méinner Saudzen, der Herden wild Ge- 
{Arei ; 
Man fieht fie fiirder jchreiten, ein wohl geriiftet Heer: 
Wie flattern ftolz die Banner! wie bliken Schwert und 
Speer} 
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Mun fdjlief”’ dich feft gufammen, du ritterlide Sahar! 
Wohl haft du nicht geahnet fo dranuende Gefahr. 
Die iibermadt’gen Rotten, fie ftiirmen an mit Schwall: 
Die Ritter ftehn und ftarren wie Fels und Ntanerwall. 


Zu Reutlingen am Zwinger, da ift ein altes Thor, 
Langit wob mit didjten Ranken der Epheu fic) davor; 
Man hat e8 fchier vergeffen: min fracht’s mit einmal auf, 
Und aus dem Zrwinger ftiirzet gedringt ein Biirgerhauf’. 


Den Rittern in den Miicfen fallt er mit graujer Wut: 
Heut’ will der Stidter baden im heifen Ritterblut, 
Wie haben da die Gerber fo meifterlic) gegerbt! 
Wie haben da die Farber fo purpurrot gefirbt! 


Heut’ nimmt man nit gefangen: heut’ geht e8 auf den 
Tod: 
Heur jpribt das Blut wie Regen, der Anger blitmt fic) rot. 
Stet8 dringender umfdhloffen und wiitender beftitrmt, 
Sit rings von Bruderleiden die Ritterfdhar umtiirmt. 


Das Fihulein ift verloren, Herr Ulrich blutet ftarf ; 
Die nod) am Leben blieben, find imitde bis ins Mark, 
Da hajchen fie nad) Roffen und fchwingen fic) darauf, 
Gie hauen durch, fie fommen zur feften Burg hinauf. 


Uh Ulm —,” ftdhnt’ einft ein Ritter: ihm traf des 
Mirdervs Stof; 
pAllmidt’ger!” wollt? er rujen: man hiefR davon das 
Salop. 
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Hery Wrid) fintt vont Sattel, halbtot, voll Blut und 
Oualm : 

Hit’ nidt das SGajlof den Namen, man Hiew’ e8 jebt 
Ahalnt. 


Woh! fommet am andern Morgen ju Reutlingen ans Chor 
Mand trauervoller Knappe, der feinen Herrn verlor. 
Dort auf dem Rathaus liegen die Toten al” gereiht: 
Man fiihrt dahin die Knechte mit ficeremt Geleit, 


Dort liegen mehr den fechzig, fo blutig und fo bleich ; 
Nicht jeder Knapp’ erfennet den toten Herrn fogleid). 
Dann wird ein jeder Leicdjnant von trenen Dieners Hand 
Gewafden und gefleidet in weifes Grabgewand, 


Auf VBahren und auf Wagen, getragen und gefiihrt, 
Mit Cichenlaub befranget, wie’s Helden wohl gebiihrt, 
So geht e8 nad) dent Thore, die alte Stadt entlang ; 
Dumpf tinet von dem Titrmen der Totengloden Klang, 


Gis Weifenheim erdffnet den langen Leidhensug : 
Er war e8, der im Streite des Grafen Banner trug ; 
Gr Hatt? e3 nicht gelaffen, bis er erfchlagen war, 
Drum mag er witrdig fithren auch noc) die tote Sdjar. 


Drei edle Grafer folgen, bewahrt in Schildesamt, 
Von Tiibingen, von Zollern, von Shwarzenberg entftammt, 
© Bollern, deine Leiche umjdwebe ein lidjter Kran; : 
Sahft du vielleicht nod) fterbend dein Haus im fiinft’gen 
Glanj? 
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Von SSadhjenheim sween Ritter, der Vater und der Sohn, 
Die liegen ftill betjammen in Lilien und in DNtohn: 
Mnf ihrer Stamunburg wandelt von alters her ein Geift, 
Der lingit mit Kaggebdirden auf fdhweres Unheil weift. 


Ginjt war ein Herr von Luftnan vom Sheintod aufer- 
wadjt : 
Gr fehrt? im Leichentuche zu feiner Frau bei Macht; 
Davon man fein Gefdledte die Toten hie zum Sderz. 
Hier bringt man threr einen: den traf der Tod ins Herz. 


Das Lied, e& folgt nicht weiter: des Sammers ift genng. 
Will jemand alle wiffen, die man von dannen trug: 
Dort auf den Rathausfenftern, in Farben bunt und flar, 
Stellt jeden Ritters Name und Wappenfdhild fich dar. 


WE nun von jeinen Wunden Graf Ulric) ausgeheilt, 
Da reitet er nach Stuttgart: er hat micht jehr geeilt. 
Er trifft den alten Vater allein am Mittagsmahl: 
Cin froftiger Willfommen; fein Wort ertint tm Saal. 


Dem Bater gegeniiber fist Ulrich an den Tifch: 
Er fchlagt die Augen nieder; man bringt ihm Wein und 
Gifs ; 
Da faft der Greis cin Meffer und fpricht fein Wort dabet 
Und fchneidet zwifchen beiden das Tafeltuch entzwet. 


4. Die Doffinger Schlacht. 


Am Ruheplas der Toten, da pflegt es ftill zu fein: 
Man hort nur leijes Beten bet Kreuz und Leichenftein. 
Bu Diffingen war’s anders: dort fdjoll den ganjen Tag 
Der fefte Kircdhhof wider vom Kampfruf, StoR und Sdlag. 
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Die Stidter find gefommen: der Bauer hat fein Gut 
Bum feften Ort gefliictet und halt’s in tapPrer Hut; 
Mit SpieR und Karft und Senfe treibt ev den Wngriff ab: 
Wer tot zr Boden finket, hat hier nicht weit ins Grab. 


Graf Cherhard der Greiner vernahin der Geinen Pot: 
Sdon fommt er angezogen mit ftarfem Wufgebot ; 
Schon ift wm ihn verfammelt der beften Ritter Kern, 
Vom edeln Ldwenbunde die Grafen und die Herrn. 


Da fommt ein reij’ger Bote zum Wolf bon Wunnenftein : 
/ dein Herr mit feinenv Banner will Euch 3u Dienfte fein.” 
Der ftolje Graf entgegnet: ,Sch hab’ fein nicht begehrt, 
Er hat umfonft die Meitnze, die id) ihm einft verehrt,” 


Bald fieht Herr Ulrich drithben der Stadte Scharen ftehn, 
Von Reutlingen, von Wugsburg, vow Wm die Banner wehn: 
Da brennt ihn jeine Marbe, da gart der alte Groll: 

7 Sh wei, ihr UWbermiit’'gen, wovon der Ramm end) fchwoll.” 


Er fprengt zu feinem Vater: ,Heut’ zahl’ ich alte Schuld; 
Wil’s Gott, erwerb’ ic) wieder die vaterliche Huld, 
Miht darf ich mit div fpeifen auf einem Such, du Held: 
Dod) darf ich mit dir fdlagen auf einem blut’gen Feld,” 


Sie fteigen von den Gaulen, die Herr vom Liwenbund ; 
Gie ftiivjen auf die Feinde, thun fich als Liwen fund. 
Hei! wie der Lowe Ulrich fo grimmig tobt und wiirgt! 
Er will die Sdhuld begahlen, er hat fein Wort verbiirgt, 
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Wen tragt man aus dem Kampfe, dort auf den Cidhen- 
ftumpf ? 
Gott fet mir Siinder gniidig!” Er ftshnt’s, er rdchelt’s 
dumpf. 
© fonigliche Ciche, dich hat der Blik zerfpellt! 
O Ulrid, tapPrer Mitter, did) hat das Sdhwert gefallt! 


Da ruft der alte Recke, dem nichts erfehiittern faonn: 
/Sridhredt nicht! Der gefallen, ijt wie ein andrer Dtann. 
SGelagt drein! Die Feinde fltehen.” Cr rujt’s mit Don- 

nerlaut ; 
Wie ranjfdt fein Bart int Winde! hei! wie der Cher haut! 


Die Stidter han vernommen das feltfam lijtge Wort. 
Wer flieht?” fo fragen alle ; fdjon wantt e8 hier und dort, 
Das Wort hat fie ergriffen gleich einem Rauberiied: 
Der Graf und jeine Ritter durdhbredjen Glied auf Glied, 


Was gleift und glint da drobew und zucdt wie Wetter- 
fein ? 
Das ift mit jeinen Meitern der Wolf von Wunnenftein. 
Gr wirft fic) auf die Stadter, er fprengt fich weite Bucht: 
Da ift der Sieg entfdhieden, der Feind in wilder Fludt. 


Ym Erntemond gejdah e8: bet Gott, ein heifer Tag! 
Was da der edelu Garben auf allen Feldern fag! 
Wie auch fo mandher Sahnitter die WArme finfen lapt! 
Wohl halten dieje Mitter ein blutig Sichelfeft. 


Nod) lange traf der Bauer, der Hinterm Pfluge ging, 
Wuf rof?ge Degenflinge, Speereijen, Panjerving ; 
Und als man eine Linde Zerjagt und niederftrect, 
Beigt fic) darin ein Harnijfd und ein Geripp’ verftedt, 
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M1 nun die Sdladht gefhlagen und Sieg geblafen war, 
Da reidht det alte Greiner dent Wolf die Rechte dar: 
,oabd’ Dank, du tapfrer Degen, und rett’ mit mir nach Haus, > 
Daf wir uns giitlich pflegen nach diejem harten Strang!” 


/oei!” fpricht der Wolf mit Laden, ,,geftel Cuch diejer 
Sch wank ? 

Sch ftritt aus Ha} der SGtaddte und nicht um Curen Dank, 

Gut’ Nacht und Ghiic zur Meije! CEs fteht im alten Mecht.” 

Gr fpricht’s und jagt vow dannen mit Ritter und mit Kuecht, 


Bu Diffingen imt Dorfe, da hat der Graf die Macht 
Bei feines Ulridhs Leiche, de8 einz’gen Gohns, verbradt. 
Gr fniet zur Bahre nieder, verhiillet jein Geficht : 

Ob ev vielleicht im ftillen gewetnt, mam wei e8 nicht. 


Des Morgens mit dem frithften fteigt Eberhard zu Ro; 
Gen Stuttgart fahrt ev wieder mit feinent reij’gen Trof, 
Da fommt des Wegs gelaufen der Buffenhaufer Hirt; 
,Dem Mann if’s trith zu Mute: was der uns bringen 

wird?” — 


vot bring’? Euch bofe Kunde: nacht ift im unfern Srieb 
Der gleifend’ Wolf gefallen, er nahn, foviel thm lteb,” 
Da lacht der alte Greiner in feinen grauen Bart: 
Das Wilflein Holt fic) Kochfleijh, das ift des Wilfleins 
Mert.“ 


Gie veiten vitftig fiivder; fie fehn aus griinem Thal 
Das SdhlofR von Stuttgart ragen, e8 glingt im Ntorgen- 
ftrahl ; 
Da fommt de$ Wegs geritten ein fdimucer Edelfnedht ; 
/Der Knab’ will mid) bediinfen, als ob er Gutes bracht’.” 
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noe bring’ Euc) frohe Mire: Gliie zum Uventelein! 
Antonia hat geboren ein Kniiblein hold und fein.” 
Da Hebt er hod) die Hinde, der ritterlide Greis: 
Der Fink hat wieder Samen, dem GHerrn fet Dank und 
Preis!“ 


Der Schenf von Limburg. 


Zu Limburg auf der Fefte, 
Da wobhnt’ ein edler Graf, 
Den feiner feiner Gafte 
Sentals 3u Haufe traf: 
Er trieb fic) allerwegen 
Gebirg’ und Wald entlang, 
Kein Sturm und auch fein Regen 
Verleidet’ int den Gang. 


Gr trug ein Wams von Leder 

Und einen Sagerhut 

Mit mancdher wilden Feder: 
Das fteht den Saigern gut; 
G8 hing ihm an der Seiten 
Cin Trinfgefif von Buds; 
Gewaltig fount’ er fdhretten 
Und war von hohem Wuehs. 


Wohl hatt’ er Knecht und Htannen 
Und hatt’ ein tiichtig Nok, 
Ging dod gu Fuh von dannen 
Und liek daheim den Trop: 
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Gs war fein ganz Gelette 
Gin SagdjpieR ftarf und lang, 
An dem er iiber breite 
Waldftrome Hihn fic fhwang. 


Nun hielt auf Hobhenftanfer 
Der deutidhe Kaifer Hans: 
Der jog mit hellen Haufen 
Cinsmals zu jagen aus ; 

Gr raunt’ auf eine Hinde 
So hei und hafttg vor, 
Dah ihn fein Sagdgefinde 
Sm wilden Forft verlor. 


Bei einer fithlen Quelle, 
Da mat’ er endlich Halt; 
Gezieret war die Stelle 
Mit Blumen mannigfalt, 
Hier dacht’ er fitch zu legen 
Bu einem Mittagfdlaf : 

Da raujdht’ e8 in der Hagen 
Und ftand vor ihm der Graf. 


Da Hub er an 3u fohelten: 
/rreff id) den Machbar hie? 
Bu Hauje weilt er jelten, 


. Bu Hofe fomimt er nie, 


Man mug im Walde ftreifen, 
Wenn man ihn fahen will ; 

Man muff ihn tapfer greifen, 
Sonft halt er nirgends fill.” 
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Ws drauf ohw alle Fahrde 
Der Graf fic) niederlief 
Und neben in die Erde 
Die Sigerftange ftief, 
Da gviff mit beiden Handen 
Der Kaifer nad) dem Shaft: 
yden Spie muR id) mir pfinden ; 
Sch neh’ ihn mir zu Haft. 


,Der SpieR ift mir verfangen, 

Des ich jo lang’ begehrt ; 

Du jollft dafitr empfangern 

Dier dies mein beftes Pjerd: 
Nicht jhweifen int Gewdlde 
Darf mir ein folder Mann, 
Der mir 3u Hof und Felde 

Biel beffer dienen faun.” — 


/derr Kaijer, wollt vergeben! 
Shr madjt das Herz mir jdjwer. 
Lat mir mein fretes Leben 
Und aft mir meinen Speer! 
Cin Pferd hab’ id fchon eigen; 
Giiv Cures fag’ ih Dank: 

Bu NRoffe will ich fteigen, 
Bin ich ’mal alt und fran.” — 


/ dit div ift nicht 3 ftretten, 
Du bift mir allgu ftolz. : 
Dod) fiihrjt du an der Seiten 
Gin Trinfgefig von Holz: 

Nun mat die Jagd mich diirften, 
Drum thw mir das, Gejell, 
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Und gieb mir eins gu bitrften 
Wus diefem Wafferquell !” 


Der Graf hat fich erhoben ; 
Er fehwenkt den Bedher far, 
Gr fit ihn an bis oben, 
Halt ihn dem Raifer dav. 
Der jcjliirft mit vollen Ziigen 
Den fiihlen Crank hinein 
Und zeigt ein folc) Vergniigen, 
YS war's der befte Wein. 


Dann fat der frhlaue Becher 
Den Grafen bei der Hand: 
Dit {hwenfteft mir den Becher 
Und fitllteft thn zum Rand, 
Du Hielteft mir zum Wtunde 
Das labende Getraint: 

Du bift von dtejer Stunde 
Des deutfjen Meihhes Sdenk.” 


Das Singenthal. 


Der Herzog tief im Walde 

Min Fup der Ciche fak, 

WZ fingend an der Halde 
Ein Ntagdlein Beeren fas. 
Crdbeeren fithl und dujtig 
Bot fie dent greifen Ntann, 
Dod) ihn umjchwebte luftig 
Noch ftets der Tone Bann, 
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pDtit deinent Hellen Liede,“ 
Go jprad) er, ,feine Mtagd, 
Kam iiber mid) der Friede 


Nad) mandher ftiirm’}den Jagd. 


Die VBeeren, die di bringeft, 
Grfrifden wohl den Gaum, 

Dod) finge mehr! Du fingeft 
Die Geel’ in heitern Traum, 


,Srtint an diefer Cice 
Mein Horn von Elfenbein, 
Sn feines Sdhalls Bereidhe 
Sft all da8 Waldthal mein. 
So weit von jener Wirke 
Dein Lied erflingt rundum, 
Geb’ ich im Thalbezirfe 
Dir Erb’ und Cigentum,” 


Noch einmal blies der AWlte 
Gein Horn ins Chal hinaus: 
Sn ferner Felfenfpalte 
VBerklang’s wie Sturmgebraus, 
Dann fang vom Virfenhiigel 
Des Méigdleins fiiper Yeund, 
Wis raufdten Cngelfliigel 
Ob all dem ftiflen Grund, 


Gr legt in ihre Hande 
Den Siegelring zum Pfand: 


/pdtein Weidwerk hat etn Ende — 


Vergabt ift dir das Land.” 
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Da nidt thm Dank die Holde 
Und eilet froh waldaus ; 

Sie tragt im Ring von Golde 
Den frifhen Crdbeerftranf. 


MZ nocd) des Hornes Braufer 
Gebot mit finftrer Mad, 
Da jah man Cher haufen 
Qu tiefer Waldesnacht ; 
Laut bellte dort die Dteute, 
Vor der die Hindin floh, 
Und fiel die blut’ge Beute, 
Erjdoll ein wild Hallo. 

Doh feit des Migdleins Gingen 
Sft vingsum Wiefengritn, 
Die muntern Lammer fpringen, 
Die Kirjchenhaine blithn, 
Seltreigen wird gejdlungen 
Sim goldnen Friihlingsftrahl : 
Und weil das Thal erfungen, 
Go heift e& Singenthal, 


Ver sacrum. 


13 die Latiner aus Lavinium 
Nit mehr dem Sturm der Feinde Hielten ftand, 
Da hoben fie 3u ihrem Heiligtum, 
Dem Speer deS Mavors, flehend Blid und Hand. 
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Da fprach der Priefter, der die Lanjze trug: 
Sud) fiind’ ich ftatt des Gottes, der euch grollt: 
Nicht wird er fenden giinfi’gen Vogelflug, 

Wenn ihr ihm nicht den Weihefriihling jolt.” — 


wShim fet der Frithling heilig!” rief da8 Heer, 
/Und was der Frithling bringt, fet ihm gebracht!” 
Da raujdten Fittide, da flang der Speer, 
Da ward geworfen der Etrusfer Ntacht. 


Und jene zogen heim mit Siegesruf, 
Und wo fie jaudzten, ward die Gegend griin ; 
Heldblumen jprogten unter jedent Huf ; 
Wo Speere ftreiften, jah man Baum’ erblithn. 


Dod vor der Heimat Thoren am Altar, 
Da harrten fdon zum feftliden Empfang 
Die Frauen und der Sungfrau’n Helle Scar, 
Vekringt mit Bliite, welche heut’ entiprang. 


Ws nun verraufdt der frendige Willfomm, 
Da trat der Priefter auf den Hiigel, ftieR 
ns Gras den heil’gen Sdhaft, verneigte fromnr 
Sein Haupt und fprac) vor allem Volfe dies: 


,oeil dir, der Sieg uns gab in Todesgraus! 
Was wir gelobten, da8 erfitllen wir: 
Die Arme breit’ id) auf dies Land hinaus 
Und weihe diefen vollen Frithling div. 
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a8 jene Srift, die herdenvetche, trug, 
Das Lamm, das Riclein flamime deinem Herd! 
Das junge Rind erwachje nidt dem Pflug 
Und fiir den Ziigel nicht das mut’ge Pferd! 


/Und was in jenen Bliitengarten reift, 
Was aus der Saat, der gritnenden, gedeiht, 
€8 werde nicht von Penjdenhand geftreijt : 
Dir fei e8 alles, alles div geweiht!” 


Shon lag die Menge fchweigend auf den Knie’n; 
Der gottgeweihte Friihling jdwieg umber, 
Go leuchtend, wie fein Frithling je erfdhien ; 
Cin heilger Schauer waltet’ ahnuung/dhwer. 


Und weiter fpracd) der Priefter: Schon gefreit 
Wiaihnt ihr die Haupter, da8 Geliibd’ vollbracht? 
Vergakt ihr ganz die Gabung alter Beit? 

Habt ihr, was ihr gelobt, nicht vorbedacht ? 


yderv Biitten Duft, die Saat im heitern Licht, 
Die Trift, von neugeborner Zucht belebt, 
Sind fie ein Friihling, wenn die Sugend nicht, 
Die menjdlide, durch fie den Reigen webt? 


pMtehr als die Lammer find dem Gotte wert 
Die Sungfraw’n in der Jugend erftem Kranz ; 
Mehr als der Fiillen auch hat er begehrt: 
Der Siinglinge im erften Waffenglang. 
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wD, nidht umfonft, ihre Sine, waret ihr 
Sm Rampfe fo von Gottestraft durdhgliiht! 
O, nidt umfonjt, ihr Tichter, fanden wir, 
Ritcfehrend, euch fo wundervoll erbliiht! 


Sin Volf hajt du vom Fall erldft, o Mars! 
Von Samad) der Knecht\haft hielteft du es rein 
Und willft daflir die Sugend eines Sahrs: 
Nim fte! Sie ift dir heilig, fie tft dein.” 


Und wieder warf das Volf fic) auf den Grund, 
Nur die Geweihten ftanden nod) umber, 
Von SMinheit leuchtend, wen auch bleich der Ptund, 
Und heilger Schauer lag auf allen jchwer. 


Nod) fag die Dtenge fchweigend wie das Grab, 
Dem Gotte zitternd, den fie erft befchwor: 
Da fuhr aus blauer Luft ein Strahl herab 
Und traf den Speer und flammt’ auf ihnt empor. 


Der Priefter hob dahin fein Angeficht 
(Shm wallte glinjend Bart und Silberhaar), 
Das Auge ftrahlend von dem Himmelslidt, 
Verfiindet’ er, was ihm erdffnet war: 


pict {aRt der Gott von feinent heil’gen Raub, 
Doh will er nidt den Tod, er will die Kraft; 
Nicht will er einen Frithling, welf und taub, 
Nein, einen Friihling, weldjer treibt im Saft. 
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/UI8 der Latiner alten Mauern foll 
Dem Kriegsgott eine neue Pflanzung gebhn, 
Wrs diefem Lenz, infraft’ger Keime voll, 
Wird eine grofe ZBulunft ihm erftehn. 


/drum wable jeder Siingling fich die Braut: 
Mit Blumen find die Loden fou befrangt ; 
Die Sungfrau folge dem, dem fie vertraut! 

Go zieht dahin, wo euer Stern erglingzt! 


yDite Korner, deren Halme jest noc grin, 
Gie nehmet mit zur Wusfaat in die Fern’, 
Und von den Baumen, weldhe jest noc) blithn, 
VBewahret eud) den Schsfling und den Kern! 


nder junge Stier pfliig’ ener Nenbruchland, 
Auf eure Weider fiihrt das munt’re Lamin; 
Das rafde Fiillen fpring’ an eurer Hand, 
Sir fiinft'ge Schfachten ein gejunder Stamm! 


,deun Shlacht und Sturm ijt euch vorausgezeigt : 


Das ijt ja diejes ftarfen Gottes Recht, 
Der jelbft in eure Mitte niederfteigt, 
Bu zeigen eurer Kinige Gejdpledt. 


pot eurent Tempel haften wird fein Speer: 
Da jAlagen ihn die Feldherrn jchiitternd an, 
Wann fie ausfahren iiber Land und Meer 
Und unt dew Erdfreis ziehn die Siegesbahn. 
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nov habt vernommen, was dem Gott gefallt : 
Geht hin, bereitet eud), gehordet frill! 
Shr feid das Saatforn einer neuen Welt : 
Das ift der Weihefriihling, den er will.” 


UWus ,Der Kinigsfohn.” 
Der blinde Sanger. 


Der Kinig und die Kinigin 
Sie ftehen auf dem Throne ; 
Da gliht der Thron wie Ptorgenrot, 
Wie fteigende Gonw’ die Krone. 


Viel ftolje Ritter ftehn umber, 
Die Schwerter in den Handen ; 
Gie finnen ihre W2ugen nidjt . 
Vom listen Throne wenden. 


Gin alter blinder Ganger fteht 
Un feine Harf’ gelehnet ; 
Gr fiihlet, da die Zeit erfdien, 
Die er jo lang’ erfehnet. 


Und pliplich fpringt vom hohen Glanz 
Der Mugen finft’re Hiille : 
Er faut hinanf und wird nicht fatt 
Der Herrlidfeit und Fiille. 


Gr greifet in fein Gaiten|ptel ; 
Das ijt gar hell erflungen: 
Gr hat in Licht und Seligfeit 
Sein Schwanenlied gefungen. 
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Des Sangers Fluch. 


Es ftand in alten Zeiten ein Schlofs fo Hoc) und hehr, 
Weit glanzt? eS iiber die Lande bis an das blaue Meer; 
Und rings von duft’gen Garten ein biittenvether Kran3, 
Drin fprangen frifehe Brunnen in Regenbogenglan3, 


Dort jaf ein ftolzer Konig, an Land und Siegen reich ; 
Er faf} auf feinem Throne jo finjter umd fo bletc) : 
Denn was er finnt, ijt Sdhrecen, und was er blict, tft Wut, 
Und was er [pridjt, ift Geifel, und was er fcjreibt, ift Blut. 


Cinjft 30g nach diejem Gehloffe etn edles Gangerpaar, 
Der ein’ in goldnen Yocfen, der andre grau von Haar: 
Der Alte mit dev Harfe, der fak auf fehmucem Mok; 
Es fhritt ihm frijdh gur Seite der blithende Genof. 


Der atte fpracd) zunt Sungen: ,,Qun fet beveit, mein 
Sohn! 
Den unjrer tiefften Lieder, ftimmn’ an den vollften Ton! 
Nim alle Kraft zujammen, die Luft und and) den Schmer;! 
E8 gilt uns heut’, zu rithren des Kinigs fteinern Herz.” 


SGAon ftehn die beiden Ganger im hohen Saiulenfaal, 
Und auf dem Throne fiben der Kinig und fein Gemahf: 
Der Kinig furd)tbar prichtig wie blut’ger Nordlicht{dein, 
Die Kinigin fii} und milde, als blickte Vollmond drein. 


Da jhlug der Greis die Saiten, er fdlug fie wundervoll, 
Daf reicher, immer reider der Kang zum Obre fchwol ; 
Da ftrdmte Himmilifeh Helle de8 Siinglings Stimme vor, 
Des Alten Gang dazwifden, wie dumpfer Geifterdor. 
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Sie fingen von Lenz und Liebe, von fel’ger, goldner Zeit, 
Von Freiheit, Mannerwiirde, von Trew’ und Heiligkeit : 
Sie fingen von allem Siifen, was Menfdenbruft durchbebt, 
Gie fingen von allem Hohen, was Menfdenher3 erhebt. 


Die Hoflingsjdar im Kreije verlernet jeden Spott ; 
Des Kinigs trot’ge Krieger, fie beugen fic) vor Gott ; 
Die Kinigin, jerfloffen tm Wehmut wand in Luft, 

Gie wirft dem Ginger nieder die Roje von ihrer Bruft. 


pdhr habt mein Volk verfiihret: verlodt ihr nun mein 
Weib 2” 
Der Konig jhreit es wiitend, er bebt am ganjzen Leib. 
Cr wirjt fein Schwert, das blitend des Siinglings Bruft 
durdhdringt, 
Draus ftatt der goldnen Lieder ein Blutftrahl hod auffpringt. 
s 
Und wie vom Sturm jerftoben tft all der Hirer Sshwarm, 
Der Fiingling hat verrichelt in feines Metjters Wrm. 
Der falagt wm ihn den Mantel und fest thn auf da8 Mok, 
Gr bind’t ihn aufrecht fefte, verlapt mit thm das Schlof. 


Doh vor dem hohen Thore, da halt der Gangergreis, 
Da faft er feine Harfe, fie, aller Harfen Preis : 
Un einer Marmorjiule, da hat er fie zerfdellt ; 
Dann rift er, daf e8 fhaurig durd) Schlok und Garten gellt : 


7 Wely euch, ihr ftoljen Hallen! Mie tine fliger Klang 
Durch eure Riume wieder, nie Saite noc) Gefang, 
Nein, Seufzer nur und StHhnen und fener Sflavenjdhritt, 
Bis euch gu Schutt und Moder der Rachecetft xertritt! 
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/ Wel) euch, ihr duft’'gen Garten tm holden Matenlicht! 
Euch zeig’ ich diefes Toten entftelltes Wngeficht, 
Daf ihr darob verdorret, dafi jeder Onell verfiegt, 
Da ihr in fiinft’gen Tagen verftetut, verddet liegt. 


/ Wel’ dir, verrudter Mtdrder, du Fluch des Gangertums ! 
Umfonjt fei all dein Ringen nach Krangen blutgen Ruhms ; 
Dein Ytame fei vergefjen, in ew’ge Nacht getancht, 

Set wie ein lesBtes Rdcheln tr leere Luft verhaucht !/ 


Der WAlte hat’S gerufer, der Himmel hat’s gehort, 
Die Mauern liegen nteder, dte Hallen find zerftort ; 
Nod) eine Hohe Gaule zeugt von verfehwund'ner Pradht : 
Auch diefe, {chon geborften, fann ftitrvzen iiber Madt. 


Und rings ftatt duft’ger Garten ein dde8 Heideland, 
Kein Baum verftreuet Schatten, fein Ouell burdjdringt den 
Gand, 
Des Konigs Namen meldet fein Lied, fein Heldenbuch : 
BVerjunten und vergeffen. Das ift des Singers Fluch, 


Tell3 Tod. 


Griin wird die Wlpe werden, 
Stiirzt die Lawin’ einmal ; 
Bu Berge ziehn die Herden, 
Suhr ert der Schnee zuthal. 
Euch ftellt, ihr Wlpenfshne, 
Mit jedem neuen Sabhr 
Des Cijes Bruch vom Fohne 
Den Kampf der Freiheit dar, 
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Da braujt der wilde Sdhaden 
Hervor aus feiner Sahlucht, 
Und Fel8 und Tanne breden 
Von feiner jihen Flucht. 

Er hat den Steg begraben, 
Der ob dev Staiube hing, 
Hat weggefpiilt den Knaben, 
Der auf dem Stege ging. 


Und eben fcritt etn anbdrer 
Bur Briice, da fie brad: 
Nicht ftubt der gretje Wandrer, 
Wirft fich dem Knaben nach. 
Faht ihn mit Wdlerfdhnelle, 
Tragt ihn zunt fidern Ort; 
Das Kind entipringt der Welle: 
Den Alten retft fie fort. — 


Dod al8 nun ausgeftofer 
Die Flut den toten Leib, 
Da ftehn um ihn, ergoffen 
Sn Jammer, Mann und Weib. 
Ws fracht? in feinem Grunde 
Des Rotftods Felsgeftell, 
Erjdhallt’s aus einem Ptunde: 
yber Tell ift tot, der Tell!” 


Wir’ id) ein Gohn der Verge, 
Gin Hirt am ew’gen Sdjnee, 
Wir’ id) cin fecer Ferge 
Auf Uris griinem See, 
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Und trat? in meinem Harme 
Bum Tell, wo er verfrhied: 
Des Toten Haupt tm Wrme, 
Spridy id) mein RKlagelied: 


pda Tiegit du, eine Leiche, 
Der aller Leben war ; 
Dir trieft noch unt das bletdhe 
Geficht dein greifes Haar. 
Hier fteht, dem du gervettet, 
Ein Mind wie Mile) und Blut: 
Das Land, das du entfettet, 
Steht rings in WAlpenglut. 


ydie Kraft derfelben Liebe, 
Die. du dem RKnaben trugft, 
Ward einft ti div zum Triebe, 
Daf du den Lwingherrn jdhlugft. 
Nie falummernd, nie erjdjrocen, 
War Retten ftets dein Brauch, 
Wie im den braunen Locfen, 
Go in den grauen auch, 


/Wiirft du noch jung gervefen, 
M18 Du den Knaben fingft, 
Und wirft du dann genejen, 
Wie du nun unterging{t, 
Wir haitten draus gefdhloffen 
Auf fiinft’ger Thaten Mum : 
Doch fchin ift nak dem grofen 
Das fhlicte Heldentunt. 


Balladen und Romanjzen, 


pdr hat dein Obr geflungen 
Vom Lob, daS man dir bot: 
Dod) tft 32 ihm gedrungen 
Cin jcwadher Ruf der Not. 
Der ift ein Held der Freien, 
Der, wann der Sieg ihu frangt, 
Noch glitht, fic) dem zu weihen, 
Was frommet und nidt glanzt. 


/Sefund bift di gefommen 
Bom Werk de8 Borns zuriid: 
Int Hitlferetchen, frommen 
VerlieR dich erjt dein Gliid. 
Der Himmel hat dein Leber 
Nicht fiir ein Bolf begehrt: 
Hiiv diejes Kind gegeben, 
War ihm dein Opfer wert, 


7/280 du det Vogt getroffen 
Mit deinem fichern Strahl, 
Dort fteht ein Bethaus offen, 
Dem Strafgericht etn Vtal: 
Doh hier, wo du geftorben, 
Dem Kind ein Heil zu fein, 
Haft du div nur erworben 
Gin fchmuclos Kreuz vow Stein, 


/Weithin wird lobgejungen, 
Wie du dein Land befrett, 
Von groper Dichter Zungern 
Vernimmt’s nod) fpate Zeit: 
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Doh fteigt am Sc&haden nteder 
Cin Hirt tm WAbendrot, 

Dann hallt int Felsthal wieder 
Das Lied von deinent Lod.” 


Die verlorene Kirche. 


Man horet oft im fernen Wald 
Von obenher ein dumpfes Lauten, 
Doh niemand wei, von wann es hallt, 
Und faum die Gage faun e8 dente: 
Von der verlornen Rirde foll 
Der Klang ertinen mit den Winden; 
Cinft war der Pfad von Wallern voll, 
Nut wetk ihn feiner mehr gu finden. 


Sitngft ging id) in dem Walde weit, 
Wo fein betret’ner Steig fic) dehnet : 
Mrs der Verderbnis diefer Zeit 
Hatt’ ic) gu Gott mic) hingefehnet. 
Wo in der Wildnis alles fdhwieg, 
Vernahm id) das Geltiute wieder ; 

Se hoher meine Sehnjucht ftieg, 
Se naher, voller Hang e8 nieder. 


Mein Geift war fo in fich gekehrt, 
Mein Ginn vom Klange hingenommen, 
Daf mir e& immer mnerflart, 

Wie id) fo hoch hinauf gefonmmen. 


Balladven und Romanzen. 


Mir chien e8 mehr denn hundert Sahr’, 
Da ic) fo hingetriumet hitte : 

M3 iiber Mebeln, fonnentlar, 

Sich Hffnet’ cine freie Statte. 


Der Himmel war jo dunfelblau, 
Die Sonne war fo voll und gliihend, 
Und eines Ntiinfters ftoler Bau 
Stand in dem goldnen Lichte bliihend. 
Mir ditnften Helle Wolfen ihn, 

Gleich Fittichen, emporzuheben, 
Und jetnes Turmes Spibe fchien 
Sm fel’gen Himmel zu verfdweben. 


Der Glode wornnevoller Klang 
Ertinte fchittternd in dem Turme ; 
Doh 30g nicht Menfchenhand den Strang : 
Sie ward bewegt von heil’gem Sturme, 
Mir war’s, derjelbe Sturm und Strom 
Hatt’? an mein flopfend Herz gejdhlagen: 
Go trat ich in den hohen Dom 


Mit jhrwanfem SGdhritt und freud’gem Bagen. 


Wie mir in jenen Hallen war, 
Das fann th nicht mit Worten fchildern, 
Die Fenfter gliihten dunfelflar 
Mit aller Miirt’rer frommen Vildern ; 
Dann fah ich, wunderjam erbhellt, 
Das Bild zum Leben fic) erweitern: 
Sch fah hinaus in eine Welt 
Von heil’gen Frauen, Gottesftrettern, 
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Sch fniete nieder am Witar, 
Bon Lieb’ und WAndacht ganz durdhftrahlet. 
Hoch oben an der Dede war 
Des Himmels Glorie gemalet ; 

Doh al8 ich wieder jah empor, 

Da war gefprengt der Ruppel Bogen; 
Gedffnet war des Himmels Thor 

Und jede Hitlle weggezogen. 


Was ich fiir Herrlidfeit gejdaut 
Mit ftill anbetendem Crftaunen, 
Was ich gehort fiir fe’gen Laut, 

M18 Orgel mehr und als Pofaunen: 
Das fteht nicht in der Worte Nacht, 
Doc) wer darnach fic) treulich jehnet, 
Der nehme des Geldiutes adht, 

Das in dem Walde dumpf ertinet! 


Graf Richard Ohnefurcht. 


Graf Ricard von der Mormandie 
Erjhraf in feinem Leben nie, 
Er jdhweifte Nacht wie Tag umber, 
Manchent Gefpenft begegnet’ er: 
Dod) hat ihm nie was Grawn gemadt 
Veit Tage nod) unt Ptitternaddht. 
Weil er jo viel bet Macht that reiten, 
Go ging die Gage bet den Leuten, 
Gr fel’ in tiefer Macht jo Licht, 
WIS mander wohl am Tage nicht, 
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Er pflegte, wen er fchweift? im Land, 
So oft er wo ein Nuinjter fand, 
Wenn’s offen war, hineinzutreten, 

Wo nidt, dod) auperhalb gu beten, 

Go traf er in der Macht einmal 

Cin Htiinfter an im sbden Thal: 

Da ging er fern vow feinen Lenten, 
Nachdenlich, liek fie fiirbaf} reiten ; 
Sein Pferd er an die Pforte band, 

nt Sunern einen Leichnam fand, 

Er ging vorbet hart an der VBahre 

Und fniete nieder am Altare, 

Warf auf nen Stuhl die Handjdhuh’ eilig, 
Den Boden fiift’ er, der ihm heilig. 
Noch Hatt’ er nicht gebetet lange, 

Da riihrte hinter ifm im Gange 

Der Leichnam fic) auf dem Geftelle: 

Der Graf fah um und rief: ,,Gefelle, 
Du fev ft ein Guter oder Schlimmer, 
Leg’ did) anfs Obr und riihy’ dich nimmer!” 
Dann erft er jein Gebet befchlog 

(Weif nicht, ob’s ein war oder grok), 
Spracd) dann, fich feguend: ,,.Herr, mein See!’ 
Bu deinen Handen ich empfehl’.” 

Sein Schwert er faft’ und wollte gehen, 
Da fah er das Gefpenft aufftehen, 

Sich drohend ihm entgegenrecfen, 

Die Arme in die Weite ftrecen, 

Ms wollt es mit Gewalt ihn faffen 
Und nicht mehr aus der Kirde lafjen. 
Richard befann fid) furze Werle: 

Gr jdlug da8 Haupt ihm in gwet Teile; 
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Sch wei nicht, ob e8 webhgejdrien, 
Doc) muKt’s den Grafen laffen ztehn. 
Cr fand fein Pferd am redjten Orte ; 
Schon ift er aus des Kirdhhofs Pforte, 
MIS er der Handjduh’ erft gedentt. 

Er (aRt fie nidjt, guvitce er lentft, 

Hat fie vont Stuhle weggenommen : 
Wohl mandher wir’ nicht wiederfommen, 


2lus dem WMachlaffe. 


Lied. 


Wie freudig fich der Tannenbaum 
Vor meinem Fenfter regt ! 
Gr wogt, er raufdt im Himmelsraum, 
Wann Wind und Regen jdplagt. 


Nok Fuh’ ich Kraft und Herzensluft, 
Ob Flut auf Flut fic) tiirmt ; 
Die Saite tint in meiner Bruft 
Win volljten, wann es ftiirmt. 


Die fromme GFagerin. 


€8 war eine Fiirftin, jo fromm und fo frei, 
Das Veten verftand fie, das Sagen dabei, 
€8 hing thr betjammen am Giirtel vorn 
Der Rojenfranz wnd das Pulverhorn, 


Gie halt auf dem WAnftand, neiget fic) vor, 
Die Hinde gefaltet aufs Feuerrohr, 
Und wie fie in folder Vertiefung ftebht, 
Denkt fie ans vergeffene Ytorgengebet. 
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Wats der Weidtafdy’ holt fie ein Bitchlein fromm 
Und heifet die Heiligen Gottes willfomm, 
Da ranfeht e§ im Bujd) und hinaus ing Gefild’, 
Und war e8 fein Engel, fo war e8 ein Wild. 


© fchwer ift, iby Lieben, zu jagen zugletd 
Nach Hirfdhen und Hajen und himmlifhem Reid! 
Andes fie da betet in ihrent Brevier, 
Entweiht ihr dev herrlicdhjte Hird) de8 Revier. 


Guter Wunjch. 


Der Buf) war fahl, der Wald war ftunim, 
Bwet Liebende jah ich fcjeiden; 
Ste fa ihm nach, er fah herum, 
Bis der Nebel trennte die beiden. 


Wenn der Bujdh ergriint, wenn der Wald wird fant, 
Wenn die Rebel weichen und jdwinden, 
Da witn{dy’ ic) dem Wanderer und der Braut 
Cin frdhlides Wiederfinden. 


Wintermorgen. 


Gin tritber Wintermorgen war’s, 
Ws wollt? es gar nidjt tagen, 
Und eine dumpfe Glode ward 
Sm Rebel angefdhlagen. 


Uus dem Nadlaffe 


Und al8 die dimpfe Glode bald, 
Die einjige, verflungen, 
Da ward ein heijres Grabeslied, 
Cin einz’ger Vers, gefungen. 


©8 war eit armer, alter Mann, 
Der lang gewankt amt Stabe; 
Tritb, Hanglos, wie fein Lebensiweg, 
So war fein Weg zum Grabe. 


Nun horet er in lidten Hohn 
Der Engel Chore fingen 
Und einen jdinen, vollen Kang 
Durd alle Welten fdwingen. 


Die Wallfabrtstirche. 


Wie fteheft du fo till und diifter, 
Berfall’ne Wallfahrtsfirde, hier! 
Wie wehn mit flaiglichem Gefliifter 
Die falben VBirfen iiber dir. 

Dich jahn die Pilger aus der Weite 
Vergoldet einjt int Mtorgenjtrah! ; 
Dein frommes, feftlides Gelaiute 
Verhallte fern im Felfenthal. 


Der heilge Tag ift aujgeftiegen, 
Die Lieder tinen feterlic, 
Geweihte PBurpurfahnen fliegen, 
Und Opferdiifte wolfen fic). 
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Die Priefter al’ int Goldgejhmeide, 
Sin Waffenglang der Ritter Chor, 
Die Frauen auch im fichten Meivde, 
Sie ztehen am Gebirg’ empor. 


Doh eine wandelt Hehr vor allen, 
Sie trauert bet der Sdhweftern Luft, 
Sie fenfet in de8 Schleiers Wallen 
Shr Haupt zur fenfzervollen Brirft. 
Wohl mag fie fehnen fitch und flagen: 
Shr Crener fimpft im fernen and, 
Dem fie in ihrer Kindheit Tagen 
Sich weihete mit Herz und Hand, 


Und ahnend tritt fie in das Dunfel 
Des hochgewoslhten Domes ein, 
Und wo die Kerzen tritben Funtel 
Vom duftigen Wltare ftreun, 
Da brachte fie int jdinern Leben 
Shr Danfgebet dem Sefubild, 
Da {niet fie hin, und Thranen beben 
Vom blauen Auge licht und mild, 


Und als der Kinder Stimmmen tonen 
Aus diifPrer Halle jiifiglich, 
Da wandelt in ein weidhes Sehnen 
Der Jammer ihres Herzens fich ; 
Und al zum hehren Orgelfpiele 
Erjdhallet mun der volle Chor, 
Da hebt in feligem Gefiihfe 
Die bange Seele fich empor. 
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Und fdjon verwehn die Erdenlaute, 
Sie Hiret himmlifches Getin, 
Und Grofes fdhaut die Hodbetraute 
Su leudtenden, entwilften Hohn: 
Die Engel in des Himmels Glanje, 
Die Mirtyrer der Feffeln fos 
Und lidelnd den im Sternenglanje, 
Um den der Gehnfudht Thrane flop. 


Gie hat vollbracht, fie ijt berujen, 

Und ihr entziictes Wuge bridt ; 

Ste ftirbt an de8 WAltares Stufen, 
Verfldrung ftrahlt ihr WAngeftcht ; 
Und alle ftaunen, die fie fehen; 

&8 hallet dumpf der Gloden Klang ; 
Gs faft etn Sdhauder aus den Hodhen 
Die Vetenden das Haus entlang. 


Nn Sie. 


Gag’ e8, ob du verlaffen die Flur, weil der Gommer 
verjdwunden ? 
Ob der Sommer verjhwand, weil du verlaffen die Flur? 


Das Rofter Hirvichan. 


Sn den Bellen und Gemaden 
Giben fiinfzig Klofterbritder, 
Schreiben Biicher mannigialt, 
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Geiftlid), weltlid), vieler Sprachen, . 
Predigten, Gefdhidhten, Lieder, 
Wiles farbig ausgemalt. 


Sn der Lester gegen Jorden 
Sikt ein Greis mit weifen Haaren, 
Stiikt die Stirn auf jetne Hand — 
Sdreibt fodanun: ,Des Feindes Horden 
Brechen ein nach fieben Sahren, 
Und das Klofter ftehr in Brand.” 


Das RoIslein. 
2. Mat 1817. 


Wie fan aus diefentr Rofelein 
Go fraftig Labfal quillen? 


Wie fan ein Bliimden, zart und flein, 


So tiefen Kummer ftillen? 


Das Rdslein fommt von ihrer Hand, 


Drum mat e8 mic) gefunden ; 
Sch glaub’: ein Dorn, von ihr gejandt, 
Gr fonnte nicht verwunden, 


—20-—— 


Miickiéwics. 

An der Weichfel fernem Strande 
Tobt ein Kampf mit Donnerjdhall, 
Weithin iiber deutiche Lande 
MNollt ev fetnen Widerhall, 
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Sdhwert und Senje, fdarfen Manges, 
Dringen her 32 unjern Obren, 

Und der Ruf de8 Sahlachtgejanges : 
»Rod) ift Polen nicht verforen.” 


Und wir Hordern und wir laufden, 
Stille waltet um und um, 
Mur die tragen Wellen raujden, 
Und da8 weite Feld ift ftumm ; 
Nur wie Sterbender Geftdhne, 
Lujthaud) durd) gebrodj’ne Hallen, 
Hirt man dumpfe Trauertine : 
/ bole, Polen ift gefallen.” 


Mitten in der ftillen Feier 
Wird etn SGaitengriff gethan. 
Ha, wie fcpwillet dteje Leier 
Voller ftets und miadt’ger an! 
Leben, jdjaffen jolche Geifter, 
Dann wird Totes new geboren ; 
Ya, mir biirgt des Liedes Metter: 
pod ift Polen nicht verloren.” 


Nachruf. 


Die Totengloce tinte mir 
Go traurig fonft, fo bang’; 
Geit euch geliutet ward von ihr, 
Sift fie mir Hetmatflang. 
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Fit cin Wlbunt. 


Gin weinend Kind lagft du auf Mtutters Sdof, 
U8 lichelud rings umftanden dic) die Deinen ; 
Nun Lebe jo, daf, wan erfiillt dein Los, 

Du lacdhelu migft, wenn alle unt dich weinen. 


; Sngwifden wandle frijd) hinan 
Die wedhjelvolle Lebensbahn. 
Muf der man lacht, auf der man weint, 
Bald Regen fallt, bald Gonne {cheint, 
Und doch im glaubigen Gemiit 
Das Cw’ge, Werhfellofe bith. 


Mit Goethes Gedichten. 
31. Mai 1849. 


Su diejen fampfbewegten Mtatentagen 
Hort doch die Madhtigall nicht auf zu fchlagen, 
Und mitten im dent tobenden Gedrange 
Verhallen nicht unfterblide Gefiinge. 


GCiner Dame ins Stammbrued). 


Wann Hort der Himmel auf zu ftrafer 
Mit Whuns und mit WAutographen? 
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rage. 


Gerne wiift’ ich, weil deim Wort gar fo madtig ift 
erflungen, 
Wie du denn fo eigentlich felber das Gefdhie begwungen? 


Spriiche. 


Von aller Herrjdhaft, die auf Erden waltet, 
Und der die Volfer pflichten oder frinen, 
St etme mur, je hervifdher fie fchaltet, 
Um jo geprie/ner jelbft der Freiheit Gihnen : 
&8 ijt das Kinigtum, da8 nie veraltet, 
Das heil’ge Reich des Wahren, Guten, Sdinen; 
Vor diefer unbedingten Herrjdhaft beugen 
Der Freiheit Kampfer fic) und Bluteszeugen. 


Wenn ein Gedanfe, dem die Menfdheit ehrt, 
Den Sieg errang, jo war’s der Ptithe wert. 


Unfjonft bift du von edler Glut entbrannt, 
Wenn du nicht fonnenflar dein Ziel erfannt. 


Das Lied, e8 mag am Lebensabend fchweigen, 
Gieht nur der Geift dann hetl’'ge Sterne fteigen. 
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Spate Kritif. 


Mls mich Hatt’ ein Lob beglitdt, 
Selbjt ein Cadel mich begeiftert, 
Ward mir nie ein Kranz gepflitdt, 
Nod) ein Srrium mir gemeiftert. 


Lob und Tadel wird mir jetst, : 
Doc) mich labt, niich {chmerzet feines ; 
Meine Harf’ ijt hingefest, 

Was id) fang, ift nicht mehr meines, 


NOTES. 


Page 3. Borwort ju der erften Muflage 1815. 


Date, Aug. 28, 29, and Sept. 12,1814. Uhland published the 
first collected edition of his poems in the autumn of 1815. He 
had previously, in April, r809, requested Cotta to publish a vol- 
ume, but had received the courteous and familiar answer in the 
case of a young author, that on account of the number of his en- 
gagements and the circumstances of the time he was unable to 
accept an offer which would otherwise have been a pleasure to 
him. A few months later Uhland wrote humorously to Kerner, 
saying that he had read in Von der Hagen’s Musaeum of the 
mastersinger Hans Volz of Nuremberg, who had a private print- 
ing press, “ presumably because, like myself, he could not finda 
publisher,” and added that he had offered his works in vain to 
Mohr of Tiibingen and Zimmer of Heidelberg. Cotta was only 
induced to undertake the work through the influence of the Baron 
von Wangenheim, Curator of the University of Tiibingen, who 
was probably acquainted with the poet or his family. Later, 
when Wangenheim became prime minister and the resolute enemy 
of a popular constitution, Uhland, in numerous poems, and as a 
member of parliament, was forced to oppose his former patron.* 
The first edition of Uhland’s work contained one hundred and 
ninety-two poems, 

This pretace was retained through all the successive editions 
of the poems. It is in part a humorous defense of their publica- 
tion. Uhland admits the pensive, even doleful (fliglic)), charac- 
ter of his earlier poems, but thinks they may be the source of joy 
and vigor, just as wine springs from the crushed grape. As the 
Clown accompanied Death in the old festivals of chivalry, so 
genuine grief may find relief in jest. Possibly he who is intent 
to search, may discern in single poems the germs of greater, and 
discover glimpses of the poet’s inmost nature in his verse. If 
some find the poems trivial, they but illustrate the times in which 
they were produced, when painful oppression rested upon the 
German nation during its years of humiliation. Poetry demands 


* Notter, Ludwig Uhland, sein Leben und seine Dichtungen, pp. 


79 and 146, 
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the atmosphere of freedom, and languishes when it is withheld; 
but since the nation has risen to new life in its recent victories, so 
poetry will rise with new vigor. The poet hopes that his work 
may prophesy a future of more perfect song. 

Translated by Skeat. 


Page 7. Des Didhters Ubendgang. 


Date, Feb. 8-9, 1805. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
and in Gedichte, 1815, signed “-d.” 
VasIARtE I, line 7, read originally Wo fic) DeS Heiligfte ent= 
hleupt. 

II, 3, for Du fehreft um stood dann fehre um. 

Line 5 began, Du wirjt. The changes were made for the 
edition of 1815, 


Page 7. Un den Tod. 


Date, Jan. 19, 1805, Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem is the vague, per-fervid expression of a sensitive 
youth’s contemplation of death. It lacks the intensity of a pro- 
found experience of loss, yet its refined and pure sentiment 
has caused it to be a favorite with many English students of 
Uhland. 

Translated by Kendrick and Sandars. 


Page g. Der Konig auf dem Turme. 


Date, March 31 and April 1, 1805. AZusenalmanach, 1807. 
signed *L.U.” Gedichte, 1815. An introductory stanza is pre- 
served: 

7yDas AUntlizk wendet der Wadhter Chor, 
Der Konig Hub ftch in ftiller Nacht, 
Bur Zine des Turmes fteiqt er empor, 
GS leucdtet der Sterne Pracht.” 


See Nagele, Béitrage zu Uhland, 1893, p. 45. 
Translated by Thackeray, Martin, K. F, Kroeker, Moir. 


Page 10. fied eines Wren, 


Date, Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1805. Gedichte, 1815. A poem 
of constant contrasts, and of touching simplicity. Spiritual 
riches, the glory of nature, and joy in the happiness of others may 
exist with personal loneliness and poverty in this world and with 
the memory of past gladness. Worship and praise exist for the 
lowliest, who will share alike future blessedness. 
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III, 4. trat = betreten hat. 
V, 5. himmel her = vom Himmel ber. 
Translated by Brooks, W. A. Butler, Sandars, Martin. 


Page 11.-Gefang der Fiinglinge. 


Date, Sept. 17, 1805. M@Jusenalmanach, 1807, signed “L. U.” 
Gedichte, 1815. An apostrophe to youth. Youth is a conse- 
crated time in whose silence many footsteps resound: fruit shall 
ripen from it as from the blossoms in springtime; as in the glow 
of wine, so in youth vigor should be felt and womanhood rever- 
enced. The last stanza gathers up the theme of each of the pre- 
ceding to emphasize the consecration of life. 

III, 6. Skeat translates, “In the strength of manhood blend.” 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 


Page 13. Muf cin Rind. 


Date, Sept. 13, 1814. Gedichte, 1852. This poem relates to 
Kerner’s eldest daughter Marie, and was enclosed in a letter to 
him on Sept. 18. An introductory stanza comparing the refuge 
sought at the shrine of a saint with the relief found in the sweet 
communion of childhood was originally prefixed to this poem: 


7/BSon SHhwermut und von Bangigfeit befallen 
Pflegt Mander nad dem ftillen Ort gu wallen, 
Wo unter bliibendem Gebiijde, 
Bei eines flaren Briinnleins Frijde, 
Gin lichtes Heil’genbild in feiner Mifde 
Herniederlacelt, i a 
Bis Himmelstroft den Leidenden umfidelt.” 


This rendered an inversion necessary, and the present strophe 
began : 
nSo hab’ id, von des Lebens WAugft umfettet, 
Bu div mid, o du fiifes Kind gerettet,” 


Notter, p. 160. For an interesting account of the relations of 
Uhland and Kerner see Das Kernerhaus und seine Gdste, by 
Th. Kerner (1894). 

Translated by Sandars. 


Page 13. Die Kapelle. 


Date, Sept. 21, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, and in Gedichte, 1815. 
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The chapel here referred to is the Wurmlinger RKapelle, situ- 
ated on a bare height at the western end of the Ammerberg. 
The chapel is Gothic, and rests upon an earlier structure, dating 
from the tenth century. Poems suggested by this chapel have 
been written by Kerner, Schwab and Karl Mayer. See Paulus’ 
Ludwig Uhland und seine Heimath, Tiibingen (1869), p. 33, 
and Notter, p. 160. 

I, 1. Droben = da oben. The folk-songs often begin ,Da 
Droben,” for vivid effect. See Des Knaben Wunderhorn, I, 125 ; 
II, 366; also with ,da Drunten,” II, 53; also Uhland, Die ver- 
sunkene Krone; and Goethe, Schafers Klagelied and Bergschloss, 
na Droben auf jenem Verge.” 

II, 2. Leidencjor, the procession to the grave, chanting the 
funeral dirge. 

II, 4. laujdt empor, Ustens intently to the sounds from above. 

In a letter to Kerner, dated Sept. 3, 1844, Uhland says: ‘ Once 
when in our youthful years we descended from the chapel of 
Wurmling, we heard some shepherd lads upon a hill beneath the 
cross singing folk-songs. We ascended in order to inquire of 
them about their songs, but the boys would not utter a sound; 
scarcely had we descended again when they sang them afresh in 
derision, with a clear voice.” Witwe, Ludwig Uhlands Leben, 
1874, P. 324. 

Translated by Baskerville, Brooks, Sandars. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Raff, Schumann, Bruch. 


Page 14. Die fanften Tage. 


Date, Oct. 7, 1805. Published first in the AZesenalmanach, 
1807, signed “ L. U.,” and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Uhland loves to contrast the impression of different seasons 
upon the soul. In this he follows the Minnesingers whose ardent 
longing for spring and for release from the wearisome confine- 
ment of castle life finds continual expression in their poems. 

Here the genial days of spring and the mellow days of autumn 
have a different message. To the poet, it is a contemplative 
emotion, which frees the soul from constraint (II, 3), but does 
not quicken it to desire (II, 4) and resolution. In autumn the 
richness of blossoms no longer adorns the earth (III, 5), but the 
forces of nature rest, and in resignation the soul finds peace, and 
lives in the memory of the past. The silence which comes to the 
soul with nature’s pause is akin to the surrender of one’s hold 
upon earth, 

The first two stanzas relate to spring, the last two to autumn. 
A similar division is not uncommon in Uhland’s poems. See 
his Winterlied. 
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I, 3. aufgejd{agen. The conception of the sky as a tent or 
canopy is a favorite one among poets: see Goethe, and Riickert 
Die sterbende Blume, Simmel jpann’ dein blaues Belt.“ 

6. fich jonnig hebt, used in a factitive sense, ifts and bathes 
itself in the sunlight. 

The metre of the poems is trochaic tetrameter, the even lines 
lacking the unaccented final syllable; weak and strong rimes al- 
ternate, 

Translations by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Bruch. 


Page 15. Sm Herbfte. 


Ae: Nov. 4, 1805. Musenalmanach. 1807, and Gedichte, 
1815. 
Page 15. Wunder. 
ene Nov. § and 9, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, Gedichte, 
1815. 
Set to music by Kreutzer. 


Page 16. Mindy und Schafer. 


Date, Nov. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, and in Gedichte, 1815. An exceedingly effective contrast is 
presented in these two characters—the shepherd longing for 
spring, and the monk standing amid the beauty around him and 
contemplating only the cross with its lesson of sacrifice and 
denial. 

Translated by Barber and Sandars. 


Page 17. Schafers Sonntagslied. 


Date, Nov. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, signed “L. U.” 
and Gedichte, 1815. A favorite poem and song. The silent 
shepherd in the solemn presence of nature worships as if sur- 
rounded by unseen hosts and as if earth and sky were united. 

I, 1. Das is not simply this, but embodies the entire impres- 
sion which the solitude, the peal of the single bell and the silence 
produce. are 

II, 3. Supply some such expression as (8 ijt mir, 7 feed. 

Translated by Brooks and W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn, 


Page 17. Gejang der Nonnen. 


Date, May 15 and 16, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807; Gedichte, 
1815. 
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II, 3. Qugendblut, thou art eternally young. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Few poets have reproduced more sympathetically the spirit of 
the medieval church than Uhland. He saw at once the pictur- 
esqueness of its service and the beautiful unselfishness of the 
element of renunciation in its life. He could feel the silent 
rapture of monk or nun or crusader standing before the visible 
emblems of his faith, as he has shown in so many poems, and at 
the same time the human element which ever accompanies a life 
of self-renunciation. See Der Monch und Schafer, Die Nonne, 
Der Pilger, Die verlorene Kirche and Der Waller. 


II, 3. Skeat translates this and the following line: 
““To Thee, of fadeless youth the source.” 


IV, 3. The darkness which accompanied the crucifixion. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn, 


Page 18. Des Knaben Berglied. 


Date, June 29, 1806. Published first in the A/uzsenalmanach, 
1808, and in Gedichte, 1815. This poem originated on the Oester- 
berg, which constitutes a part of the ridge on which the Castle of 
Tiibingen stands, and on the slope of which Uhland had a garden 
house. Uhland’s wife, in her memorial of the poet, speaks of his 
fondness in boyhood for this height : 


rLft jah er aud) Dort Den ziehenden Wolfen, Dem hHerannahenden 

ewitter, Dem VLeudten Der Blige gu, und erft wenn der Megen 
Herabjuprafjetn anfieng, eilte er mit groken Gaken Dem Eltern= 
Hauje zu. Dort ijt auch fpdter, im Sahre 1806, das frifche Gedidht 
»Des Knaben Verglied,‘ entitanden.”“ — Witwe, p. 9. 


I, 1. vom Berg limits, and would naturally follow de8 Hirten= 
firab’, as in the last line of the succeeding stanzas. 

II, 1. Mutterhaus, figurative, — Quelle, source. 

II, 3. Giid rhyming with Lied (4) according to the South 
German pronunciation. Uhland wrote upon a similar theme the 
Lied eines Hodhwidters (1804), which he did not publish, but which 
appeared first in his “ Life’? by his widow. Poems animated by 
a similar spirit are not uncommon: see Kiihne’s Der Knabe auf 
dem Berge. Werner in Lyrik und Lyriker (1890), p. 479, regards 
Des Knaben Berglied as a transcription of the earlier poem, 
greatly improved, 

V, 2. Feuer, signalfire. 

IV, 1. The emphasis is upon Slij und Donner, not upon 
unter mir. 
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IV, 3. Supply ihnen = ruje ihnen gu. 

V, 1. The Sturmglode was rung to summon the people to 
oh and was accompanied by signal fires (Jeuer) on the moun- 
ains. 

The verse is iambic tetrameter. Each stanza ends in an 
unrimed verse, while the remaining verses end in a masculine 
rime. Any variation from the normal rime-scheme in poetry 
lends special emphasis to the line in which it occurs. The 
length of the rimed syllables do not always correspond in this 
poem, but words with a short vowel rime with those with a long, 
as in the case of Snab and berab, I, 3 and 4. 

The charm of the Volkslieder is “en found in the abruptness 

of the introduction. The subject and the scene are mirrored in 
the first words of the poem and placed directly before the reader, 
or, in song, before the ear of the listener. 
' The careless mountaineer, the companion of the storm, nour- 
ished in the free air of the mountains, rejoices in his lofty abode 
and recks little for the castles of the nobles beneath him. When 
the alarm sounds he joins the ranks of those fighting below. 
Such songs as these quickened the feelings of the youth who grew 
up with Uhland, and prepared them for the final struggle for 
German liberty a few years later. 

Translated by Brooks, Kendrick and Sandars. 

Often set to music. Favorite compositions are those of Schu- 
mann and Kreutzer. 


Page 19. Entjchluf. 


Date, Nov. 23, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, signed “L. U.,” and in Gedichte, 1815. This poem is 
said to have been inspired by the young poet’s love for the charm- 
ing sister of his friend, Albert Schott, afterward Frau Durand- 
Mareuil. Notter, p. 158. 

I, 1. fommt in the sense of the future. 4. niemand, dat. 

III, 1. The flowers bending down before the beloved as she 
passes is a favorite figure of the Minnesinger. Longfellow uses 
the same in “A Gleam of Sunshine.” 38. Gie Diirjen contrasts 
the bird’s liberty with the poet’s shyness. 

V, 4. wie = how. 

VI, 1. GSthrecfen, here the neuter infinitive for the more com- 
mon masculine substantive. 

Translations by Dwight, Sandars and Furness. 


Page 20. auf der Welt. 


Date, July 7, 1807. Published first in the Mxsenalmanach, 
1808, signed “L. U,,” and in Gedichte, 1815. The poem begins 
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with an incident, and ends with a delicate conceit quite character- 
istic of the folk-poetry. 

I, 5. beftellt, appointed a meeting. 

Translated by Furness and Sandars. 


Page 21. Waldlied. 


Date, Oct. 20, 1807, Published anonymously in the Aforgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807; Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Sandars. 


Page 22. Seliger Tod. 


Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published first in the Pantheon, III, S. 
107, of 1810; Gedichte, 1815. : 
Translated by Blackie, Sandars and Skeat. 


Page 23. Untrete. 


Date, Nov. 24, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 

I, 5. fremd, verfdjfetert. Uhland often omits the inflexion, as 
in the Volkslieder. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Liszt. 


Page 23. Die Mbgefchiedenen. 


Date, Nov. 18, 1807. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nach (1812), signed , Bolfer,” and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by 

Set to music by Loewe, Dessauer and Curschmann. 


Page 23. Die Sufricdenen. 


Date, March 27, 1808. Appeared first in the Poetischer Al- 
manach (1812), signed ,Bolfer,” Gedichte, 1815. ; 

Translated by Ella Heath and Sandars. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, F. Lachner and Bruch. 


Page 24. Hohe Liebe. 


Date, Feb. 4, 1808. Taschenbuch fiir Damen, 1809, signed 
“L. U.,” and in Gedichte, 1815. 

yUbland verbindet nicht belicbige zwei Unjdhauungsreihen, 
jondern eine Vorftellung weet bet im die andere, fiir Die eine fieht 
er in Der anDeren Da8 Symbol.” — Werner, p. 276. 

I, 1. trunfen, adj., the survival of a participial form without 
ge-, like redtjdaffen. 2. ein Blick, a single glance, that is, of 
ek ae. 

, 2. binan, upon the happiness of earth. 

Translated by ae ee f 


. 
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Page 25. Mahe. 


Date, Aug. 11, 1809. Gedichte, 1815. 

The occasion of this poem was not, as would seem originally, 
the visit of a lover to his beloved, but suggested by a call which 
Uhland made upon his friend, Professor Conz. The poet trans- 
formed the silent garden, with its flowers and butterflies, into an 
ideal scene, where the lover is conscious of the presence of his 
mistress, whom he does not see. Werner has used this poem to 
illustrate the growth of a poem from a simple germ, its elabora- 
tion and climax. Lyrik und Lyriker, pp. 228-233, 350, 411. 

Uhland sent the poem to his friend Mayer, Aug. 12, 1809, 
The letter which accompanied it gave the story of its origin. 


Page 25. Borabend. 
Date, Aug. 18, 1809. Gedichte, 1815. 


Page 26. Der Sommerfaden. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. Gedichte, 1826. 


Page 26. MNadhts. 


Date, April 11 and 12, 1808. Poetischer Almanach, 1812, 
signed , Bolfer,“ and Gedichte, 1815. 


Page 26. Sdlimme Nadhbar(dhaft. 


Date, Nov. 28, 1809. Gedichte, 1815. Uhland, while engaged 
upon the thesis for his doctor’s degree, wrote a letter to his friend 
Mayer, who was then on a journey in North Germany, Feb. 6, 
1810, in which he described his own life and gave him particulars 
of their common friends. In this letter he quoted the first stanza 
of this poem as it is printed, save a slight transposition (Dod) 
riid’ id) feine Seite fort), and the second in the following form: 


yBald fpielt mein Nadhbar auf der Flite 
Und fiihrt mir die Gedanten hin, 
Bald fteht am Fenfter beim Frlete 
Die angenehme Nacdhbarin.” 


Translated by Brooks and Sandars. 


Page 27. Bauernregel. 


Date, Dec. 3, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Brooks, Dulcken, Sandars, 
Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer and Marschner. 
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Page 27. Hans und Grete. 


Date, June 28, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. 

A quaint poem in dialogue, with naive, popular humor. 

I, 1. Gucit, glance inguiringly or longingly, a quaint word 
still retained in popular speech. 2. Wo nur, wherever. 

Translated by Blackie. 

Set to music by Loewe. 


Page 28. Sagerlied. 


Date, March 21, 1812. Gedichte, 1815. A poem quite in the 
spirit of the folk-poetry. The comparison of one’s love to hunted 
game is characteristic of the BolfSliedDer. See Sagdgli, Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, I, 294. 

yDer Yager jah ein edles Wild 
Krifh, hurtiq und gefdwinde, 
GS war ein jdhines Frauenbild, 
Das fich allda liek finde.” 
Also the , Sagerlieder’ in Ditfurth, Volks- und Gesellschaftslieder, 
in which there are constant references to Cupid as a huntsman. 

II, 2. that’, used as an auxiliary, like our verb “do.” A 
M.H.G. usage surviving in the popular dialect and in folk-songs, 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 


Page 28. Des Hirten Winterlied. 


Date, Nov. 20, 1809. Published in the Pantheon, Vol. iii, 
1810, and in Gedichte, 1815. 

TIL, 1s sitor Das. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 


Page 29. Lied des Gefangenen. 


Date, Sept. 4, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. One of Uhland’s most 
spontaneous songs. 
II, 4. ju mal, at the same time. 5. ju Thal = hinab. 


Page 30. Frihlingslieder. 


A group of poems written at different times but which have the 
merit of a common subject. Few poets have sung of spring in 
its varied suggestiveness with such absolute simplicity and 
natural feeling. Uhland did not incorporate with these poems 
Oder Friihling,” which he had published in the Poetischer 
Almanach (1812), as perhaps differing in tone and entirely in 
form and character. Goethe’s poem Mailied, ,Wie herrlich leuchtet 
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mit Die Natur,” surpasses these in pure joyousness, in the blending 
of nature and love, with the absence of a pensive didactic element. 

This series of poems lends itself readily to musical effect. 
Some have been set to music many times, especially $riih{ing3= 
glaube. 

S Sriihling$ah nung.— Date, March 21,1812. Gedichte, 

1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 


2. Fribling$qlaube.— Date, March 21, 1812. Pub- 
lished first in the Dichterwald, 1813, and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Kreutzer, M. 
Hauptmann, Curshmann, S. Bagge, E. Franck, Hermann Gétz, 
F. Kiicken, L. Hartmann, F. Lachner, Josephine Lang, K. G; 
Reissiger, F. Ries, W. Taubert, and E. Hanslick. 


3. Briiblingruhe.— Date, March 21, 1812. Dichter- 
wald, 1813; Gedichte, 1815. 

Translated by Brooks. - 

4. Frihlingsfeter.— Date, 1814, day uncertain. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. 

Translated by Blackie and Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 


5. Lob des Friihting §.— Date, April 8,1811. Poetischer 
Almanach, 1812; Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by Sandars. 


6. Fri h ling tro ft. — Date uncertain, probably 1830. Pub- 

lished in Lieder by Karl Mayer, 1833. This and the following 

_ poem were only incorporated with the rest of the series in the 
eighth edition of the poems (1834). 


7. KRinftiger Frihling. — Written in the autumn of 
1827. Published under the title ,Der grofe riihling,“ in the 
fourth edition of the poems (1829). 


8 Frihlingslied des Rezenfenten.— Date, May 
19, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), entitled 
Friihlingskritik, and signed ,Spindelmann, der Recenjent,“ and 
in Gedichte, 1815, where it constituted the last of the series 
No. 6). 
‘ The oe relates to a critic, Christoph Friedrich Weisser, 
who had ridiculed the Poetic Almanach, and the romantic spirit 
of Uhland and his fellow-poets. 

Translated by Blackie. 

II, 4. Meinethalben, 7 have no objections. 
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III, 3. PBhilomele = Nadtigall. : 

IV, 4. The /riihling of Christian Ewald von Kleist was a 
poem written in imitation of Thompson’s Seasons. The reviewer, 
who has no feeling for nature, derives whatever mechanical 
sentiment he possesses from a poet whose work is full of minute 
matter-of-fact details and images. The union of this poem with 
the preceding, which manifest such an outburst of natural joy in 
spring, may be regarded as unfortunate. 


Page 33. Der Ungenannten, 


Date, May 15, 1819. Published first inthe third edition of 
Uhland’s poems, 1826. Written for the birthday of Emilie 
Vischer, who later became the poet’s wife (May 29, 1820), and 
who wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory. Ludwig Uhland. 
Eine Gabe fiir Freunde. Zum 26. April 1865. The original 
title of the poem was simply the date, “ Am 15, Mai 1819.” 

The two stanzas here published were preceded by a third: 


7Bu eines Tages Muhme, 
Dev uns viel Heil befdted, 
Bright man wohl eine Blume, 
Und fingt man wohl ein Lied. 
Was heift’s, ein Bliimden brechen, 
Wo rveidher Friihling bliipt 2 
Cin neues Lied yu fpreden, — 
Wo volle Liebe gliht 2” 

See Witwe, p. 167. 

By the omission of this stanza the personal and occasional ele- 
ment in the poem was removed and its application no longer limited 
to the event which called it forth, 

Translated by Barber, Blackie and Sandars, 


Page 33. Freie Kunft. 


Fob May 24, 1812. Deutscher Dichterwald, 1813 ; Gedichte 
1815. 

x spirited defense of poetry, which is not limited to a few 
proud names. The spirit of poetry is universal. Sing the im- 
pulses of thy heart in gentle strain or in passion, as the inspira- 
tion of the moment suggests ; if not the record of an entire life, 
the experiences of youth; if not to be bound in books, cast a 
single sheet to the winds. 

Uhland’s generous nature exposed him to endless applications 
for help. Some wished poems or dramas written to commemo- 
rate their pathetic or heroic history. Many young writers with- 
out poetic gifts interpreted the above poem to be a justification of 
any poetic endeavor, and sent frequently to Uhland their verses 
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with the motto ,Ginge, mem Gejang gegeben.” The number of 
these poetical effusions was so great that Uhland once cried out 
in anger, “ But I said, let him sing upon whom song has been be- 
stowed.” Wéitwe, pp. 416, 417. This poem has often been re- 
garded as the motto of the Swabian school. 

I, 2. This poem occupies the first place in the anthology, 
Deutscher Dichterwald. 

IV, 3. Bliitenmond, indefinite, for the time of flowers: Mond 
= Wtonat. The M. H. G. mane, moon, in the 14th century, 
méne, mén came to be in the 15th the usual form, and was fre- 
quent until late in the 17th century. It was both strong and 
weak in declension. The form Jtond, M. H. G. mant, has ap- 
peared since the 14th century. The meaning was early trans- 
ferred to the period of the moon’s revolution, and used to indicate 
time. As such it is very common in Luther’s translation of the 
Bible. The weak form is still preserved in compounds, ,,ton= 
Denjdein,” Banwernregel, p. 27, ,Ttondennadt,“ and in the sense 
of month. 

V, 2. fliegend Blatt, a name applied to a single page or sheet, 
containing an item of news, a song, or later a satire, used after 
the invention of printing. The fliegenDdDe Blatter became power- 
ful controversial weapons during the Reformation. - 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Moscheles. 


Page 35. Das Thal. 


Date, June 19, 1811. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
signed “—d,” and in Gedichte, 1815. Many of Uhland’s poems 
are closely associated with scenes near his native town. From 
the heights of Tiibingen the Neckar Valley is visible to the 
southeast, through which once extended one of the great military 
highways over which the German emperors marched to Italy to 
be crowned, This valley led toward the hamlet of Wankheim, a 
favorite resort of the poet, where many of his poems originated. 
Uhland returned from Paris, Feb. 14, 1811, but the occasion of 
this poem seems to have been a return from a brief journey to 
Heilbronn and Stuttgart, a few days before the date of its com- 
position. The pensive melancholy of this poem prevails in many 
of his earlier productions. 


Page 36. Mtorgens. 


Date, 1861, one of the very last poems which Uhland ever 
wrote, Gedichte, 1863. 
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Page 36. Mubhethal. 


Date, Feb. 7, 1812. Deutscher Dichterwald (1813). Gedichte, 1815. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 


Page 36. Whendwolfen. 


Date, June 22, 1834. Published first in the eighth edition of 
Uhland’s Poems (1834). The previous poem, /zhethal, is a 
question; the present is an answer possibly unintended in compo- 
sition, but its position, placed nearly twenty years later beside the 
former, suggests a purpose. 

I, 1. abendwirts, 7 the west. 8. zerhaucht, dissolved. See 
Hassenstein, p. 140. 


Page 37. Rechtfertigung. 


Begun May 4, completed Sept. 7, 1816. Published first in 
the second edition of Uhland’s Poems (1820). This poem is 
undoubtedly a personal confession and defense. It was written 
in the midst of the struggle for a liberal constitution, in which 
Uhland was actively engaged, but at a time when all hopes of a 
representative government had been temporarily disappointed by 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the liberal constitu- 
tion proposed by the king and a return to arbitrary government. 
All reform was now at an end, and all reforming spirits were 
powerless. Uhland would not accept office in a country without 
a constitution, and would have preferred to earn his bread as an 
advocate in a foreign land rather then accept a position where the 
sacrifice of his independence and his manhood were involved. 
He rejected all inducements looking to a professorship in his own 
university, which would subject him to a loss of liberty, and require 
him to take the oath of homage totheking. Allhopes of promotion 
in his native country were at end, His disappointment as ex- 
pressed in the poem was a personal one, but it was even more, it 
involved the defeat of his dearest hopes for his nation’s welfare. 
A few months later he wrote sadly, to Varnhagen, that Germany 
had little more to expect from those in authority, from congresses 
and diets down, or from the pending negotiations of cabinets, — 
that, on the contrary, only when every branch of the people awoke 
to self-consciousness and to inner conviction (innerer Begriindung) 
would their power be felt. Witwe, p. 115-125. 

I, 1. Scheine, z/usion. 


Page 37. Un cinem heitern Morgen, 


Date, July 12,1812. Gedichte, 1815. Sent to Mayer on the 
day of its composition: ,Der heitere Himmel, welder Ddiejen 
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Morgen nad tanger Beit wieder gu fehen war, veranlagte folgende 
Berje.” Mayer, I, 246. 


Page 38. Grufi der Seelen, 
Date, Nov. 20 and 21, 1825. Gedichte, 1826 (third ed.). 


Page 38. Wuf der ilberfabrt. 


Date, Oct. 9, 1823. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland’s Poems (1826). The scene of this poem is the Neckar 
River near the village of Hofen below Cannstatt. The ruins of a 
castle stand on a height above, and a dam spans the stream. 

II, 2. green, an old inflected form of the masc. of the numeral. 
Uhland preserves often with apparent care the different forms of 
the numeral corresponding to the different genders. 

The elder of the two companions was his favorite uncle, Pastor 
Hoser, the brother of his mother, the minister of the church in the 
neighboring village of Schmieden. The poem Az den Tod eines 
Landgeistlichen was dedicated to the memory of this uncle. The 
present poem was suggested by a solitary walk which Uhland 
took to Miinster across the Neckar in 1822. See Wéitwe, p. 88, 
and Notter, p. 160. : 

II, 3. Diejer, braujend vor uns allen, refers to Uhland’s 
friend, the young poet Friedrich von Harpprecht (1788-1813), 
who was a fellow-student of law with Uhland at Tiibingen in 
1805. His military spirit led him in 1807, in his nineteenth year, 
to enlist as a cavalry officer in the army of Wiirtemberg against 
Austria. Later, he was an officer of ordnance under General 
Berthier. At the bloody battle of Wagram he was on the staff of 
theemperor Napoleon. With the army of this country he marched 
to Russia, where he distinguished himself at the battle of Smolensk, 
when his bravery won for him the Order of Military Merit of 
Wiirtemberg and the French cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the battle of the Borodino, he fought desperately and lost his leg 
by a cannon shot. He suffered great hardships on the way to 
Wilna, where he died from the effect of his injury, and the terrible 
sufferings of the retreat. 

Uhland published anonymously Harpprecht’s literary remains, 
consisting of letters and poems, in 1813. See Notter, pp. 46-50. 

Translated by Moir, Barker, Brooks. 

Set to music by Loewe. 


Page 39. Die Lerchen. 


Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. 
Translated by Sandars. 
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Page 40. Dichterfegen. 


Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. The poet’s blessing, be- 
stowing the flowers of song upon the earth, is not welcome to the 
aged laborer, who regards them as useless and an injury to the 
harvest. The poet defends his light strain. As the flowers delight 
the child with their brightness, so his modest flowers claim but a 
simple office. 

Sandars has translated the last stanza very successfully. 


“Friend, methinks my modest lay 
Will not make the field too gay; 
Flowers enough to deck thy sheaves, 
Flowers thy little grandson weaves.” 


Page 4o. Die Sonnenwende. 


Date, June 22-23, 1834. Published as above. The date coin- 
cides with that of Adendwolken. The pause of nature which this 
poem commemorates may be compared with the day’s transition 
to evening with which Byron begins his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan. 

““When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 
Who has not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower, 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While nature makes that melancholy pause — 
Her breathing moment on the bridge where time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime. 


II, 2. jdbmilend, with her complaint. 3. iiberwadten, fading. 
4. Wecejdlag, the summons to a new career. 
Translated by Brooks (“ Sundown”) and Skeat. 


Page 41. Der Mohn. 


Date, 1829. Morgenblatt, Nov. 27, 1829, and in Gedichte 
(1831). Notter states in his life of Uhland that the single inci- 
dent which seems to have interested Uhland in the mystic 
speculations, which consumed so large a portion of the life of 
Kerner, somnambulism, etc., and narrated to him by the latter, 
was the story of Countess M[ede]m, who fell asleep in her child- 
hood in a field of poppies, whereby she entered into a peculiar 
mental state which bewildered her as regards the persons and 
things with which she was most nearly associated. Uhland used 
this suggestion to depict the ideal and the real of life, and of 
the poet’s dream. He said to Kerner in a letter, “Thou seest 
that I have broken a poppy from your garden.” See Notter, p. 
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75. Hebbel remarks that Uhland in Der Mohn has illustrated 
the profound truth that if poetry is a dream in which the possi- 
bilities of things in their most essential nature are symbolized, the 
poet must be the involuntary and eternal mirror of this dream. 
Quoted by Werner, p. 242. The second stanza refers to Kerner’s 
story. 

Translated by Blackie, Martin and Sandars. 


Page 42. Neijen. 


Date, June 28-29, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. In answer to an in- 
vitation to travel, the poet praises the inspiration which comes 
from his native valley and its familiar paths. Imagination 
beckons him to mystic isles, and traverses illimitable starry 
spaces. Dreams old and new, the future, the past, and boundless 
visions open ever before him here. 

Translated by Furness. 


Page 44. Wanderlieder. 


A group of poems, eight of which were published first in the 
Dichterwald (1813), as ,%Udht neue Wanderlieder,“ and signed 
“Uhland.” The third, Sn Der fyerne, was incorporated with 
the others, in Gedichte, 1815. The date of the poems is as fol- 
lows : 


1. Sebewoh l.— Dec. 2, 1807. 


2. Sdheiden und Meiden.— Aug. 18, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 


3. Sn Der Berne. —June 2, 1806, 

Set to music by numerous composers, among others by Brahms, 
Kreutzer, Bungert, Dessauer, Dietrich and Methfessel. 

4, Morgenlied. — Nov. 20, 1811. Alt 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, and Rubinstein. 

5. Nadtreije. —July 7, 1811. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, E. Naumann, J. Briill and Dessauer. 

6. Winterretje. — Nov. 13, r8rz. 

7. Ubreife.—Sept. 14, 1811. 

8. Ginfehr. — Nov. 20, 1811. 

Translated by Brooks. 

9. Heimfehr. — Nov. 19, 1811. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

These “Songs of Travel,” like so many of the folk-songs, re- 
ceive a part of their charm from the relation of the traveler to his 
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beloved, and his interpretation of nature as illustrating that re- 
lation. ‘The meanings which may attach to the most simple event 
are practically endless: every shadow that passes over the sky, 
the tone of the note of every bird, all natural phenomena may be- 
come significant. This interpretation of nature is the source of 
the mystery, awe, and often of the superstition, with which all 
natural phenomenaareinvested. The lost ring or the broken mill- 
wheel may alike indicate that love is at anend, See Der ting 
and 
pda unten in jenem Thale 

Da treibt dads Wajjer ein Mad, 

Das treibt nists als Liebe 

Vom Abend bis wieder an Tag; 

Das Rad, das ift gebrocen, 

Die Liebe, die hat ein End, 

Und wenn zwet Liebende fcheiden, 

Sie reiden einanbder die Hand.” 


— Millers Whfdhied: Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 1, 126. 


Page 48. Ber{patetes Sochzcitlied. 


Date, Nov. 24, 1816, Gedichte, 1820. 

The original version of this poem in three stanzas is given by 
Keller, Zin Gedicht Uhlands Freunden zum Gruss mitgeteilt, 
Tiibingen, 1876. The absence of the poet, or of his muse, was 
caused, as is shown by the original form of the second stanza, viz. 
the service of his country : 


7 Richt ift fie umgefprungen 
Mit eitlem Spiel und Tand, 
Sie hat diesmal gerungen 
Miivs teure Baterland.” 


The last four lines of the third stanza were substituted for the 
above verses. The omitted lines were: 


Ste fragt, was eS bedeute, 
Daf fie verziiglic&) war. 
Trifft fie denn nicht auch heute 
Cin herglic) liebend Paar.” 


The Crown Prince William had succeeded his father, King 
Frederick I, to power, Oct. 30,1816. The proposed constitution 
was under discussion in the committee of the assembly, and Uh- 
land, though not a member, was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Some of his most spirited political poems fall at this 
time, as Schwindelhaber, Nov. 12-14, Hausrecht, Nov. 20, Das 
Herz fiir unser Volk, Nov, 21. 
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Page 49. Megelfuppentied. 


Date, Jan. 26, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. 

II, 7. biiriten = jecjen, as explained by Immermann, Miinch- 
hausen, 1, 177, who speaks of the word as being in vogue in 
Swabia. % 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 


Page 50. Trinflied. 


Date, Jan. 1, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), 
signed ,,Wolter,“ and in Gedichte, 1815. Like the preceding, a 
favorite student song, sung usually to the music of Kreutzer, but 
composed also by Spohr and Bruch. A spirited and tempestuous 
song whose separate themes, hunting, storm, battle and judgment, 
are united in the final stanza. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Spohr and Bruch. 


Page 52. Lied eines deutfchen Sangers. 


Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Printed first in the Morgendblatt of Oct. 
16, 1814, and in Gedichte, 1815. This poem was written after the 
withdrawal of Wiirtemberg from the support of Napoleon follow- ° 
ing the battle of Leipzig, and its patriotic co-operation with its 
North-German allies and Austria and Russia in the advance into 
France. 

Uhland’s intense patriotism banished all lesser themes from his 
mind, and explains the sudden cessation of the fountain of song 
within him, save when the cause of liberty was involved. 

II, 1. Ratten, the Chatti,an Old German tribe which occupied 
in partthe present Hesse, famous for its warlike spirit. 8. Uhland 
did not serve as a soldier in the Wars of Liberation, as his native 
land, under the lead of King Frederick I, fought on the side of 
Napoleon, even amid the snows of Russia. He was ready, in 
case there was a national levy and a general military service such 
as existed in all the other German States, to bear his part in a 
cause which assumed national proportions. He felt that in that 
case he should derive a satisfaction for his entire life in such 
service. See his letter written at the end of the year 1813. 
Witwe, p. 89. 

The simplicity of this poem is only equaled by the modesty of 
the poet’s aspiration : he did not seek fame, but only the right to 
sing the triumph of the German people in a sacred war. 


Page 53. Muf das Kind cines Dichters. 


Date, hae 11, 1814. Published first in Gedichte, 1815. Writ- 
ten as a birthday ode to Rosa Maria, Uhland’s god-daughter, the 
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eldest child of his friend, the poet Kerner. She was the author of 
Justinus Kerner’s Jugendliebe und mein Vaterhaus (1877). The 
date of the poem is coincident with the return of the victorious 
Wiirtembergers from the defeat of Napoleon and the capture of 
Paris under the Crown Prince William. 


Page 54. Un das Baterland. 


Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Published in the first edition of Uhland’s 
poems, and placed at the end of the Lieder, the first division, and 
designed to dedicate them to his Fatherland. As the flower of 
the German youth had fallen in that sacred struggle, what value 
was it possible to attach to the preceding poems in comparison 
with such grand and sacred sacrifices ? 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 


Page 54. Die deutfche Sprachgefellicdhaft. 


Date, Jan. 23, 1817. Published first in the third edition of the 
Gedichte (1826). The Berlin Society for the German Language 
numbered many of the foremost scholars of Germany among its 
members. Uhland was elected a member of the society in July, 
1816, and he prepared an article upon the province of such a 
society, Ueber die Aufgabe einer Gesellschaft fiir deutsche 
Sprache, Jan. 8-10, 1817 (Schriften V, 283-290). Uhland in his 
poem has a high conception of the sacredness of speech, which re- 
ceives its impress from within. Its purity, clearness and delicacy 
must spring from the heart. Only when the soul glows does 
language possess enthusiasm, vigor and ardor. Falsity in speech 
is to be censured above all else, and German loyalty and virtue 
must accompany German words. The German language should 
never be the servant of hypocrisy and idle dalliance, but the voice 
of tender reverence and of genuine affection, and should be proudly 
consecrated to the struggle for justice and liberty. In the case 
of Uhland, the most common themes were kindled with the glow 
of patriotism, and the enduring popularity of his verse is due to 
the pure and lofty atmosphere which it breathes. 


Page 56. Die nene Muije. 


Date, Sept. 7, 1816. Gedichte, 1820, This poem reveals the 
sacrifice which it cost Uhland to be compelled to exchange poetry 
and the literary studies in which he found delight for the legal 
studies necessary to success in his profession. It explains also 
how his verse assumed a loftier note when the stern Goddess of 
Justice summoned nations and kings before her solemn bar. 
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Daterlandifhe Gedichte. 


In November, 1816, Uhland published anonymously for general 
circulation a sheet containing six poems. They were all the pro- 
duct of the political crisis which arose in connection with the 
struggle for constitutional government in his native land, and 
appealed powerfully to the heart of the people. 

King Frederick I had left the Congress of Vienna abruptly, 
and had announced, on Jan, 11, 1815, his intention to bestow a 
constitution upon his country “suited to its external and internal 
condition and the rights of the individual and the necessities of 
the State, and also a representative assembly,” “to which he was 
not forced by any external necessity nor by any obligation into 
which he had entered to others,” that is, to any foreign power. 
He sought thus to forestall the declaration of the Congress that 
every state of the new German Confederation should have a 
representative constitution. Wiirtemberg and Bavaria had pro- 
tested energetically at the Congress against its right to prescribe 
the internal government of a country, as a breach of princely pre- 
rogatives. 

The Constituent Assembly which the king called, met on March 
15, 1815. The outline of a constitution which the king had 
drawn up was rejected almost unanimously, although it embodied 
principles of liberal constitutional government in advance of that 
of any other European state. The chief ground of opposition to 
it was not the provisions which it contained, but the assumption 
that they were derived from royal favor and not from early char- 
ters. The kingdom had been doubled in population and in extent 
of territory by adopting the cause of Napoleon. While “Old 
Wiirtemberg” could appeal to ancient chartered rights, “ New 
Wiirtemberg” had no such appeal. Nearly all parties, — the 
nobility, who were represented for the first time in a national 
assembly, the clericaland the popular representatives, as well as 
the members from the original dukedom and the new territory, 
voted to reject the proposed constitution. The question of hered- 
itary and of popular rights, and of royal privilege, agitated the 
nation. The struggle which now began lasted for four years and 
through. three successive constitutional assemblies. It began 
under the reign of Frederick I, and was continued under that 
of his son William I, when the present constitution was formally 
ratified. The following poems arose during this contest, and 
illustrate the various political questions which were at issue. 
They show Uhland’s energetic and uncompromising political 
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attitude, and his unyielding loyalty to his convictions, at a time 
when freedom of utterance imperiled all hopes of governmental 
favor and of civil promotion, Freytag says that the Swabian 
poets were the first ‘‘artist souls” who acquired vigor from par- 
ticipation in their country’s politics, and among these, Uhland was 
chief. No participation on the part of a German poet in the 
public life of his nation equals that of Uhland. He thus labored 
in the spirit of that German poet who first of all exercised a 
commanding influence in politics, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
whose life he wrote so beautifully and sympathetically. 


Page 57. Das alte gute Recht. 


Date, Feb. 24, 1816. This poem illustrates the attitude of one 
political party, the “Old Wiirtembergers,” of which the title of 
this poem was the watchword, ‘They maintained the existence of 
certain immemorial and inalienable rights, which were not depend- 
ent upon the pleasure of the crown. Theserights, which had been 
obtained by concessions from their rulers, were for the citizen : the 
right of voluntary expatriation; freedom from punishment, save 
after due trial before a regular tribunal and in accordance with 
law; exemption from taxation and from feudal service, save as 
provided by the constitution, also from enforced service at hunts 
or festivals or upon buildings; the inviolability of property and 
personal rights ; the ability to possess weapons, and freedom from 
military service, save in case of war and with the consent of 
the estates, and then only for the period of the war; also the 
protection of the church in its former privileges. The standing 
army was to be recruited only by voluntary enlistments, especially 
in time of peace, and for a specific time of service, 

All these rights had been violated. The Duke Frederick II, 
later Elector and King (Dec. 26, 1805), abolished the ancient 
constitution (Dec. 30,1505), and ruled arbitrarily ; he levied taxes, 
incurred lavish expenditures and administered the national treasury 
as his personal property. The rich possessions of the Protestant 
church were appropriated as state property. The questions which 
were at issue in the struggle are defined in the poem. Ubhland 
emphasized the rights of the individual. 

TI, 3. ein und aus, everywhere. 

IV, 1. mapig = mapige. 2 und wohl 3u rednen meig, 2ows 
how to estimate justly, and is, 8. watchful over expenses. 

V, 4. getreulic) = treulic, an archaic form. 

VI, 3. verfedten, originally porfedjten, champion, defend. 

VII, 1. de, originally deb, = dDeffen. 

IX, 3. refers to the overthrow of hereditary rights by Fred- 

erick I. 
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Page 59. Wiirttemberg. 


Date, Sept. 1, 1816. The year 1816, and especially the month 
of September, was with Uhland prolific in patriotic poems. The 
Baron von Wangenheim had been called from the curatorship of 
the University of Tiibingen to be the guiding spirit in drafting 
the new constitution of the kingdom, and the voice of the king’s 
absolute will, published then his pamphlet ‘‘ Upon the division of 
the popular representation into two sections’ ( Ueber die Tren- 
nung der Volksvertretung in zwei Abtheilungen). The popular 
excitement and distrust were very great. Uhland opposed the 
introduction of an Upper House, or House of Lords. Later he 
published an impassioned address to the people entitled Keine 
Adelskammer. 

ITI, 3. “Though man should seek thy ruin, 

Thou couldst not ruined be.” 
— Skeat. 

VI, 2. Ub or Alp, called also Raube or Schwibifme Wb; a 
lofty plateau and mountain chain extending between the Danube 
and the Neckar, from the Black Forest to the mountains of 
Franconia and constituting the Swabian Jura, between two and 
three thousand feet in height. Many peaks are crowned with 
castles and famous in history, as those of Hohenstaufen, Hohen- 
zollern, Teck, Hohenneuffen, Lichtenstein, Achalm and Rech- 
berg. The different parts of the range bear different names, as 
the Baralb, the Hardt, etc. The term Raube Mb is also applied 
to a limited portion of the range, viz., that which slopes on the 
south to the Danube. 

VIII, 4. Weinsberg. An ancient town a few miles east of 
Heilbronn. Soon after the accession of Konrad III to the throne 
of Germany (March 7, 1138), he was involved in a contest with 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, the most powerful prince of 
Germany, who had been his rival. Henry died soon after, but the 
war was continued in behalf of his son, afterward Henry the 
Lion, by the latter’s uncle Welf VI. In the beginning of Nov., 
1140, the king invested Weinsberg, which had been garrisoned by 
Welf. The king defeated a powerful army, sent to its relief, and, 
after a month’s siege, the city itself was obliged to capitulate 
(Dec. 21, 1140). The king granted life to the women in the city, 
and permission to retain whatever they could carry away on their 
shoulders. They bore out of the city their husbands, and when 
Duke Frederick sought to prevent this, the king permitted it with 
the word, “A king’s word cannot be perverted.” The story of the 
deliverence dates from the century of the battle, and though 
called in question by eminent recent historians, has made the 
fame of the women of Weinsberg illustrious through all ages. 
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The ruins of the castle, Weibertreu, which was destroyed in 1525, 
are on a height above the town. Julius Kerner, the poet and 
physician, lived at the foot of the mountain. ‘The castle is famous 
through Biirger’s ballad, and poems of Kerner, August Mayer and 
others. 


Page 60. Gefprad. 


Date, Sept. 3, 1816. Directed against the Baron von Wangen- 
heim (b. March 14, 1773; d. July 19, 1850). The Baron von 
Wangenheim, a native of Gotha, was one of the ablest of the 
many doctrinaire politicians who guided the fortunes of the states 
of South Germany in the difficult years of constitutional develop- 
ment which followed the wars of Liberation. After serving the 
government of Koburg-Saalfeld, where he became Vice-Presi- 
dent in the ministry, he was dismissed from his post for unmask- 
ing its corrupt financial system (1804?). After the fall of the 
German Empire he was received into the public service of King 
Frederick of Wiirtemberg (1806). After the first constitution 
had been unanimously rejected by the convention, the king sum- 
moned Wangenheim to draft a new one. The former draft had 
been rejected by the deputies as apparently designed to perpetuate 
arbitrary power under the guise of constitutional government. 
The constitution which was outlined by Wangenheim and laid 
before the convention, Noy. 13, 1815, though defective in details, 
was a marvelous -product of liberal statesmanship; but it en- 
countered the bitter opposition of separate and even diverse in- 
terests in the kingdom. As the creation of modern political 
views, it did not ratify ancient and absolute methods or usages, 
hence it was opposed by the free, popular element which 
Uhland represented. The “Old Wiirtembergers”? demanded 
their former constitution ; the “New Wiirtembergers” sustained 
this demand because it would guarantee to them similar rights ; 
the hereditary bureaucracy desired to recover their exclusive 
privileges: the nobility, formerly responsible only to the Empire, 
and the Protestant prelates, whose vast revenues had been merged 
into those of the state, all opposed upon personal grounds the pro- 
posed constitution. The party which appealed to national history 
naturally numbered the most adherents. Upon Wangenheim, as 
the responsible author of the new policy, the indignation of the 
populace was poured out. As a foreigner it was easy to 
characterize him as unfeeling for national institutions and as 
having no “heart for the people.” The present poem is a con- 
versation or dialogue upon Das alte gute edt, between an “ Old 
Wiirtemberger,” who answers the objections raised by Wangen- 
heim or some supporter of the new system. 
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II, 2. Das Belf’re, an improvement, not simply what has been 
good in the past, is to be praised. 

TI, 1. weijer is of course to point outa better way. 8. einjeln 
=einjelnen. This form of the adjective was a favorite with 
Uhland. 

V, 4. mili = allmablid. 

VI, 3. Theargument is that reforms must be based on existing 
institutions, and not simply theoretical, echoing the spirit of the 
time. 

The poet Riickert had come to Stuttgart to be the editor of 
Cotta’s Morgendlatt. Uhland enjoyed his friendship and, in his 
letters, praised his many gifts. Riickert differed from Uhland in 
his view of the proposed constitution, and when Uhland published 
the preceding poem Riickert issued a few days later (Nov. 16) 
an equally spirited rejoinder, bearing the same title as Uhland’s, 
and later the full title, Gespriach zwischen einem Altwiirtem- 
berger und dem Freiherrn von Wangenheim. 


vS®H bin des Alten treuer Knedt, 
Weil eS ein Gutes ijt.” — 
nDas Gute befjern ijt ein Recht, 
Das nur ein Knedt vergift.” — 


ySom Guten hab’ id fich’re Spur, 
Vom Bejjern leider nit.” — 
yDu fhlieweft deine Wugen nur, 
Sonft zeigt’ id dir das List.” — 


Denn einer bin aud id.” — 
Bo did das Sh nicht halten fann, 
Spridh, woran haltft du dich 2” — 


nh fhwor’ auf feinen eingeln Mann, 


wSh halt’ e3 mit dem falidten Sinn, 
Der aus dem Volfe fpridt.” — 
wSoligt finn’ges Spredhen ift Gewinn, 
Verworr’nes Sdreien nidt.” — 


nH lobe mir den ftillen Geift, 
Der mabhlid wirkt und fdhajft.” — 
nDod fordert jedeS Werk zumeift 
Wud Sdhipferarmes Kraft.“ — 


7 Sas nist von inner fetmt hervor, 
Sit in der Wurzel fhwadh.” — 
yDow einmal muff man ja’n zuvor, 
Was wurzeln foll hernad.“— 
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yDu meinft e3 [dblich, dod) du Haft 
itv unfer Golf fein Herz.” — 
noir e3 trag’ ic) famt andrer Lajt 
Yuh diejer Kranfung Schmerz.” — 


See Treitschke, Historische und Politische Aufsitze (1865), 
Article on Karl August von Wangenheim. 


Page 61. Mn die Bol€svertreter. 


Date, Sept. 6, 1816. 

The plan of a constitution was under debate in a commission 
consisting of certain royal officials and the representatives of the 
estates. The poem was an appeal to the representatives of the 
people to insist energetically upon a constitution embodying their 
ancient rights, which had been tested, proved and demonstrated. 
An agreement between the assembly and the crown was at first 
rendered impossible by the rigid insistence by the former upon 
the retention of a standing commission of parliament to control 
the execution of the laws, and upon an independent treasury. 

The main object of this commission would have been to main- 
tain popular rights by obstructing the royal will. Such a system 
of government could not accord with the demands of a modern 
state. The dominance of a committee, composed of a clerical 
element, in effect partly hereditary, and of the knighthood, in ad- 
dition to representatives of the cities, would not have been an 
effective executive body. Though a similar organization had been 
on occasions in the past a guardian of popular rights, it had been 
capable of monstrous perversion and of corruption. 


Page 62. Wm 18, Oftober 1816, 


Date, Oct. 15-17, 1816. The battle of Leipzig, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon’s power, occurred between the 16th 
and 18th of Oct., 1813. 

This is one of Uhland’s most spirited poems, national in its 
character, and not limited to questions which agitated his country 
alone. The people had conquered on that memorable day ; they 
had rescued the princes from humiliation, but freedom had not 
resulted, because justice had not been established. The blood of 
the people had been poured out, but the worldly-wise needed to be 
informed that the motive of this great sacrifice was simple justice. 
Court councillors and marshalls had not fathomed the profound 
significance of that awful battle, when God summoned nations to 
judgment. 

I, 1. The poem begins in an impassioned strain. Should some 
glorified poet of freedom who had died on the battle-field, such 
possibly as Theodore Korner, who fell near Liitzow, Aug. 26, 
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1813, now return, he would sing in sharp censure and with celestial 
power. 

II, 3. The festival of this battle, which was celebrated through- 
out Germany, had lost its significance. Frederick I of Wiirtem- 
berg even forbade its obervance. 

II, 3. When the Russian General, Prince Schwarzenberg an- 
nounced to the Allied Monarchs the fall of Leipzig, they fell upon 
their knees and rendered thanks to God for their great victory. 

V, 2. wollt’, claim. 7. ausjubruten, without the umlaut, for 
the modern au3jubriiten. The reference is to Shr Weijen of the 
first line, — to the doctrinaire writers, who did not grasp the 
significance of the struggle, but whose writings served to dissemi- 
nate opinions which would undermine the new liberty and result 
in reaction. : 

VI, 2. triiben, dul? or dimmed. 

The patriotic poems which follow were published first in the 
Vaterlindische Gedichte, 1817. They also appeared in Gedichte, 
1820 (second edition). 


Page 64. Das Her; fiir unjer Bolf, 


Date, Nov. 21, 1816. This poem was a powerful arraignment 
of the Baron von Wangenheim, who was characterized as carrying 
out the proposed changes in the constitution without reference to 
the popular sentiment and without regard to national history. 
The poem ends with a touching appeal to the king, to whose 
royal house their ancestors had been loyal, and in whose personal 
service the youth had won fame in battle. 


Page 66. Den Landftdnden zum Chriftophstag 1817. 


Date, March 14, 1817. Duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, the 
son of Duke Ulrich, was born May 12, 1515, and reigned from 
Nov. 6, 1550, to Dec. 28, 1568. He is honored as the founder of 
the national constitution. He ratified the Compact of Tiibingen 
of 1514, between the crown and the estates, which formed the 
magna charta of the liberty of his country. By this treaty it was 
provided that no war should be entered upon thereafter without 
the knowledge and consent of the estates; that free emigration 
from the country should be permitted to all citizens; that neither 
land nor people should be pledged without the advice, knowledge 
and consent of the estates; that the estates should no longer 
be responsible for the ducal obligations, and that extraordinary 
assessments should no longer be levied and no citizen should be con- 
demned, save after just trial and in accordance with law. The 
application of these principles in administration, and the regula- 
tion of the civil affairs of the dukedom was the great merit of the 
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Duke, The church and ecclesiastical establishments were regu- 
lated in accordance with the new Protestant faith; public “ Ger- 
man” schools were established everywhere, and Latin schools in 
all the cities and larger villages. Through his wisdom, justice 
and clemency, the Duke came to be loved as the father of his 
country. 

When the constitutional struggle arose, the supporters of the 
ancient order, ,Da8 alte gute Redjt,” glorified the system under 
which the country had been governed for two hundred and fifty 
years. They wore medallions of Duke Christopher in hat-buckles 
and in iron finger-rings. 

St. Christopher’s day was the 15th of March. On the 3d of 
March of this year, the king laid before the parliament the draft 
of a new constitution, believing, as he said, that “ only by an es- 
tablished legal order could he establish the permanent happiness 
of his people; this aim he hoped to attain by a constitution whose 
leading principle should be justice, and whose leading character- 
istic should be publicity.” This was the third constitution which 
had been laid before the chamber for ratification. This constitu- 
tion was alike opposed by Uhland and his friends as embodying 
serious defects, and the assembly in rejecting it (June 2) declared 
that an imperfect constitution ought not to go into effect. The 
objections urged against the new constitution were, that it em- 
bodied a bi-cameral system, including a house of lords, and failed 
to provide for a permanent committee of control in the interim of 
the sessions of the parliament, with a treasury at its disposal. 

II, 1. erlaucht, 2//zstriows, the title of a duke, with which, by 
a play upon words, erleud)tet is explained. 

III, 7. gefandelt, strewn with sand, that is, to dry the ink, 
and as a sign that the question is disposed of. 8. legte3, fizad, 
implying an unswerving demand. 


Page 67. Gebet eines Wiirttembergers. 


Date, April 18, 1817. This solemn appeal was written during 
the struggle above described. It assumes that the purpose of the 
king is generous, but that the voice of the people cannot reach 
him on account of the ministers who stand between him and the 
popular will. 

Translated by Sandars, 


Page 67. Nachruf. 


Date, June 7, 8, 1817. This poem was addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people after the dissolution of the assembly by the 
king, June 4. It is a lofty utterance when it is considered that it 
was published in a monarchy, and asserted proudly that the liberty 
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of the human soul stands above, and is independent of the will of 
any human sovereign ; favor may flow from the throne, but justice 
is an inherent, universal treasure. 

The constitution rests upon a compact between prince and 
people; it alone binds the people to the throne; princely birth 
alone does not give a claim to obedience, but allegiance is sworn 
only when the sovereign has first done homage to the law. 

The battle has been fought for such truth, and has not been 
lost. No crown has been entwined for the warriors in this conflict, 
such as victory weaves for the successful, but, like a standard- 
bearer, who, wounded and bleeding, has preserved his banner in 
the fight, so should the people’s representatives, though injured, 
look courageously and proudly up to the right which they have 
defended. Heralds may not proclaim it to the nations with 
trumpet peal, but such heroism will take root everywhere in Ger- 
man soil. 

I, 4. trinfen, the idea is, no prince alone can slake the people’s 
thirst for liberty. 

III, 1. Bertrag. The reference is to the Tiibingen Treaty of 
1514, and other compacts between the sovereigns and people. 

V, 5. Weisheit, expediency, temporary prudential considera- 
tions. 6. WWobhlfahrt, an apparent prosperity, such as that which _ 
has sprung from reforms in administration introduced by the king. 

Traaslated by Sandars. 


Page 69. Prolog ju dem Trauerfpiel ,,€rnft, Herjog von 
Schwaben.”’ 


Date, Oct. 27, 1819. Published in the Morgendlatt of Nov. 2 
of the same year, and in Gedichte, 1820. The subject of Uhland’s 
drama was the story of Duke Ernst II, the step-son of the Em- 
peror Konrad, the hero of the Volksbuch, Herzog Ernst, which in 
in its earlier, Low German form, dates back to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The chivalric spirit and the misfortunes of 
this young prince won the popular sympathy. The friendship of 
Duke Ernst and his companion Werner became the subject of 
songs and proverbs. 

Having been injured in his ancestral rights by the Emperor, he 
rose against him, was declared under the ban of the empire, and 
perished after numerous heroic adventures. The drama commemo- 
rates the noble friendship of Duke Ernst and Werner. The play 
was performed to celebrate the adoption of the constitution in 
Wiirtemberg after a struggle of four years. 

Uhiand interprets his drama as illustrating the recent history 
of his country, Freedom and law must co-exist; patriots had 
been branded as traitors and sought refuge in foreign lands, 
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While the best strength of the land is thus consumed, arbitrary 
power and its accompaniment, cowardice and vassal-service, flour- 
ish, but with law, order, freedom and justice, those who have 
stood aloof participate in all the duties of citizens and are loyal 
to the throne. The rights of prince and people are one. From 
the troubled present men seek refuge in the serene domain of 
art. The drama recalls noble, heroic poems, and the poet’s dreams 
give hope of a better future. ‘This poem was added to the Vater- 
lindische Lieder in the third edition of Uhland’s works (1826). . 
Translated by Skeat. 


Sinngedidte. 


Page 72. Diftichen. 


Die Gitter des Wltertums.— Date, Jan. 24,1814. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. 

Tells Platte.— Date, Jan. 25,1810. Poetischer Almanach, 
1812, and Gedichte, 1815. ‘ell’s Platte is the ledge on the east 
side of the lake of Lucerne, upon which William Tell, the tradi- 
tional hero of Swiss liberty, sprang from the boat of Gessler, as 
he was being conducted a prisoner to the governor’s castle in 
Kiissnacht. A chapel which was built on the shore of the lake to 
commemorate this event contains frescoes illustrating scenes in 
the life of Tell. The legendary date of Tell’s death is 1354. The 
chapel is said to have been erected in 1388. A second chapel 
stands near Kiissnacht on the spot where he shot Gessler. Uhland 
visited this portion of Switzerland in the late autumn of 1806 
with his friends Jager, Hochstetter and Kind. He was atiracted 
thither again by his interest in this legend, in the summer of 1859. 
A toast found among Uhland’s papers, which he delivered, 
or possibly wrote to deliver, at the Schiller festival in Stuttgart, 
Nov. ro, 1859, unites the names of Schiller and Tell. ,,WXber 
Cines gehirt hieher; gewif ijt, Dab ein Schiller gelebt hat; er lebt 
nod und mit ihm lebt ein Tell; fie find unzertrennfich verbunden, 
Der Denker und Dichter, Der Held der Breiheit; jie leben hoch 1“ 
— Witwe, pp. 25, 461, 463. 

Die Ruinen. — Date, Jan. 18, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 
1812, and Gedichte, 1815. 

he Aaa und Rind, —Date, Nov. 29, 1807. Gedichte, 
1815. 

‘Translated by Furness. 

Wmors Pfeil.— Date, Sept. 14, 1810. Poetischer Alma- 
nach, 1812, and in Gedichte, 1815." 


Die Rhojen.—Date, Jan. 23, 1810. Published as above, 
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Page 73. Mntwort. 


Date, March 26, 1808. Gedichte, 1815. Sent to Uhland’s 
friend Mayer, April 28. See Ludwig Uhland, seine Freunde 
und Zeitgenossen, Vol. 1, pp. 82-84. 


Page 74. Die Scdhlummernde. 


Date, Nov. 22, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and again in the same journal Oct. 19, 
1815, also in Gedichte, 1815. 


Page 74. Greifenworte. 


Date, Nov. 7,1807. Published anonymously in the AZorgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and in Gedichte, 1815. Ubhland states ina 
letter to Mayer (p. 15), that the ,Greijentworte” belong properly 
to a drama which he had recently sketched. Letter of Nov. 15. 


Page 74. Wuf den Tod eines Landgeiftlichen. 


Date, May 23, 1813. Published first in the Prauentaschenbuch, 
1815, and in Gedichte, 1815. Written in memory of Uhland’s 
uncle, after returning from the burial, and sent to his mother in 
October following. Uhland’s poem Auf der Ueberfahrt also 
commemorates this uncle. See Witwe, p. 88. 

Translated by K, F. Kroeker, W. W. Story. 


Page 75. Machruf. 


Date of No. 1, June 1; No, 3, June 3; No. 5, after Aug. 29, 
1831. Nos. 2 and 4 were written in the beginning of June, 1831. 
The first four were published in the fifth edition (1831) of 
Uhland’s poems, and No. 5 in the sixth edition (1833). Uhland’s 
grief for his mother found expression a few moments after her 
death in the first poem, See Notter, p. 224; Werner, p. 405. 
The poems which immediately followed were probably written in 
connection with that event. 

Nos, 1, 2 and 5 translated by Furness. 


Page 76. Muf den Tod eines Kindes. 


Date, 1859. Gedichte, 1863. With the exception of Morgens, 
the latest poem of Uhland included in his collected works. These 
lines were suggested by the death of Ernst, the little son of 
Uhland’s nephew, Ludwig Mayer, to whom they were sent in a 
letter of June 18, 1859. See Witwe, p. 460. 

Translated by Finlayson. 
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Page 76. Gn ein Stamimbruch, 


Date, 1825. Gedichte, 1826. It is perhaps not possible to say 
what was the exact occasion of this poem. Uhland felt and ex- 
pressed in several poems the apparent defeat which sometimes 
comes to life, while the glorious vision which inspired it remains. 
The dream surpasses its realization. The illusion has a truer 
existence than the mere facts of experience. He who has attained 
the absolute truth has ceased to live. Skeat translates Gedanken- 
welt (1. 4), “the ideal world,” and line 13, “ Imagination soars be- 
yond the fact.” See his translation, also that of Sandars. The 
poem is more abstruse than most of the author’s. 


Page 77. Muf Wilhelm Hauffs frithes Hinfcheiden. 

Date, between Nov. 18 and Dec. 5. MJorgendlatt, Dec. 5, and 
Gedichte, 1829. Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27),a gifted poet and 
novelist of graceful and exuberant fancy, resided in Tiibingen in 
his youth, and studied at the University (1820-24), where he en- 
joyed the esteem of Uhland. He wrote numerous books in rapid 
succession, Méarchen, Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren des 
Satan,etc. His novel of Lichtenstein (1826) and Phantasien im 
Bremer Rathskeller (1827) have been a source of delight to all 
readers. He died as editor of the Morgendlatt, Nov. 18, 1827, 
when his life was full of promise of greater achievements. 


Page 78. Gchickfal. 
Date, Sept.19, 1810. Gedichte, 1815. 


Page 79. Todesgefiihl. 
Date, Nov. 23, 1810. Published first in the Poetischer Al- 
manach (1812), and in Gedichte, 1815. 
Page 79. Der Blumenftrauf. 
Date, Aug. 28, 1811. Published first in the Jahrbiichlein, 
1815, and in Gedichte, 1815. 
Page 80, Borfchlag. 
Date, March 1, 1811. Published under the title of ,Zanjdh/ 
in the Stid-Deutsche Miscellen, 1811, March 23; Gedichte, 1815. 
Page 81. Katharina. 


Date, Jan. 27-29, 1819. Published first anonymously in the 
Morgenblatt for Feb. 5, 1819, and in Gedichte, 1820. Queen 
Katharina Paulowna, in whose memory this poem was written, 
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was a Russian grand duchess, the sister of the Emperor 
Alexander. After the death of her first husband, Prince Peter of 
Holstein-Oldenburg, she married the Crown Prince Wilhelm of 
Wiirtemberg. The years 1816 and 1817 were years of famine and 
sore distress in the kingdom. Scanty harvests had preceded. 
Owing to the storms of the early spring and the snows of autumn, 
the harvest failed. There was no food for man or beast. The 
poor sought to sustain life by eating cooked roots and grasses. 
But limited relief was possible before the harvest of the following 
year. The court and government made heroic sacrifices in order 
to secure grain from foreign countries. Amid all the distress, the 
queen was most tender in her ministrations to the suffering. 
Through her influence, charitable societies were formed, and all 
classes united for the permanent relief of the poor. She died ere 
the consequences of the national calamity were fully removed 
(Jan. 9, 1819). Her daughter, Princess Sophie, became the be- 
loved queen of the Netherlands, the friend of scholars and the 
patron of art. 

Uhland, whose political attitude at the time made him an op- 
ponent of the government, could not refrain from offering a tribute 
to the ruler whom all loved. In a letter to his parents dated 
Feb. 5, he wrote: “I enclose to you, dear parents, a poem which 
I have written uponthe queen’s death. I believed that it was more 
suitable to publish it without my name. But I make no secret 
that I am its author, which might be easily guessed.” Some 
months later, when Uhland presented an address to the king on 
behalf of the Parliament, the king expressed to him his indebtedness 
for the poem. Uhland answered that it expressed his deepest 
emotions. The king thereupon said that while they might differ 
in opinions, he hoped they would not differ in feeling. Witwe, 


pp: 152, 158. 


Dramatijhe Dichtungen. 


Page 83. Mus ,,Schildeis,’’ 


Lied der zwei Wanderer. — Uhland and his friend Ker- 
ner were interested early in the folk-book of K6énig Eginhart, a 
legendary king of Bohemia, who was fabled to have carried away 
the daughter of the emperor, Otto I, from a convent, extracts 
from which are found in Uhland’s memorandum book, under the 
dates, May sth and 6th, 1809. Kerner was stimulated by it to 
write, Das Nachspiel der ersten Schattenreihe oder Konig Egin- 
hardt, ein chinesisches Schattenspiel, and Uhland wrote a sketch 
of a drama in prose, called Die Entfiihrung (1808), 
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On July 26, 1809, he sent to Kerner a version of his dramatic 
fragment in verse entitled Schildeis, dramatisches Mahrchen in 
acht Scenen. Later he revised the poetic version, giving it the 
form in which it was printed in the Poetischer Almanach (1812), 
one scene of which was included in his Dramatische Dichtungen, 
Gedichte, 1815. The last two stanzas of the present poem were 
printed first in Gedichte, 1834. See Keller, Usland als Drama- 
tiker, pp. 120-191, and Notter, pp. 80-84 ; 93-103. 

The first part of this poem was based upon a folk-song, ,,O 
Tannenbaum,” Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Il, 501: 


D Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum! 
Du bift ein edles Reis. 
Du griineft in dem Winter, 
MLZ wie zur Sommerszeit! 


Warum follt? id nit griinen, 
Da ich nod gritnen fann? 
Sh hab fein Vater, fein Nutter, 
Der mid verjorgen fann. 


In Biisching and von der Hagen’s Sammlung deutscher Volks- 
lieder (1807), the poem is given asa Silesian Mountain Shepherd’s 
Song, No. 42. Certain lines of it are contained in Uhland’s 
Volkslieder, No. 151: 


D tanne! du bift ein edler gweig, 
du griineft winter und die liebe fommmerzeit. 


Wenn alle bewme diirre fein 
jo griineft du, edle3 tannenbeumelein ! 


also in Clemens Brentano’s Ges, Schriften, 11, 103 (1852). 
Compare the first stanza of Longfellow’s The Hemlock Tree. 


O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime! 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 


Page 84. Mus ,,.Normannifdher Brauch.’ 


Das Lied vom Miagdlein und vom Ring. — Ge- 
dichte, 1815. Uhland began a drama based upon the old Norman 
custom of requiring the guest to pay for his entertainment by 
narrating some adventure, on June 15, 1814, which was executed 
on Feb, 14th and 15th, 1815. See the Diz dow Soucretain de 
Cluny, by Jehan li Chapelain, quoted by Keller, p. 311. 
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“Usages est en Normandie, 
Que qui herbergiez est qu’il die 
Fable ou changon die A |’oste. 
Ceste costume pas n’en oste 
Sire Jehans li Chapelains.” 


A Norman Viking, Balder by name, sought refuge in a storm 
upon an island on the coast of Normandy. His host demanded 
a present in return for his hospitality, and when Balder told him 
that his ship was laden with precious goods from the Mediterranean 
and armor from the North, he was told that a story or a song was 
required from the guest, who came from the land of his fathers. 
Balder thereupon related how the son and daughter of two mighty 
northern counts who had suffered common peril in battle and upon 
the deep, were betrothed, the boy in youth when he was receiving 
his first training in arms, and the maiden while still in her cradle. 
-Through the heedlessness of the women in care of the girl, a boat 
in which she had been placed was borne away by the waves. The 
young hero sought in vain to ride with his steed into the ocean 
and rescue her. Ships which were sent in search traversed the 
sea in vain, and terrible storms arose. At last they returned 
bringing the empty bark, and all hope of rescuing the little bride 
was abandoned. The youth became a sea-rover wedded to the 
sea in which his bride wearing her ring had perished. His boat 
was splendid, like a wedding ship. He won great sea-fights, and 
was called the *‘ Bridegroom of the Ocean.” Richard the fisher, 
who had listened to the story, had once known heroic tales of 
Norman dukes and heroes, but now his memory was weak and 
confused, and he begged his foster daughter Thorilde to sing the 
“Song of the Maiden and the Ring.” ‘The weird song touched 
Balder’s heart; he recognized the maiden with golden locks, by 
the ring which she wore, as his lost bride, and his wedding boat 
was ready, 

Translated by W. C Bryant A Northern Legend, Dexter and 
Sandars. 


Balladen und Romanzen. 


Page 85. €ntfagung. 


Written on the 18 and 19 of February, 1805. M/usenalmanach, 
1807. Gedichte, 1815. A harper returned to the castle which 
was once his home, to see whether the princess, his early play- 
mate, retained the remembrance of the friendship of their child- 
hood. He saw the brilliantly lighted castle which he might not 
enter, for he must leave before the dawning of the morning, 
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The scene of the poem is suggested in the first stanza. 

I, 1. entwandeln = hinwandeln ; line 4 read originally tas 
mag ihm bejdieden fein ? 

Werner uses this poem to illustrate the transition from an 
epic to a lyric poem. The situation at the beginning is, in his 
view, epic, which introduces the lyric, that is, the poetry of feel- 
ing andemotion, Lyrik und Lyriker, p, 12. 

Translated by W. A. Butler, Martin (“ The Farewell”). 


Page 87. Die Monne, 


Date, Jan. 20, 1805. Published like the preceding. The 
stanza consists of five verses, the first verse having no corre- 
sponding rime. 

II, 1. Buble, = /over: ina pure sense, as often in the popular 
songs. 

III, 2. Mariabild, a foreign form. 8. licdtem Gdheine, con- 
trasts the brightness encircling the Virgin’s head with the pale 
light of the moon, 

(I, 3). wohl. A popular use of this word, frequent in Uhland’s 
poems, as also in Goethe’s. See Der Kranz, I, 3. 

Translated by Blackie, Dexter. 

Often set to music: among others by Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Raff, Otto Nicolai, Dessauer, Walther von Goethe, S. Thalberg. 


Page 87. Der Kran. 


Date, Jan. 28, 1805. Published like the preceding. 

VI, 1. Lieb, used constantly by Uhland as an uninflected 
neuter, as in the Minnesinger and in the folk songs. 

VII, 2. werten, precious, valued. See Der Rosenkranz, I, 4. 

Translated by Blackie, Martin, Thackeray. 


Page 89. Der Schafer. 


Date, Jan. 29, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 

Pronounced by Heine the most beautiful of all Uhland’s 
poems. 

III, 1. entgegenbot = erwiederte. 

VI, 1. Genz was in general use for sfrimg in the 16th cent.: 
it is now poetic. 

Translated by Barber, W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Silcher and Kreutzer. 


Page 90. Die Batergruft. 


Date, June 5 and 7, 1805. Published in connection with the 
preceding ballads. 
I, 3, Gejdmeide = Riiftung, as in M. H,G. 4, Chor is usu- 
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ally neuter in this sense, but masculine when meaning a chorus 
of singers. 

III, 4. ¢3, originally the genitive, 

IV, 4, This line read originally , Und nahm jum Pjiihle.” 

V, 4. modjt’, a popular periphrastic form. 

The suggestion that Goethe, in his ballad, Der Konig in Thule, 
exercised an influence upon Uhland in this poem, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. 

Set to music by Liszt. 


Page gt. Die fterbenden Helden. 


Date, July 14, 1804. Gedichte, 1815. This is the earliest of 
all Uhland’s poems which he retained. He was reluctant to in- 
clude this vigorous youthful production in the collected edition 
of his works, and only yielded to the insistence of his friend 
Mayer. His severe judgment has, in several cases, omitted poems 

.of much freshness and beauty. See Mayer, Vol. I, p. 48. The 
original title of the poem was Der Helden Sterbgesang. Uhland 
became acquainted with the heroic forms of Northern history 
and mythology through the work of Saxo Grammaticus (1204), 
which he read in his boyhood with eager interest in the German 
translation of Miiller. The names and the scene of this dramatic 
poem are borrowed from this work. 

His youthful patriotism glorifies death for one’s fatherland. 
Two heroes, father and son, lie dying on the field of battle. The 
son laments that he is snatched away from his beloved in the 
vigor of youth and from heroic song. The father answers that 
he shall be received into Walhalla, the glorious temple of gods 
and heroes, where he shall banquet with Odhin the All-father, 
where his beloved, faithful in death, shall reach to him the goblet 
at the feast. It is true, the father says, that the picture of many 
heroic deeds will not be emblazoned on his shield; but one deed, 
death for one’s fatherland, will outweigh them all. The heroes 
die in the midst of victory. A romantic feature is given to the 
poem in the death of the youth’s golden-haired bride, who was 
wont to watch for him from the tower, 

Many German poets participated in the Wars of Liberation, as 
Fouqué, Eichendorff, Immermann, Seckendorf, and K6rner. 


I, 3. Wagen, chariots. 
II, 1. Morne, one of the three goddesses of fate, who allot 


human destiny. 

VI, 5. Ritter were the twelve superior gods of Norse mythol- 
ogy, Odinn, Tyr, Thérr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, Héimdalr, Hédr, 
Hermodr, V4li, Vidr, Forseti, who compose the assumed Pantheon. 

Translated by Blackie, Brooks, Martin, Mrs. Sarah Helen 


Whitman. 
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Page 92. Der blinde Konig. 


Date, Aug. 23 and 24, 1804, but rewritten and greatly changed 
for the first edition of his poems, Dec. 5, 1814. Uhland himself 
gives the source of the poem in his lectures, Schriften, Bd. VII, 
p- 213 ff.; I. 294-295, Chap. on “ Waffen und Rosse.” 

The subject was taken from Saxo Grammaticus, Lib. IV, 93-96, 
like the preceding. The brave Danish king, Wermund, who had 
become old and blind, was challenged by the king of the Saxons 
to surrender his realm, since he could no longer administer it, or, 
should he decline, permit his son to contest with the son of the 
Saxon king for its possession. King Wermund offered to fight 
personally with the Saxon king, but the latter refused to contend 
with a blind adversary. The ambassadors then insisted upon the 
contest between the sons. Wermund had a son, Uffo, born to 
him late in life, a silent prince who surpassed all youths of 
equal age in bodily strength, but had been regarded as lacking 
intelligence and spirit. The prince begged permission from his, 
father to answer the ambassadors, and offered to fight, not only 
with the son of the Saxon king, but with the most powerful cham- 
pion whom he could bring with him. The aged king rejoiced at 
these words, and could only convince himself that it was his son 
by touching his limbs and his face. An island in the Eider 
River had been chosen as the place of combat, in accordance 
with ancient Norse usage. Skrep, a famous blade, which nothing 
could withstand, had been buried because the king could not in- 
trust it to his son, and would grant it to no other, was now given 
to the young prince. The people stood upon the shore; but the 
king, Wermund, placed himself at the end of the bridge so that, 
in case his son fell, he could throw himself into the river, and 
awaited anxiously the result. Uffo distrusted his sword because 
it was rusted and weak, and received the blows of the Saxons on 
his shield at first. He delayed to strike until he had separated 
his two adversaries, and then, with one blow, severed the body of 
the Saxon champion, and afterward slew the Saxon prince. The 
king recognized the sound of his ancient blade, and rejoiced, 
The original form of this poem is given by Eichholtz, Qued/en- 
studien, p. 17, and by Diintzer, Zr/, p. 110, as well as the first 
printed form. Uhland is fond of beginning a poem by a ques- 
tion, containing a picture of the whole scene, appealing at once 
to the imagination. 

I, 1. ede{n stood for nord’jdhen, in the earliest form of the 
poem. 2, BordD=ljer. 8. Contests upon an island are of fre- 
quent mention in medizval lore, and bore the name olmgang. 
See Uhland’s translation of the old French poem, Viane, where 
Roland and Oliver fight on an island in the Rhone; also Eich- 
holtz, p. 15; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. IV, p. 378. 
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III, 3. Hiinenjdhwert, gigantic sword. The word Hiine, O. H. 
G. Hin, M. H. G. Hiune, Heune, had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, a transferred meaning of giant, derived from the popular 
terror of the nations to the East, which invaded the German 
territory, as the Huns, Avars, Vandals, etc. The term remained 
in this sense, preeminently in Low Germany, where’ prehis- 
toric graves bear the name of “ Huns’ graves,” Hiinengraber. 
Hunnenhiigel, Aunehedde, hiunehedde. The word was probably 
a German tribal name before the invasions from the East. 

V, 6. Prei3, glory. 

VII, 3. fang. In popular lore a sword had a particular note 
or voice. Weapons were often personified, Schriften, 1, 295. 
Many swords of magic origin, forged in the depths of the earth, 
are famous in medieval lore. Such was Balmung, Siegfried’s 
brand, the sword Durandel, and Alteclaire (Haute Claire), used 
by Oliver in his contest with Roland, and the blade Excalibur in 
Tennyson’s The Passing of Arthur. Charlemagne’s swords 
were Joyeuse and Flamberge. The name Gunild appears in 
Saxo as the faithful wife of Osmund, who followed him to death. 
The name does not occur in Uhland’s first version of the poem. 

The historical existence of Wermund and Uffo is proved, but 
their date is uncertain, and Uffo’s later heroic deeds were unre- 
corded, but believed by Saxo to be illustrious. The character of 
Gunild is the creation of the poet. See Uhland, Schriften, VII, 
pp. 213-217. 9 

Translated by Barber, Blackie, Brooks, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 


Page g5. Gretchens Freude. 

Date, Sept. 14, 1805. Mzusenalmanach, 1807, and Gedichte, 
1815. The poem represents the simple joy of the lowly maiden 
in her princely lover, whose heart amid all the pride of the tour- 
nament beats only for her, who salutes her on his return while 
receiving the acclamations of the people. It has often been com- 
pared with the song of Clarchen in the first act of Goethe’s 
Lemont. 

II, 2. truglich = trobig. 

IV, 2. Danf=Giegesprei8, prize of victory, This sense of 
Danf is very common in the language of later chivalry. 

VII, 4. ich bring Dir’3 ein, my love shall be your return. 

IX, 2. lojer, free. 

Page 97. Das Schlof am Meere. 
Date, Nov. 4and5, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807, and Gedichte, 


1815. The poem is in dialogue form. Two travellers meet, and 
question each other concerning the castle. One has seen it in the 
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glow of the evening light and in the brightness of hope, the other 
when enveloped in mist, suggesting woe. The metre, which is 
iambic, is varied by the introduction of anapests and trochees. 
Trochees appear in I, 3; IV, 2 and 4; VI, 1; VII, 1, 3, and 4; 
VIII, 2. Variants: I, 3, giilfden for golden; VI, 4, gitlonen for 
goldnen; VII, 2, licte for jchine; VII, 4, giilonen for goldnen. 
Hallen, IV, 3, and Halle, V, 3, are not intended to present a 
difference of meaning. 

Translated by Longfellow, Aytoun, Martin, Sandars. 

Set to music by Raff and Kreutzer, 


Page 98 Som treuen Walther. 


Date, Dec. 9 and 16, 1805. A/usenalmanach, 1807, and Ge- 
dichte, 1815. Few poems of Uhland have a more subtle dramatic 
interest than this, The irrevocableness of lost love is the theme. 

I, 2. Rapelle. Chapels dedicated to the Virgin became very 
numerous during, and subsequent to, the Crusades, when Mary 
became the type of ideal womanhood, The Lady Chapels in the 
English cathedrals date from this time. 3. gar formerly stood 
before the preposition, and not as now before the adjective, D. 
5. traut=innig geliebt, my heart’s love, a familiar word in the 
folk-songs. 

II, 2. weiland, formerly, M. H. G. wilent; really a dative 
plural, O. H. G, hwil6ém, E. whilom, 

III, 6 and 7. Notice the use of an with the acc. with Jaligt, 
and with the dat. with ffopft. 

V, 1. fromme, the maid is called so from her penitence. 

Translated by Sandars. 


Page 100. Der Pilger. 


Date, Jan. 30,1806. Alusenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 
The city which the pilgrim seeks is that of ideal and mystic 
blessedness on earth. See Whittier’s poem of Norembega, where 
the weary explorer fancies that he sees the domes and spires of 
the wonderful city : 


“Vet onward still to eye and ear 
The baffling marvel calls; 
I fain would look before I die 
On Norembega’s walls. 


No builded wonder of these land 
My weary eye shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 
Alone awaiteth me.’’ 
Poetical Works, Vol. 11., 507 (1875). 
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I, 2. jur, the definite article is often used for the indefinite 
in the introduction to poems. 

II, 2. umfahbn = umfangen. faben, the unnasalized form of 
fangen, common in Luther, was long retained in dialect, and, 
with a popular or archaic tinge, even in the present century in 
Schiller, Platen, Riickert, and others. 

III, 2. durdhbliiht, ends a glow to. 

IV, 1. trunfen, adsorded, the survival of a participial. 

V, 2. Flammenqual, glowing torture. 

VII, 2. weicen, tender, sensitive. 

VII, 1. er = der Traum. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 


Page tor. Whfchied. 


Date, May 15, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 
Uhland, whose life was passed in a university town, was familiar, 
both as a student and a professor, with the beautiful custom of 
German student life, to escort a comrade who had finished his 
studies, a certain distance on his journey. For similar poems see 
the Kommersbuch, 31st ed., Nos. 125 (Lied eines abzichenden Bur- 
schen, G. Schwab), 198, 210, 234, 249, 350-352. Numerous touches 
throughout this poem are in the genuine spirit of the Volkslied. 

I, 3. Burjd. See the full form below (V, 2), a name applied 
to a student in the Middle Ages, who received a purse or stipend, 
bursa, or was a member of an endowed hall or charitable founda- 
tion which was also called dursa. 

Ili, 2. lieb Bruder mein = mein Lieber Bruder. The unin- 
flected adjective and the genitive possessive of the pronoun, placed 
as in early German after its noun, are very common in the folk- 
songs. 38. The departing student can banish only for a moment, 
while the parting toasts are drunk, the pain of separation from 
his love. 

IV, 4. Gelbveiglein, yel/ow violets. The word is a double 
diminutive from the Lat. viola, M. H. G. viol, veifh]el. Weige- 
fein and Beielein are favorite German forms for the common 
Beilden. The form is ridiculed by Heine in his Schwaden- 
spiegel, Werke, XIV, 89, 91, etc. The first syllable is here 
metrically short, Gelbveiglein ; in line IX, 2, the first and last 
syllables are accented. The verse is iambic tetrameter, the first 
couplet ending ina monosyllabic (masculine) rime; the second 
has three accented syllables and a hypermeter syllable, and ends 
in a dissyllabic (feminine) rime. 

In the Kommersbuch this poem is set to a folk-melody ; it has 
also been set to music by Kreutzer and Loewe. 

Translated by? 5 
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Page 103. Des Rnaben Tod. 


Date, June 1, 1806. Published in Trdst EHinsamkeit, May 28, 
1808. Gedichte, 1815. In Nov., 1807, abridged. The earlier 
form has not been preserved, 


Page 104. Der Traum. 


Date, Oct. 28-29, 1806. Tvrdst Einsamkeit, May 28, 1807. 

I, 3. 310, the feminine numeral corresponding to the old mas- 
culine giveen. 4, in8 with the acc., as often in M. H. G. 

Translated by Aytoun, Martin. ’ 

Set to music by Schumann and Kreutzer. 


Page 104. Der fchwarjze Ritter, 


Date, Sept. 1 and 2, 1806. Mzusenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 
1815. The conception of Death as a knight in black armor 
entering halls of merriment, was not unfamiliar in the popular 
ballads of other nations. The paintings and frescoes illustrating 
the Dance of Death, danse macabre, which originated in the 
14th century and were placed on the walls of cloisters and 
churches, may not only have sprung from this conception but 
have intensified it. Uhland represents Death’s weird and chilling 
approach : the sky grows dark, the earth trembles at his presence. 
As he draws near, the flowers wither and fall. The familiar 
modern Greek poem of Demos has a similar imagery. The 
romantic element always enters into Uhland’s poems. It is not 
the mere depiction of the grim powers of fate, but love and life, 
youth and age, courage and beauty, are introduced to make the 
contrast complete. The king, who has rejoiced over the victory 
of his son and the defeat of his rivals, has to bow before a might- 
ier monarch, 

I, 1. $fingften, an old dative plural, an or 3u den Pfingft= 
feiertagen, from the Greek Zerecoste, the fiftieth day after Easter. 
The word was used first in the acc., and then as a feminine or 
neuter noun in the nom, sing. An introductory word e§ is un- 
derstood. 5. Sojfburg, the place where the court of a prince 
was established; in Vienna, the Emperor’s palace. 6, %rii= 
ling, symbolic; the tournament with brilliant knights and ladies. 

III, 1, Witter, the Zsts, dars. The space for the single com- 
bats was enclosed to prevent the rush of spectators or the with- 
drawal or flight of one of the combatants. 8, Beiden, crest, or 
arms borne upon the shield. 4, tviirde ich) 8 fagen = follte ich e3 
Shnen fagen. 

V, 3. wanft, sways, an effective word as here used, 
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VIII, 3. genejen, drixgs weal. The word had originally the 
idea of a victorious return from danger; then recovery, return to 
health. 

Translated by Longfellow, Sandars, 


Page 107. Die drei Lieder. 


Written Nov. 10, 1807. Trdést Linsamkeit, May 18, 1808. The 
duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge an injury, blood revenge, 
existed not. only among the Germanic nations, but among the 
Greeks. In Iceland and in Sparta it has prevailed until the pres- 
ent century. This poem is a free invention of the poet, 

I, 1. Gifrid, the Norse form of Siegfried. It is used here as 
an iambus, and in V, 3 as a trochee. 

II, 4. aber, again. The last line forms a refrain. 

; V, 3. fei’m, a contraction such as often occurs in-the Volks- 
ieder. 

IV, 3. wob{. See the first line of Der Wirtin Tichterlein. 

Uhland wrote to Mayer, in a letter of Nov. 15, 1807, transmit- 
ting this ballad, “It arose in an evening walk, when the moon, 
veiling itself from time to time in dark clouds, stood above our 
castle. The grewsome words (of the refrain) belong to a recently 
sketched drama” (Mayer, I 14). 

Set to music by Loewe and Schumann. 


Page 108. Des Goldfcdhmieds Tichterlein, 


Date, Jan. 28, 1809. Pantheon, II (1810), Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem was one of several enclosed in a letter to Mayer, Jan. 
29, 1809. Ubhland sent two forms of the poem, a longer and a 
shorter, requesting Mayer to give his opinion of their merits. In 
the longer, the goldsmith made also a necklace for the bride. 
Uhland recognized that this involved a repetition of incident, 
and chose to retain the shorter form, Occasionally there are 
felicities in the longer poem which have been lost in the more 
exact statement of the shorter. There is a simplicity more cor- 
responding to the tone of the Volkslied in certain parts of the 
original. The maiden’s speech when she donned the necklace is 
of this character (IV) : 


yd wunderfelig ift die Braut, 
Die foldhes tragen foll. 
Mh jtedte mir der Ritter traut 
Nur ant die Bruft ein Bliimlein, 
Wie wir’ ich freudenvoll.” 


See Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, I, 116-118. 
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Steudener, Zur Beurtheilung von L. Uhlands Dichtungen, 
p. 6, calls attention to a Volkslied in Uhland’s collection which 
suggests certain stanzas of the present poem : 


wilh goldjdmid, Lieber goldjdmmid mein, 
mad mir von gold ein vingelein ! 

Mach mir vow gold ein ringelein! 

e3 gehort der hergzallerliebjten mein. 
Und da das ringlein war bereit, 

grof} avbeit war daran gelett (gelegt).” 


Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder, Bd. I, 48, Nr. 15 A. 
The first stanza read in the original: 


nit Goldfdmied war in einer Stadt, 
Der faft’ viel edler Stein’, 

Das rveidjte Kleinod, das er Hatt’, 
Das war die jung’ Helen, 

Sein theures Todhterlein,” 


Translated by Brooks, Sandars, 
Set to music by Loewe, 


Page 110. Der Wirtin Todhterlein, 


Date, Dec. 24, 1809, published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald, 1813, signed “ Volker.” Gedzchte, 1815. A folk-song has 
been held to be the basis of this poem, beginning : 


G3 famen bret Diebe aus Morgenland, 
Die geben fich fiir bret Grafen aus, 
Sie famen vor des Frau Wirthin Haus; 


The three strangers here contend for the possession of the maiden, 
the first of whom claimed to have given her a betrothal ring, the 
second to have pledged her in a glassof wine. She was slain and 
divided between them, Snfognito, Des Knaben Waunderhorn, 
II, 34 (1876, 2te Aufl.). See Simrock, Volkslieder, No. 32. Box- 
berger, in the AfZg., Bd. XI, communicates from the Mach/lass 
of Achim von Arnim, one of the original collectors of the poems, in 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, two similar Volkslieder, with a refrain, 
the first beginning : 


Marjchierer dbrey Soldaten wohl iiber den Rhein, 
Wohl tiber den Rhein. 

Sie fehrten bey einer Frau Wivthin ein, 
Vielleich um und um, 

Vielleich um und um, 

Vielleicht da dadara, 

Brau Wirthin Hhabt ihr gut Bier und auc Wein, 
So fdenfet uns braven Goldaten frijch ein, ete, 
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The second began : 


G3 reijen drety Purfdhe wohl iiber den Rhein, 
Snapp auf! 

Gie tebrten bet einer Brau Wirthin wohl ein, 
SdHnapp auf und fdnapp nieder, 

Sauf aus und tlopf wieder, 

Snapp auf! 


The coarse soldier’s song is transformed by Uhland so as to 
show the power of innocence and beauty in death to awe and 
even exalt. Constancy extending beyond the grave thus became 

_ the motive of the poem, which is one of the most touching of all 
Uhland’s poems. 

1. Burjde or Burjden. 3. Sie, the use of the third person 
in address for the second; gut in prose would be inflected to 
agree with both Bier and Wein. 5. ijt, the use of the singular 
verb with two singular subjects. 

A rhymed couplet with four accented syllables is a favorite 
verse in the folk-songs: 


n€S flohen dret Sterne wobl iiber ben Rhein.” 
— Wunderhorn, I, 43. 


Eichholtz, p. 105; Mittler, Hessische Volkslieder, No.121. A 
poem similar to Uhland’s, and probably based upon it, appeared 
in the Wenderhorn, 2d ed., and in Simrock’s Volkslieder, No. 32: 


GS reiten bret Reiter wohl itber dew Rhein, 
Bet einer Frau Wirthin, da fehrten fie ein. 


Translations by Barber, Dexter, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Martin. 
Sung to a popular folk-melody, also set to music by Loewe. 


Page 111. Die Mtabderin. 


Date, Feb. 9, 1815. Gedichte, 1815. The Niirnberger Corre- 
spondent of Nov. 13, 1814, under the title “ Das Offer der Liebe,” 
contained the narrative upon which this poem is based, and 
Uhland’s poem is a poetical version almost exact in content with 
the original account. The scene took place in Disouguin, a vil- 
lage near Aire, in the former county of Artois. The name of 
the maiden was Marie Josefe Dalb, who fell exhausted when she 
heard the words of the landlord, and learned that her exertion 
was in vain. She lived eleven years in an unconscious state, 
without the power to move, the only sign of life being a scarcely 
perceptible token of breathing. The purely pathetic is not neces- 
sarily poetic; and it may be questioned here whether the former 
element does not dominate in this poem, to the expense of the 
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latter. See Holland, Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mahderin 


(1874). 
II, 2. ftattlic), richly. 4 Mabhden, swaths. 
VI, 1. fiirdDer = weiter, an old comparative of fort. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 


Page 113. Gterbeflange. 


1. Das Stindden. Date, Oct. 4, 1810. Morgendlatt, Oct. 19, 
and Gedichte, 1815. 

The motive of this poem, the celestial music heard by the 
dying, has been used by numerous poets. k 
Uhland sent to Kerner, June 10, 1809, the sketch of a comedy 
in one act called Die Serenade. When the two students speak 

of music, Claros says : — 


,va, id glaube, wenn tir verflirt werden, fo gefdieht e3 Durd 
Die Melodie der hinmlifden Chire, und nicht umfonft fagt man, 
Dap Die Dem Vode nahen Hfters felige Mufi— hiren, Denn das ijt 
ihr Ubergang in das Geijfterreid.” 


Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker, p. 477, Notter, p. 86. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Brooks, Dexter, Martin, W. 
W. Story. 

More than one hundred musical compositions have been printed 
based on this poem, among others by Loewe, Spohr, H. Proch, 
J. Briill, J. Dessauer, C. Eckert, F. Hiller, F, W. Jahns. 

2 Die Orgel. 3. Die Drojffel. June 14 and 15, 1834. Pub- 
lished first in the eighth edition of Uhland’s Poems, 1835. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 


Page 114. Der Leitftern. 


Date, Nov. 27-28, 1809. Jahrbiichlein, 1815. Gedichte, 1815. 

Sent by Uhland, through his friend Mayer, to Rosa Varn- 
hagen, in Hamburg, Feb. 17, 1810. Mayer, I, 148. 

I, 1. Der relates to er in the third line. Its position at the 
beginning of a verse, occurs in Goethe and is not infrequent in 
Uhland 2, fremden is contrasted with eignen in the fourth 
line, and [eidjte with jchwer. 

Translated by Skeat, 


Page 116. Des Sangers Wiederfebhr. 


Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
1815. Several of Uhland’s poems are tributes to the immortality 
of song and the poet’s influence. The past lives only in his 
verse. 
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IV, 1. Monde — Monate, a weak plural. 
Translated by Brooks, Furness. 


Page 116. Das Schifflein. 


Date, Jan. 28,1810. Published first in the Pantheon, Bd. III, 1 
(1810). Uhland, in a journey the same year, upon the Rhine, 
from Mainz to Koblenz, witnessed an incident similar to that 
described in this poem. 


Gin unbefannter Reijeqenoffe blie’ Das Pojfthorn gwar ziemlicd) 
Jchlecht, aber Die Tine verfldrten fis) im Wiederhall ; da 30g ein 
anderer eine Glite hervor und Dann ftimmte Die Gefellfdajt mit 
— ein. Gin fonderbares Zujammentreffen mit meinem 

lede. 


Diary of May 15, 1810. Witwe, p. 60. > 

TI, 2. Stift— Swinge, ferrule; Habe, U. G. for Griff, 
handle. 

Set to music by Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer. 


Page 118. Gangers Boriiberjiehn. 


Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
1815. The most successful of Uhland’s poems of sentiment are 
those in which the thought is only suggested, and left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is apparently unconscious, but at 
the same time the highest art. The hearer is won into the mood 
of the poem, as in the case of a mysterious landscape which 
throws its spell over the beholder. 

II, 2. wer—einer Der. 

Translated by Blackie (“ Dream or Reality”). 


Page 118. Der Traum, 


Date, Nov. 28, 1811. Die Musen, Part Third, 1812, and in 
Gedichte, 1815. In popular lore in Germany kindly spirits, the 
elves, the nixes, or the dwarfs, bless some locality with their 
presence. If offended, these gentle beings forsake their home, 
and those whom they have blessed prosper no more. 

II, 4. %erge, ferryman. The O. H. G. word, ferjo, M. H. G. 
verge, which survived in the 17th cent., has been revived in late 
poetical language. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 


Page 120. Der gute Ramerad, 


Date, Sept., 1809. A poem in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lied, the conciseness, vividness, and quaint forms of which it 
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preserves. The melody to which it is sung has contributed much 
to make it popular. 

I, 2. nit, a popular form for nidt. : 

III, 3. In the midst of the fight duty calls the soldier, and 
he cannot stop to reach his hand to his dying comrade. There 
is no harshness here, as some editors have held, only loyalty 
to duty. Higher interests even than those of affection demand 
that he shall not waver in the moment of peril. 

II, 10, A popular equivalent of the classical animae dimidum 
mee. 

III, 1. will, sc. id. 2. derweif{—wahrend. 3. fann, sc. id. 
Eichholtz thinks that he finds the source of this poem in a 
Volkslied given in Des Knaben Wunderhorn for 1806, Rewelge. 
The two stanzas run as follows : — 


Ach Bruder bin ich jest gefdofjen, 
Die Kugel hat mich jcewer getroffen, 
Trag mid in mein Quartier, 

GS ift nidt weit von bier, 


Ah Bruder id) fann dich nidt tragen, 
Die Feinde haben uns gejdlagen, 
Sh muff marjdieren it Too. 


Translated by Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and others, also sung to a popular 
melody. It is also sung to the music of Holtei’s MWantellied 
(, Sdier Dreigig Sabre bift Du alt”), which has revived a popular 
strain of the 10th century. 


Page 120. Der Nofenfranj. 


Date, July 27, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
1815, The poet places in contrast the bright scene of the tourna- 
ment, with young knights eager for recognition, and the veteran 
crusader, who has grown gray in conflict, returning weary to his 
home. His heart had once bounded with like ardor in combats 
of knightly valor; even now he would willingly join in the con- 
test, but his limbs fail him. A hitherto unknown vision of love 
comes to him in the fair young queen of the contest. His life 
ends with the death of hope. There is no reason to suppose that 
the sixth stanza relates to Uhland himself, 

VI, 6. The queen of the tournament is often represented 
crowned with flowers. 

X, 7. ¢8 relates to the act of crowning the veteran hero. 
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Page 123. Der Sieger. 


Date, June 1, 1809. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
1815. The knight, conscious that the gaze of the queen of the 
tournament rests upon him, is irresistible. Holland quotes a pas- 
sage from Uhland’s dramatic fragment, Schildeis, which contains 
substantially this scene: 


Eginhard. 
nSedentit du des Turniers ju Regensburg ? 
Der Baiernherzog gab es. 

Dietwald. 


D ja: wie fafer 
Die fshinen Damen rings auf dem Geriift! 


Eginhard. 
Die andern waren Laub mir, WAdelheit 
Die Rofe. 

Dietwald. 


Adelheit, des Kaifers Todter? 


Eginbhard. 

Wie is aufblidte, traun! e3 wollte da 
Des Hergzens Slag den Panzer mir durchbreder, 
Der Wangen Glut durdbrennen das Vifier. 
Shr fanftes Wugenliht, es war in mir 
Bu Flammen, ihrer Rede mildes Wehn 
ong Sturme, fie, der fdhine ees 

m mir zum braufenden Gewitter worden, 
Und alles niederdonnernd, brad id [05,” 


See Keller, pp. 140-141. 
For the metre see the note to the Romanze vom hleinen 


Déumling. Translated by Blackie. 


Page 124. Romanje vom Fleinen Daumling. 


Date, Nov. 30, 1812. Gedichte, 1815. This poem commemo- 
rates the achievements of Tom Thumb, the hero of popular 
stories in various languages. Tales of a similar hero are found 
in India, Africa, and even among the different tribes of Indians 
of America. The essence of all these stories seems to be the 
adventures of a tiny being gifted with prodigious intelligence or 
valor, who is exposed in the forest by a cruel parent, but who 
through shrewdness regains his home by following some scattered 
clew. At the house of the ogre he frees himself by transferring 
the golden crowns from the heads of the ogre’s children to his 
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own brothers, so that the ogre mistakes and destroys his own 
children. Sometimes he steals the ogre’s seven-mile-boots and 
escapes with the treasures of his wife. His swiftness and adroit- 
ness enable him to win court favor, etc., etc. 

The French tale of Perrault, Le petit Poucet, has nothing in 
common save the name with the popular story. See Lang’s 
Perrault’s Tales, pp. civ-cxv. 

The fame of the miniature hero has traversed all nations with 
speed equal to his own swift movements in his seven-mile-boots. 

The metre is that of the Spanish romances, giving a mock 
heroic dignity to the deeds immortalized. 

In place of rime we have assonance, the vowel of the even lines 
corresponding. The Romance languages seek the harmony of 
the vowel sounds, while less musical languages lay stress upon 
the consonants. Assonance consists in the correspondence of the 
vowels of the last accented syllable (Sebung) and of the vowels 
of the following unaccented syllable (Genfung) in recurring lines. 
The assonance must return at regular intervals in order to strike 
the ear and be carried on in the mind. Owing to the absence in 
German of full vowels, a, 0, 2, in final syllables, and the dominance 
of the weak vowels, ¢ and z, assonance in less perfect. Assonance 
appears first in German in the unrimed poems of the Bremer Bei- 
trdge. Under the influence of the Romanticists, countless poems 
having this feature were introduced in translations from the Italian 
and Spanish, and in romances and dramas modelled after them, 
In lyric poetry Uhland, Tieck, Riickert, Platen, Wilhelm Miiller, 
and Heine have been prominent in replacing rime with assonance. 
See Minor Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, pp. 343-349: 

Translated by Brooks, Furness. 


Page 125. Nomanje vom Rejzenfenten, 


Date, Feb. 13, 1815. Gedichte, 1815. A clever sarcasm upon 
reviewers. 

I, 4. Bod von Hol3, a wooden hobby-horse. 

III, 4. Three classes of writers are mentioned here, the one 
devoted to medieval German legends, the sonnetteer with his 
faint thrumming of romantic love-songs, and he who extols the 
fervor of the mystic preachers of the Middle Ages. The critic is 
the enemy of the Romantic school in three of its directions. 
Lindwurm, the dragon slain by Siegfried in the NMidbelungentied 
and in the folk-books, 

IV, 8. Diintzer thinks Wackenréder’s “ Herzensergiessungen 
eines kunstliebenden Klosterbruders” (1797) is referred to. 

VI, 1. grog beftheiden, with magnanimous humility or self- 
abnegation. 
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It is probable that Christian Friedrich Weisser, the editor of 
the Aorgendlatt, an active opponent of the young poets of the 
Swabian school of Romanticists, is meant pre-eminently in this 
poem. He had incurred the enmity of these poets, and the Friih- 
lingslied des Rezensenten was also directed against him. See 
also Dederich, Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot, p. 26. 


Page 126. Der Rauber. 


Date, Jan. 20 and 21, 1810. Gedichte, 1820. The power of 
innocence and beauty to repress the ruthlessness of the robber is 
here illustrated. 

Set to music by Loewe and Kreutzer. 


Page 127. Durand. 


This poem was completed July 27, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte, 1815. It was probably based on a statement in Nostra- 
damus’ Les vies des plus célébres et anciens Poétes Provenceaux 
(1575), as revised and translated into Italian by G. M. Crescim- 
beni, Commentari intorno alla sua historia della volgare poesia 

1704). 

The Italian work speaks of Guglielmo Durante of Puimosson 
in Provence, or, according to others, of Montpellier, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time, who loved a lady of the house 
of the Balbi, with which he was himself connected. He sang 
many songs in her praise in the Provengal language, for he was a 
famous poet. He induced an astrologer to cast her horoscope, 
who declared that a remarkable event would happen at her [sup- 
posed] death, but that she would long survive. Many years 
later she was taken ill, and apparently died upon the third day. 
When Durante heard of it, he fell dead upon the spot, and was 
buried on the same day as his beloved Balba. When she had 
been placed in her grave, signs of life appeared, and she was 
restored. When she learned of Durante’s death, she renounced 
life and became a nun. Durante died in 1270. Uhland trans- 
formed this strange incident, changing slightly the names, and 
writing a poem in the extreme sentiment of the French songs of 
the period referred to. The boldness of the incidents is presented 
with such grace and additicnal motives as to lend a poetic color 
to the whole, notwithstanding its improbable features. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Martin, and others, 


Page 128. Dante. 


This poem was finished July 26, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte, 1815. Its immediate source is ascribed to a passage in 
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Bouterwek’s Geschichte der italienischen Poesie und Beredsam- 
keit, Vol. I, p. 61 ff. “ Dante was not yet ten years old when 
he regarded a maiden of about the same age with more than a 
lad’s interest; and this maiden became the muse who inspired 
his earliest poems, and who was to him afterward, as long as he 
lived and wrote, the divinity of his thoughts and of his verse. 
She was called Beatrice, or, by a favorite girl’s name, Bice Porti- 
nari. On the occasion of a festival which his parents gave to 
their children on the first day of May, according to a Florentine 
custom, the little Dante saw the beautiful Bice for the first time. 
Her influence upon him was like that of an angel of light. Her 
image stamped itself upon his thoughts with the glory of a being 
who did not belong to the circle of mortals. When, in his 
eighteenth year, he heard her voice for the first time, and saw her 
go past in the full bloom of her charms, and she greeted him 
in a friendly manner, he was, as he himself said, lifted above all 
earthly spheres.” When the news of her death, in her twenty- 
sixth year, came to him, “he wept long and in silence. Had a 
great loss finally come to him? Never had his Beatrice been more 
to him than the innocent object of an imagination which idealized, 
and of a love which made no claims... . The conviction that 
he now loved a real angel could easily reconcile one who soared 
so gladly to celestial heights, to a destiny which really robbed 
him of nothing of earth.” 

Uhland contrasts the two scenes before the gate of Florence, 
where Dante first saw the pure maiden of his dreams, and again 
she was borne away with muffled strains to her burial. It is 
possible that Uhland’s poem was based directly on the reading of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova (See Chapters II, III, XXXII). 

III, 1; IV, 1. Dante’s mother had a dream of a lofty laurel- 
tree before his birth, prefiguring the future greatness of her son, 

The poet thus associates Beatrice with Dante’s future fame, 
from whom his loftiest inspiration came, 

VI, 3. Dante’s earliest fame is made coincident with the bloom 
of Beatrice’s beauty. 

Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, and prefixed to his edition 
of the Vita Nuova. 


Page 131. Gertran de Born. 


Date, Nov., 1829. Published first in the AZorgendlatt for Nov. 
26, 1829, and in Gedichte, 1831. Uhland was incited to new 
poetical activity at this time. The prospect of an appointment 
as professor in the University of Tiibingen gave a new impulse 
to his powers. This ballad was suggested by reading of Diez? 
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Leben und Werke der Troubadours, which was published the 
same year, and which treats of Bertran de Born, pp. 179-233. 
Bertran de Born was a knight who flourished between 1180-1195, 
and also one of the most famous of the troubadours. He was 
probably a native of Born in Bourdelois, south of Médoc. He was 
a restless, turbulent knight, fond of strife, and happy only in dis- 
seminating discord. A revolt of the nobles of Aquitaine against 
Duke Richard, son of Henry II. of England, was his work. 
Richard’s brother Henry, governor of Anjou, who was beloved 
for his gentleness, was summoned by the nobles to contend for 
the lordship of Aquitaine. Bertran’s fierce poems roused in 
Henry a sense of injury, and stung him to action against his 
brother, the pretext of which was the fortification by Richard 
of the castle of Clairvau, which belonged to Anjou. King Henry 
himself was obliged to come to Richard’s assistance, having King 
Alphonso of Arragon as his ally. Prince Henry won to his sup- 
port Raymund (Raimund) V. of Toulouse, and King Philip 
August of France. Bertran de Born exulted in this conflict, and 
his poems relating to it were full of fierce joy. King Henry laid 
siege to the castle of Limoges, while Prince (or Duke) Henry 
was absent, preparing to inflict a severe blow upon his father. 
The prince suddenly fell ill of a fever in the castle of Martel. 
Filled with contrition for the part which he had taken against 
his father, he sent asking forgiveness and that he might see him 
once. The counsellors of the king feared some plot; but the king 
drew a ring from his finger, and sent it to the dying prince as a 
token of forgiveness. The prince pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins, and had himself laid upon ashes to evince his penitence, 
clothed in a shirt of coarse hair, and with a rope about his neck. 
Thus he died. His beautiful gifts and sorrow for his loss op- 
pressed no one more than Bertran, who wrote two laments for 
the dead prince. After the capture of Limoges, Henry attacked 
Bertran’s Castle of Autafort, which was taken by assault after a 
week’s siege. 

Bertran, who had been the chief instigator of the struggle, was 
conducted to the tent of the king, who addressed him harshly: 
‘“‘ Bertran, Bertran, you once boasted that you did not require the 
half of your wits; now, however, you seem to need them all.” 
“ Sire,” Bertran answered, “it is true that I said this, and I told 
the truth, but now I no longer possess them.” “ Howso?” asked 
the king. “Sire, upon the day that your son, the admirable 
young king, died, I lost wit and consciousness.” 

“Then the king wept, and pardoned him, and gave him robes 
and lands and honors, and he lived long, and became a Cistercian 
monk,” 
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Dante placed Bertran in one of the lowest circles of hell, 
because he had incited a son to war with his father. — /ferno, 
Canto XXVIII, ll. 112-142. 

‘Bertrand de Born,’ says the old Provengal biography, pub- 
lished by Raynouard, Choix de Poésies Originales des Trouba- 
dours, V, 76, ‘was a chatelain of the bishopric of Périgueux, 
Viscount of Hautefort, a castle with nearly a thousand retainers. 
He had a brother, and would have dispossessed him of his inheri- 
tance, had it not been for the King of England. He was always 
at war with all his neighbors, with the Count of Périgueux, and 
with the Viscount of Limoges, and with his brother Constantine, 
and with Richard when he was Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a good lover, and a good trouba- 
dour; and well informed and well spoken; and knew well how to 
bear good and evil fortune. Whenever he wished, he was master 
of King Henry of England and of his son; but always desired 
that father and son should be at war with each other, and one 
brother with the other. And he always wished that the King of 
France and the King of England should be at variance; and if 
there were either peace or truce, straightway he sought and en- 
deavored by his satires to undo the peace, and to show how each 
was dishonored by it. And he had great advantages and great 
misfortunes by thus exciting feuds between them. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. ... And he set his whole 
heart on fomenting war; and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed by an arrow in a castle 
of Bertrand de Born, 

‘In this notice the old biographer indicates the dominant trait 
of Bertrand’s character very distinctly ; it was an unbridled pas- 
sion for war. He loved it not only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valor, for acquiring power and winning glory, but also, 
and even more, on account of its hazards, on account of the exal- 
tation of courage, and of life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and the evils which are accus- 
tomed to follow in its train. Bertrand de Born is the ideal of 
the undisciplined and adventuresome warrior of the Middle Age, 
rather than that of the chevalier in the proper sense of the term,’ 
prions Flistoire de la Poésie Provengale, Adler’s Trans., 
Pp. 493. 

He was the author of the spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Trobadour verse, beginning : 


“ The-beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing ; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ sweet chorus flowing 
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In the echoing wood; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground; 
And my spirit finds it good, 
To see, on the level plains beyond 
Gay knights and steeds comparison’d ; ’? — 


and ending with a challenge to Richard Cceur de Lion, telling 
his minstrel Papial to go: 


“ And tell the Lord of ‘Yes and No’ 
That peace already too long has been.” 


Quoted from Longfellow’s The Divine Comedy, note to Canto 
XXVIII, 1. 134. 

II, 2. This feature of the poem, the castle in flames, Uhland 
took from Diez, who says (p. 169), that Bertran, while his pos- 
sessions were burning, composed a poem (Sirveztes) in which he 
derided his conquerors. 

Til, 4. Bentadorn = Ventadour, Eblas V. of Ventadour had 
been incited against Henry by Bertran. 

IV. Bertran is represented as having touched the heart of the 
Princess Matilda with the songs which he dedicated to her, and 
of which she was proud, He sent a minstrel to her wedding to 
sing of his longing. 

Two canzones of Bertran are extant, addressed to Matilda, 
daughter of King Henry the Second, and the wife of Duke Henry 
the Lion. 

V, 8. In the poem Duke Henry dies from an arrow before the 
castle of Monfort, not from fever in the castle of Martel, as was 
actually the case. 

VI, G6. The king is represented as in England. The dying 
prince pressed his friend’s hand as a message of penitence to his 
father. 

VII, 4. No power to use lance or lyre was left to him. 

See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours, pp. 148-192 ; 
Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen, pp. 43-533 
Diintzer, Zr/, pp. 168-175. 

The poem is written in trochaic tetrameter verse of eight lines, 
the even lines riming. 

Translated by Furness. 


Page 133. Der Waller. 


Date, Dec. 17, 1829. Published in the Morgendlatt of 1830, 
No. 2, and in the fifth edition of the poems (Gedichte, 1831). A 
pilgrim seeks wearily forgiveness from shrine to shrine, but his 
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forgiveness must be confirmed by a miracle. Until the iron band 
which he wears about his body, forged from the sword with which 
he slew his brother in anger, is broken by a divine act of grace, he 
must journey onward, At last he reaches the church of the Ma-~ 
donna de Varca, which stands on the promontory of Cape. Finis- 
terre, on the north-western coast of Spain, An image of the Virgin 
is said to have been borne thither miraculously in a boat, whence | 
the name of the church. From it shone a beacon light which 
guided mariners in the darkness. ry 

It has been supposed that the source of this poem was found in 
the Quirinalia, a Latin poem of Metellus of Tegernsee, written 
about 1069, A similar event is said to have taken place at the _ 
grave of St. Quirinus in the church of the former Benedictine 
Abbey. This. poem should be compared with Daze verlorene 
Kirche and the Wallfahrtskirche, which embody similar beauti- 
ful representations of the medieval church. Uhland reverenced 
the service which this church had done for civilization and human- 
ity, and saw the faith and worship of the Middle Ages in a golden 
light. The metrical form of the poem is like that of Bertran 
de Born, 

Translated by Brooks. 


Page 136. Die Bidaffuabriicke. 


Date, March 15 and 16, 1834. Published in the Deztscher 
Musenalmanach for 1835, and in Gedichte, 1835. Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, one of the most brilliant leaders of the 
numerous guerilla bands which were organized by the Central 
Junta in Spain in 1809, to resist the French armies under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, became later Captain-General of Navarre, and 
commander of the Spanish Army of the North. He was born in 
1781, in Idozin, a village of Navarre. His active military career 
.extended, with brief intermissions, from 1809 to 1836. He fought 
against French domination, against absolutism in government, 
and in behalf of a liberal constitution. During the years in 
which Wellington fought in the West, Mina was indefatigable 
in opposing the French in the East. His genius and patriotism 
and absolute supremacy in his native province caused him to be 
called the “ King of Navarre.” When Wellington entered France 
from Spain in 1814, Mina commanded one division of his army. 
During the reactionary reign of Ferdinand VII., he lived in exile 
in France and England. In 1820, when the country rose in revolt 
against the tyranny of the king, he returned to Spain and assumed 
command of the movement for the restoration of the Constitution 
of 1812, and forced the royal troops across the Pyrenees. He re- 
sisted the advance of the large army of the Duke of Angouléme 
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to restore Ferdinand to power in 1823, and fled for safetyto 
England. When the Revolution of July, 1830, broke out, he was 
again in Spain, fighting, but unsuccessfully, in behalf of the con 
stitutional movement. In 1834 he was placed at the head of the 
Spanish forces which supported the Regent, Queen Christina,’ 
against thé Carlists, but sickness and infirmity prevented his 
bearing an active part in this campaign. He was made Captain- 
General of Catalonia in October, 1835, but died in Barcelona the- — 
following year, Dec. 24, 1836. He is a type of several brilliant 
chiefs who worked simultaneously for the cause of liberal govern- 
ment in Spain. He was of the greatest personal gallantry. His 
military movements were. made with the greatest celerity, and 
usually with splendid success. He knew no sentiment of human- 
ity in treating the foreign enemies of his country. °_ 

Mina was wounded first in the campaign of 1809. The state- 
ment that his wounds broke out-afresh is reported in contem- 
porary accounts. 

The Bidassoa ‘is the small stream separating’ France from 
Spain, and flowing into the Bay of Biscay. It has formed one 
of the most frequent routes of invasion in numerous campaigns. 

II, 7.. Glend= die Frembde. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 


Page 138.. Unftern. 


Date, June 3 to 6, 1814.. Morgendlatt, 1815 -(Oct. 17), and 
Gedichte, 1815. According to Schwab, in his article on Uhland,* 
this poem upon one habitually unlucky is a humorous satire on 
the poet himself. It was written a few days after his breach -with 
the Minister of Justice, who refused to accord to’ Uhland a sal- 
aried position in his bureau, such as had been promised. He 
wrote soon after to Mayer, “ It is true that I was not born to be 
an advocate. I lack especially a talent for acquisition, but ‘it 
has become my vocation.” +. All his hopes for a. professorship - 
seemed blasted. Repeated applications for government positions 
where his legal studies might be advantageously employed, had 
been rejected, and efforts to secure a publisher for a volume of 
his poems had been fruitless. Under these circumstances he was 
almost ready to regard himself as a failure. In reference to a 
gloomy tragedy which Uhland entitled Johannes Parricida, he 
remarked, “It was with him as it is with me: he was ‘unlucky in 


* Kleinere Schriften, p. 34, 1826. - 
+ Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, Vol. 11, ps 24. 
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everything.” * There is evidently a pathos beneath the light 
mood. 
Translated by Brooks. 


Page 140. Der Ming. 


Date, Jan. 3 and 4, 1811. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. ‘The loyalty of the betrothed depends upon the fate 
of the ring which has been given, a familiar theme in the folk- 
songs. Werner regards the poem as suggested by a Lithuanian 
folk-song, Der versunkene Brautring, in, Herder’s Volkslieder, 
in which sad forebodings and final realization attach to the loss 
of the bridegroom’s ring, Probably little more than a parallel 
is here present. _Hassenstein compares the Rheinischer Bundes- 
ring, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Vol. 1, p. 395 (2d ed., 1876). 
Uhland’s poem was written in Paris. See Werner, V7s. Lg., 
Vol. I, 510. 

Translated by Mary A. Burt. 


Page 142. Graf ©berhards Weiffdorn, 


Written in the Palais Royal, Oct. 13, 1810, while Uhland was 
pursuing his studies in France. Published in the Poetischer Al- 
manach, 1812, and Gedichte, 1815. Count Eberhard im Bart, the 
first Duke of Wiirtemberg (1495), made a journey to the Holy Land 
in 1468. Tradition says that he brought back with him a thorn- 
branch of the species from which the crown of thorns of Christ 
was made. He planted the branch in the grounds of the little 
castle of Einsiedel in the forest of Schonbuch. The twig grew 
until it became a mighty shrub, indicating by its growth the 
extension or decline of the ducal house, The little castle of 
Einsiedel was a favorite resort of Eberhard; and here, in the 
neighboring cloister of the Blue Monks, he found his final resting 
place. The castle is still preserved in part; and in the centre of 
the grounds a stately white thorn-tree is standing, which is said 
to have sprung from the original tree which was brought from 
the Holy Land. The castle is situated about two leagues from 
Tiibingen. 

The first mention of the thorn-tree is found in Fischart’s Gar- 
gantua (1575), in chapter 39, where he says: “ Like the thorn- 


* Notter, pp.220and 399. Gotzinger calls attention to several similar 
representations of misfortune, both in prose and verse, as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s Marchen Der goldene Toff, and poems by Riickert, Ux- 
elick, and by Uhland’s friend, Gustav Pfizer, published as a ghasel. 
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bush of Duke Eberhard with the Beard in Schénbuch.” Crusius 
says in his Swadian Annals: 


, Dajelbft ijt ein anmiithiges Sdhliglein, Stuten-Haug genannt, 
und ein Hagdorn (Rubus caninus) der fo grog und ausgebreitet 
ift, DaB er im Umjang 52 Ehlen (Ellen) Halt und auf 40 jteineren 
Saulen ruht, Niemand fann aud) defer Stamm umfaffen.“— 
Annales Suevici (1593). 

Uhland’s account seems to have rested upon the statement of 
Zeller. In speaking of the Duke he says: 


/Bon der Reije nad Serujalem mug ish nod eine Tradition 
beifiigen, welche Diejenige ijt, Dak er einen Dornjweig von der 
Gattung Darmtt Chrijtt Crone ift geflodten gewejen, mit fich au3 
Dem gelobten Land gebradt, und in Dem Ciniiedel eingeftedt habe, 
Daraus hernad) Derjenige Dornftraud erwadjen jeye, welder von 
Beit gu Seit, em Seiden der Wuf= oder Abnahme de3 Hodhfirrjt= 
liden Haujes ijt unter Den Leuten gehalten worden; und Darvon 
man nod jeko etwas iibriges vorzeiget, naddem er zurweilen big 
auf ein einige3 Siweiglen abgegangen. Ob dieje uralte Erjehlung 
und-Tradition wabhr fevye, iiberlaffe id) anderer ferneren Unter= 
fudung. Diejes ijt gewif Dak ein folder Hagdorn von feinen Zeiten 
an in Ginfiedel in Dem Sahldble oder }ogenannten Stuten-Hauk ~ 
getvejen ijt wie ibne.” —Merkwiirdigheiten der Universitat und 
Stadt Tiibingen, p. 268 (1743). 

The legend is still cherished among the people, from whom also 
Uhland must have heard it. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 59-63, also Witwe, p. 73. For Uhland’s 
letter to A. Kaufmann upon the source of the poem, see Herrig’s 
Archiv, Vol. 35, p. 476. 

Set to music by Loewe. 


Page 143. Die Ulme yu Hirfau. 


Date, 1829 (?). Published first in the AZorgend/att of June 5, 
1829, and Gedichte, 1815. 

Hirsau was a famous Benedictine cloister founded in 830, in 
the beautiful valley of the Nagold, which was destroyed by the 
French troops under Mélac, Sept. 20,1692. The basilica forming 
a part of the monastery was the largest church in Swabia next to 
the cathedral of Ulm. The arches of the choir and aisles, and 
the two western towers, with the vestibule adorned with statues 
of the Twelve Apostles, are still preserved. 

Kerner thus describes the place: 


, Sn det ausgebrannten Kreuzgaingen und Gebiuden befinden 
fih nun Garten. Mitten aus Dem Boden Der alten Abtei, auj 
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dem Gewilbe de3 Keller3, fog eine pridtige Ulme empor, obgleid 
in Der GegendD weit umber fein Ulmbaum 3u finden tft. Sie trieb 
ihre ftarfen Wjte hod) iiber Die Trimmer Hin und fteht da, gleid- 
fam ein Erjzeugmig Der Kraft und Fiille, die eine in Diejen Ge= 
wilben gebunden lag.” —Das Wildbad, p. 70, quoted by Eich- 
holtz, See also Paulus, p. 38, and see Das Kloster Hirschau in the 
Nadhlap. 
Translated by Dwight, Sandars. 


Page 144. Wiinfterfage. 


Date, Nov. 22, 1829; published first in the Morgendlatt, No. 
295, Dec. 10, of the same year, and in Gedichte, 1831 (5th ed.). 
Uhland wrote this poem to express his homage to Goethe, the 
great master of German song. Goethe’s name, together with that 
of several of his early friends, is carved in the stone of a pillar on 
the top of the cathedral of Strassburg. To the names of Lavater, 
Lenz, and Réderer, the date 1776 is affixed, Inthe interior of the 
church Goethe’s name has also been carved with that of several of 
his famous contemporaries and friends, as the Counts of Stolberg 
Herder, Lavater, Lenz, and others, with the same date, Goethe 
resided in Strassburg from April 2, 1770, to August, 1771, soon 
after which time he received the degree of doctor. He visited 
Strassburg again in September, 1779. 

The sight of the cathedral was the object of his intense desire ; 
and in Dichtung und Wahrheit he describes the impression 
which it made upon him on the evening of his arrival, and also 
the effect of the view from the platform of the roof. For other 
records of his impressions see D. wud W. Books, IX, S., 131 
(Hempel ed.). He became so inspired with a love of Gothic 
architecture that he wrote a glowing sketch of the architect, Meis- 
ter Erwin von Steinbach (-++ 1318). See Von deutscher Baukunst 
(1773). Uhland visited Strassburg first on his return from Paris, 
Jan. 30, 1811. Uhland connects Goethe’s name with this cathe- 
dral. There is no evidence that his name was carved there by 
himself or with his knowledge. 

II, 1. Sdnecen = Sdhnecentreppe or Wendeltreppe. 

VII, 4. The world of beauty in his poems. 8. halb Sahr= 
hundert. Goethe’s first works, Gotz von Berlichingen and 
Werther, were published in 1773 and 1774. 

Translated by 


Page 146. Das Reh. 


Date, Paris, Sept. 14. Published in the Poetischer Almanach, 
1812, and in Gedichte, 1815. A poem in the genuine spirit ofthe 
Volkslied. Compare Jagerlied. 
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Page 146. Der weifte Hirfad. 


Date, Nov. 27, 1811. Gedichte, 1815. A white stag was the 
rare and often sought booty of the huntsman. At a social 
gathering Uhland improvised a poem having a like motive, Die 
fromme Jégerin. A princess who was a devout huntress had 
forgotten her morning prayers in her ardor for the chase. As 
she suddenly recalls her omission and bends in prayer over her 
rifle, she is startled by a stir in the thicket, and the most splendid 
stag bounds away from her: 


nD fhwer ijt, ihr Lieben, gu jagen zugleid 
Nad Hirfdhen und Hajen und himmlifdhem Reid : 
rdef fie ba betet aus ihrem Brevier, 
Cntwifdht iby der herrlidjte Hirjdh im Revier.” 


Date, about 1854. Notter, pp. 224-225. This poem, with the 
lively movement of its verse, leaves its didactic import unen- 
forced. The huntsmen are left to reflect at their leisure upon 
the difference between success in their dreams, and that won by 
alertness. 

For the verse, see Der Wirtin Tochterlein. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 


Page 147. Harald. 


March 1o, 1811. Published first in the Dichterwald, 1813, 
signed “ Volker,” and in Gedichte, 1815. In a letter to Kerner 
of June 10, 1809, Uhland suggested that the ballad of The Young 
Tamlane, recently translated by Professor Conz, would afford 
excellent material for a drama. On Feb. 6, 1810, he wrote to 
Mayer that he had finished one act and a scene of Tamlan 
und Jannet, a dramatic treatment of an old Scottish ballad. 
The ballad of Tam Lin is contained in Child’s The English and~ 
Scottish Popular Ballads, Vol. Il, p. 340, and The Young Tam- 
lane in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-1803). 
The young Tam Lin, while returning from the hunt, fell from 
his horse within the realm of the Queen of Fairies, where he 
passed under her spell, and abode seven years. Every seven 
years the fairies had to pay a tribute to the fiends of hell, and 
Tam Lin feared that he might be the offering. He therefore 
persuaded his earthly love, Janet, to meet him “at the mirk and 
midnight hour,” when “the fairy folk do ride,” and to draw him 
from his milk-white steed. He would be turned into an esk and 
an adder, into a grim bear and a lion bold, and at last into a red- 
hot bar of iron; but if she clung to him through all, he would be 
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changed again into her own true-love. Thus the fairies were dis- 
comfited, and she won her lover. 

Uhland wrote for this drama, which remains a fragment, Harald 
and Die Elfen. King Harald rode with his army into Elfen- 
land; there the elves assail his warriors with roses, and draw 
them from their steeds and bear them away. The king alone, 
enveloped in mail through which their magic influence does not 
pass, escapes their spell, but as he alights to quench his thirst at 
the fairies’ spring, his limbs are benumbed, and he falls under 
their sway. Centuries long he sleeps, with head drooping upon 
his breast, but when the tempest sweeps through the forest, he 
grasps in his dreams for his sword so long unused. 

Translated by Barber 


Page 149. Merlin der Wilde. 


Date, Dec. 10-12, 1829. Published first in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach, 1831, and in Gedichte, 1831 (5th ed.), Uhland 
in a letter of March 14, 1856, to the poet, Wolfgang Miiller von 
KGnigswinter, gives as the source of this poem George Ellis’s 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances, chiefly written 
in the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century,etc., London, 1811, 
which contains extracts from the Latin and the Old English 
poems upon Merlin. 

Merlin the seer and enchanter belongs to a cycle of Celtic 
legends, which are common to the Breton, Welsh, and Scottish 
peoples. He is a mysterious, weird, and prophetic form, and 
variously represented as the son of a wizard and a nun, of a 
Roman and a British princess, of a fiend and a virgin. He was 
born, traditionally, at Carmarthen in Wales, in the fifth century. 
His prophecies appear in many languages, and he is the subject 
of numerous poems and popular proverbs. 

Whether there were two Merlins, and the character of the later, 
the hero of the Welsh romances, Merlin Caledonius or Sylvestris, 
was developed from the first, Merlin Ambrose, is uncertain. 
The history of the Caledonian Merlin, the son of Madog Mor- 
vryn, is contained in the Vita Merlini, ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Latin poem of 1528 lines, of the twelfth century. 
He is here represented as a chief or king of Demetia, whose twin 
sister, Gwendydd, married Rhydderch (Roderick) Hael, a Cum- 
brian chief. In a great battle which took place between Perdur, 
a prince of the Strathclyde Britons, and Gwenddolen, the son of 
Ceidio, another Cymric ruler, Merlin and Roderick fought on the 
side of Perdur. Merlin’s three brothers were slain in the conflict. 
He caused them to be buried in the neighboring cemetery of 
Varia Capella (Falkirk). He passed three nights and three days 
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in lamentation over their graves, when, frenzied with grief, he 
sought refuge in the Caledonian forest, where he lived in solitude. 
His sister sent a minstrel to discover his abode. The minstrel 
sang of the sorrows of Gwendolin, Merlin’s wife, and of his sister 
Gwendydd. The strains of the minstrel softened Merlin’s grief, 
who revealed himself, and consented to return to the court of 
Rhydderch. Here the gayety of the crowd distracted him, and he 
attempted to return to his forest life, but his friends detained 
him. Madness in Celtic lore imparted mysterious power and 
control over the forces of nature. Merlin’s prophetic character 
and knowledge of hidden things was shown by revealing to the 
king secrets respecting the conduct of the queen. 

While residing at court, he saw the queen passing through the 
hall. The king accosted her kindly and embraced her ; and seeing 
a leaf lodged in her hair, removed it. Merlin, who had seen his 
act, burst into loud laughter, but refused at first to explain the 
cause of his mirth, unless the king would promise solemnly to set 
him at liberty. Upon receiving this assurance, Merlin stated that 
the queen had just returned from a meeting with her lover in an 
arbor, and that a leaf had clung to her hair. The sight of the 
king removing so courteously the leaf which,bore witness to the 
queen’s frailty seemed to Merlin irresistibly comical. The queen 
sought to discredit Merlin’s prophetic power, and thus regain 
the confidence of the king. This scene, transferred to the king’s 
daughter, forms an incident in Uhland’s poem. Later Merlin re- 
turned to the forest, where he became associated with Taliessin, 
one of the most renowned bards in Welsh song. While bathing 
in a fountain he was healed of his madness, but refused to return 
to rule over his people, as they desired, and spent his life in holy 
retirement in the forest. 

The life of Merlin as given by Geoffrey is substantially the 
same as that given by Nennius in his Chronicle. 

Besides the historic King Arthur, there was a prophet-bard, 
Myrdhinn, or Merlin, who, after the final struggle of the North- 
ern and Southern Celts, went mad with grief after the fatal battle 
of Ardderyd. He predicted the resurrection of a national hero, 
who should rise like the dawn from his retreat, when discord 
among the British tribes should cease, and a victorious federation 
be formed. The anticipated hero was identified as King Arthur, 
and the glory attaching to the mythical restorer of Celtic power 
became the subject of the legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The elaboration of these legends, and of that 
of Merlin the Enchanter, the reputed tutor of Arthur, occurs in 
the Latin poem of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which was revised in 
its present form about 1147. This bold and brilliant account of 
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British history appealed powerfully to the popular imagination, 
and is the source of numerous versions in prose and poetry which 
appeared in French as the Roman du Brut, De Vita et Vatici- 
niis Merlini, 1155, by Wace, and Robert de Borron, 1160-1170. 

Merlin is a favorite subject of modern literature. Tennyson’s 
Vivien, in the Zdylls of the King, is a picture full of subtle poetic 
power. It is based upon the account of Merlin in Malory’s 
Morte d’Arthur. Merlin is represented in Tennyson as becom- 
ing fascinated with Lady Vivien, whose blandishments cause him 
to reveal the spell by which one can be forever encircled by a 
charm from which he cannot escape. Vivien has been stung by 
the voices of derision of the court, and in anger she determines to 
vindicate herself forever by associating her name with Merlin’s, 
so that, fair and infamous though she be, she will forever have the 
glory of conquering the mighty Wizard. 

Thus, when Merlin is locked by her spell beneath the stone, she 
gives a cry of exultation, for her glory is forever linked with his. 
In Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, published by Caxton 
in 1845, there isa lack of motive. Merlin falls in love with Ninue, 
“the damosel of the lake,” one of the ladies that King Pellemore 
brought to the court, who induces Merlin to go under a wondrous 
stone to tell her of the marvels there, “ but she so wrought that 
he never came out.” zd. III, Cag. XLII and LX, In the ver- 
sion of the Early English Text Society, the desire to possess 
Merlin forever, to hold him in eternal love, is the motive of the 
enchantment, which is more romantic, but possesses less psycho- 
logical interest than in Tennyson’s Vivien. See also Alfred 
Austin’s The Passing of Merlin (1896). 

Spenser refers to Merlin in his Faerie Queene, and Drayton in 
his Polyolbion (1613) : 


‘“ A thousand lingering years his prophecies have run, 
And scarcely shall have end till time be done.’’ 
Fifth Song, lines 161-162. 


alsop Vi; 3385x545) V008: 


““Meruelous Merling is wasted away 
With a wicked woman, woe might she be, 
For she hath closed him in a craige on Cornwel coast.” 
Ancient Scottish Prophecies, Edinburgh, 1833. 


Uhland’s poem was dedicated to his friend Karl Mayer, whose 
sympathy for nature it commemorates, Mayer had sent to Uhland 
a manuscript collection of poems full of the freshness of the woods, 
These were afterward published with the title, Lieder aus des Som- 
mers Tagen, in the Musenalmanach for 1833, Mayers Gedichte, 
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pp. 55-57 (1864). Uhland compared his friend to Merlin, who 
communed with nature and with all animate life: 


nw Stwas von der Wildnatur 
Nit_in mir, gefteh’ id’s nur, 
Daf ich nur mish weiden will, 
Wo eS griin und menfdenftill.4 


I, 3. regteft, wouldst incite. 4, Didterbruft. Many friends 
sought to recall Uhland to the poetry of his youth. After the 
fifth edition of his poems (1831), only twenty-four poems were 
added as the product of his poetical activity during the remaining 
thirty-one years of his life, and only three poems were added after 
the edition of 1835. 

ITI, 5. gealtet is a stronger term than the common altern, but 
now mainly poetic. 

IV, 4. ermerft, discerns, an unusual word. 8, Compare 


nD Geift der Welt, du ringeft 
Hinauf in Lit und Luft,“ 


in Die Ulme zu Hirsau, as pointed out by Holland. 

V, 2. Uhland wrote originally Dem ftillen Gajft vertraut ; and 

in 4, vor eines Sagdbhorn3 Laut. 5. Sagertroffe = Dagergefinde. 
, 2. um for the more usual nah, a usage common to 
Uhland even in prose. 

IX, 8. To understand the language of animals, and especially 
of birds, was in various nations of antiquity an expression for a 
deeper insight into the nature of things, which was a condition 
of the gift of prophecy. Uhland, Schriften, III, 130. To under- 
stand the language of birds was an almost proverbial expression 
for the most discerning wisdom, ascribed in legend to the Norse, 
and especially to Odin, upon whose shoulders two ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn, “thought ” and “memory,” are perched, and whis- 
per to him what they have seen and heard in their daily flight 
through the world. /éid pp. 353-354. 

X, 7. Inthe old Latin Vita Merlini, it is the queen Gwendolin 
from whose hair the leaf was taken. 

8. As in the Volkslieder and Minnelieder the nightingale is 
the favorite bird (see VIII, 8), and the linden a favorite tree, 
so it is with Uhland. He introduces the linden most often, and 
the oak, but also the elm, birch, pine, fir, and beech. His inti- 
mate feeling for nature and the objective form in which he saw 
everything, caused him to particularize. Other poets are more 
general. See Schwenda, Zine Dichterparallele, p. 27. 

XIII, Merlin returned from the forest riding on a stag. In 
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Scotch ballads the stag is often represented as the servant of 
man, so in the ballad of Thomas of Cecildoun, Uhland says: 


yom tiefen Urwald trifft man bet mehreren Volfsftimmen auf 
eine mythijde Geftalt, Den Thiermann, Herrn und Pfleger der 
Waldthiere.... Milder und mehr gauberartig geftaltet fic) Die 
Waldherrjdhaftim Leben Merlin des Wilden, der fich weltmiive 
in Die Didteften Wilder verjentt hat, Dort mit Dem Wilde lebt, 
und auf einem Hirjde reitend cine Herde von Hirjdhen und Rehen 


vor fic) her treibt.” 
Schriften, Ill, 53. 


XIV, 4. In the Romance of Merlin, published by the Early 
English Text Society, Vol. XIV., Chap. XXIII., pp. 682, 693-694, 
the knights, perceiving Arthur’s grief at Merlin’s farewell, went 
in search of him, and as Gawein rode through the forest at 
Brockleliande, he heard his voice once more, “and nothinge he 
saugh, but as it hadde ben a smoke of myste in the eyre that 
myght not passe oute,” and Merlin said, “ Ne neuer shall no man 
speke with me after you, ther-fore for nought meveth eny man 
me for to seche; ffor youre-self, a-noon as ye be turned fro hens, 
ye shall neuer here me speke.” He commended King Arthur 
and the realm to God, and his voice was heard no more. 17, Liede 
does not refer to any particular poem. Uhland recited this poem 
to his students first at one of his rhetorical exercises, July 8, 1830, 
an event remembered with the greatest pleasure by those who 
heard him, among them Friedrich Vischer, the famous critic and 
writer on aesthetics. Kvitische Ginge, Neue Folge, IV, p. 140. 

XIV, 7. Liede has no reference to any particular poem. 

References to Merlin appear in Wieland (Oberon, vierter 
Gesang, 20th stanza), in Goethe’s correspondence with Zelter 
(Dec. 14, 1830), and in many of the Romantic and later poets. 
See Holland, Merlin der Wilde, Diintzer, Zv/. 


Page 153. Die Bildfaule de3 Bacchus. 


Date, Dec. 8, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. A youth, a votary of 
Bacchus, returning after a night of dissipation, with the sacred 
ivy still upon his brow, passed through a corridor in which he 
encountered the cold, calm statue of the god, in the glory of youth, 
whom he has pledged in his wild revelry, but whose service he has 
impiously profaned. The god rebukes the reeling youth who 
has desecrated his gift and the sacred ivy, and thus becomes con- 
scious of his shame: 

“ Creative nature see in me fulfilled, 
Nature which in the vine-stock’s noble blood 
Stands rich and godlike before all revealed.” 
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The youth, abashed, takes the ivy-wreath from his brow and 
swears a solemn oath. 

2. Durdhgejdwirmten, spent in revelry. 5, wiift, “ dlear.” 
14. Geflecdts; wreath. 19. Tbhyrjusjtab, a rod encircled by vine- 
leaves and ivy, surmounted by a cone. 22. fpufit, Aauntest, 
23. Creb’fder, of Areduus. 

See Dykhoff, Die Bildsdule des Bacchus, etc., Program, Rich- 
berg, 1868. 

Translated by Sandars. 


Page 155. Son den fieben Sechbridern. 


Date, Nov. 25 and 26, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. The effect of 
this humorous narrative is heightened by the introduction of 
verses that suggest well-known poems ; compare vy. 4 with — 


,Son der Stirne heig rinnen muf der Schmeif.” 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, Werke I, 144. 
V. 2, 5, and 6, with — 


n» Und die Sonne verfendet hee i Brand, 
Und hordh! Da jfprudelt eS filberbell, 
Gang nabe, wie riejelndeS Raujden, 


Da gieht unendlider Regen herab, 
Und ftille halt er, gu Laujden. ? 
Und fieh, aus dem Feljen, ge[hwakig, fsnell, 
Springt murmelnd hervor ein lebendiger Quel,” etc, 


Schiller, Biirgschaft, Werke (Hempel), I, 113. 


The author of the orbituary of Albert Schott in the Schwdadi- 
scher Merkur (1861), says that the occasion of this poem was an 
accident which happened to some members of a social circle which 
met in the inn, “ Zum Schatten,” in Stuttgart. Uhland, on bein 
asked about the truth of this, answered (July, 1861) that the 
poem was composed on the occasion of a visit to Tiibingen, and 
sent to his friend Schott to be read to the company which assem- 
bled in the evening in the inn, but that he recalled no similar ad- 
venture on the part of any of the members which occasioned it. 
Notter does not regard this statement as conclusive, having been 
made forty-seven years after the date of the poem. 

Mentioned as a recent poem in a letter to Mayer, Dec. 2, 1814. 
Mayer, II, 28. 

Il, 2. Sehfumpan. RKumpan, fellow, comrade. 

VI, 6. Sd&hmwenfe, Swabian for water, \dwenfen, swirl, rinse. 

IX, 2. Arethusa was changed by Artemis into a fountain. 

See Diintzer, Z7/, pp. 229-230. 
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Page 158. Der Graf von Greiers, 


Date, Oct. 30, 1829. Published first in the AZorgendlatt, 1830, 
No. 273 Gedichte, 1831. A ballad based upon a Swiss legend of 
the Count of Greiers. The ancestral castle of the Counts of 
Greiers (Greyerz or Gruyéres) is one of the best preserved in 
Switzerland. Its towers and walls still remain. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley of the present Canton of Freiburg. The pos- 
sessions of this family, which was noted for its generosity and 
humanity, formerly embraced a considerable portion of the Vecht- 
land. Uhland’s home was not distant from Switzerland, and he 
passed many summers in excursions among its mountains. The 
legend upon which the poem is based is as follows: Upon a 
Saturday evening in summer seven peasants, among them the 
fair shepherdess Marguita, began the favorite ring or circular 
dance, coraula, upon the meadow before the castle. This dance 
is of great antiquity, and is still retained among the peasants of 
many nations. The dancers in their progress summoned the 
youths and maidens to join them, and so they proceeded from 
village to village, the dance continuing for several days. The 
young Count Rudolf was drawn into the dance, and leaped and 
sang with the others. Gradually their numbers swelled, until 
more than seven hundred participated. The dance ended upon 
Tuesday morning in the market-place of Sanen. 

Soon after the count had a tent erected upon one of the lofty 
Alpine meadows, and invited all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the neighborhood to join in a festival of dance and song. 
Suddenly a terrific tempest swept down from the mountain 
chasms, overthrew the tent, and scattered the dancers, and caused 
them to seek refuge in the desolate caverns and isolated shep- 
herd-huts. The young count was borne away by a sudden moun- 
tain torrent, and only rescued with difficulty. He retained the 
memory of the happy, careless days in which he was a shepherd, 
and often from his desolate, stately castle longed for the joys of 
those free days. To Marguita, the most beautiful of the shep- 
herdesses, he gave the finest Alpine pasture. Fate willed a 
different life for him, and the wave which bore him away was 
an irresistible destiny. 

There are records of similar dances, one in which the Emperor 
Sigismund was drawn from his bed in Strassburg (1414), and 
forced to join in the dance and song of such a company of merry 
revellers through the streets of the city. 

I, 3. Felfenhirner. Horn is a favorite term in Switzerland 
for Spike, point, feak. As the Matterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, etc. 

II, 1. {pe is a mountain-pasture, as well as mountain-range. 
2. die Ulpe befahren, or zur Alpe fahren, is the term for the 
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shepherd’s ascent with his flocks to the high mountain pastures 
in early summer. See Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, Act I, Sc. 1. 

II, 1. nab und naber for immer niber, a favorite combination 
of the positive and comparative,as in Goethe. See also hod) und 
hiber, Dante, 1. 53. 

IV. Waienreis. Mai means the tree or branch planted in the 
village on the first Sunday in May, or that used for the celebra- 
tion of the festival of May. Watbaum is usually equivalent to 
Birke, birch, or beech. In Bavaria it is often the pine or fir-tree. 
=tel3 is twig, shoot, slender tree. 

VIII, 3. geborgen, sheltered. 

X, 2. Brand, longing. 

Uhland describes this dance in his Schriften, III, 398-403, and 
quotes Kuenlin, Ritterburgen der Schweiz. See also Schwab, 
Die Schweiz in thren Ritterburgen, etc., Vol. I, p. 295, where 
the music of such a dance is given from a manuscript chronicle. 

The metre of the poem is a modern form of the Nibelungen 
verse. The popularity of this measure is largely due to Ubland’s 
use of it in his ballads. The strophy consists of four lines, each 
divided by a cesura, or metrical pause, into two half-lines con- 
taining three accented syllables (Hebungen). The modernization 
of the Nibelungen verse consists in retaining strictly and uni- 
formly the iambic rhythm, that is, the initial (unaccented) beat 
(Wujtatt) ; the thesis (Genfung) must also be preserved and be 
monosyllabic. The measure of this verse being fixed, it admits 
of no transferred accent, and requires the preservation of the cesura, 
which must correspond with the sense. The thesis is seldom 
dissyllabic. Wilhelm Miiller, Platen, Riickert, and Griin have 
followed Uhland in the use of this verse. Compare Des Sdngers 
Fluch, Graf Eberhard. See Minor, Nexhochdeutsche Metrik, 
pp. 409-411. 

Translated by Aytoun, Bryant. 


Page 159. SGchwabifdhe Kunde. 


Date, Dec. 6, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. The incident upon which 
this poem is based is contained in Crusius, Annales Suevici, 
Pars. II, p. 501, from which it was probably derived by the poet. 
Crusius refers, as his authority, to the Byzantine historian, Nice- 
tas Acominatus of Chonz, who wrote a life of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. See Corf. script. histor. Byz., edited by Bekker, 
p. 543, for the incident. Boxberger suggests (Archiv, I, 270) 
that Wilkens, Ges. der Kreuzziige, 4, 122, Anm. 136, was also 
used; Eichholtz, p. 67; Diintzer, p. 248. ; 

The metre chosen is that employed in the rimed chronicles, 
and in Hans Sachs, consisting of iambic tetrameter verses, with 
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an occasional anapestic verse, as in line 20, or an added syllable, 
as in lines 9 and ro, and elsewhere. 

1. Rotbart, called by the Italians Barbarossa (1152-1190), one 
of the mightiest of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, entered upon the 
third Crusade to the Holy Land in 1189, and was drowned in 
the river Saleph (Calycadnus). Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard I., of the Lion Heart, led crusading armies by sea. 
The Crusade captured Acre, but was otherwise without result, 
owing to the death of the emperor, and_ division among the 
leaders. {obejam or {obejan, later lobjam = lobenSwiirdig ; is 
now archaic and poetical. It was frequently placed, as here, 
after its noun, as a title, ,Mein Herr Mtagifter Lobejan,“ Faust, 
line 2633. It became a traditional accompaniment of Magister, 
and finally was used with a tinge of quaintness and irony of 
impracticable scholars. 6. A scriptural reference, giving a quaint 
effect, einem Stetne fiir Brot geben, Matt. iv, 3. 8. Zrunf, here, 
of the habit of drinking, while Trank means drink, liquid. 
abgethan =abgewihnt. 10. Mibre, here, a steed, war-horse ; 
often now in the sense of jade. 138. Riplein, here, pet horse, 
not diminutive. 18. inter, accented on the last syllable. 
19. quer—quer iiber Den Weg. 28. fordt’, a quaint, archaic 
preterit, from the present fordjten (férdten). Common in the 
sixteenth century, and continuing down to the present time in 
dialectic, popular, and in occasional literary use. 25. fpicen, 
larded, pierced, used humorously. 26. jpottlich, i calm con- 
tempt. 28. Gibel is itself a curved blade. 40. einen, the two 
syllables are read short, constituting the first part of an anapest. 
48. Was Arbeit, an old partitive genitive— wa fiir Arbeit. 
56. halt, a S. G. expression, forsooth. Sdjwabenjtreiche. Many 
proverbs have been directed at the Swabians, on account of an 
alleged slowness of understanding, as, ,Gdwaben wmerden erft 
im vierzigften Bahre gejdheidt;” , Seder mat einmal einen 
Sdhwabenitreid, wenn nidt mehr.” 

Variants from the first edition (1815) 1. 51, Gagt; 1. 52, Gud). 

Uhland planned a dramatization of the Old French poem 
of Charles the Great in Jerusalem about 1814, a fragment of 
which, the only portion preserved, probably the only portion 
written, is printed in Keller, pp. 314-318. On the margin was 
written ; 


Sie fpraden: Sag’ uns, Ritter, werth | 
Wer jolde Streide vic) gelehrt, 
So jtarfe, wundergleide ? 
oF Gerold {prac : was fragt ihr lang ? 
ie Streide find bet uns im Sdwang, 
Man heift fie Schwabenftreide,” 
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Although the twelve Paladins of Charles were with him, this 
skill was ascribed to the Swabian Gerold, who was to be repre- 
sented as in the retinue of the emperor. 

Birlinger calls attention to the great vogue of similar legends 
of valor, and quotes the Stricker, Kar/, Allemannia, III, 236. 
An ancestor of Uhland, John Michael Uhland, who fought under 
the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, as quartermaster, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, cut down a Turkish pasha. In mem- 
ory of this deed he had a Turkish sabre held in an extended arm 
cut in stone over the entrance to his house. Birlinger believes 
also that Uhland was familiar with passages in Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, see his famous tract (1683), quoted by Schiller in Wad- 
lensteins Lager, ,XUuyf, auff, thr Cbhriften,“ as also with J. P. 
Abelin’s Joh. Lud. Gottfridi historische Chronika (1674), Hiecke, 
pp. 23-27. 

Page 161. Die Rache. 


Date, Feb, 3, 1810. Published first in the Pantheon, Vol. III, 
II (1810), S. 428. Gedichte, 1815. Uhland has used frequently 
the verse of this poem, compare Der weisse Hirsch, and Siegfrieds 
Schwert, the iambic tetrameter of the rimed couplet. A poem 
strikingly characteristic of the folksongs, both in manner and 
verse. In a single line the whole scene is depicted, without any 
description of actors, or introduction. The baseness of the act is 
shown by its being directed against the noble lord, and in the 
place in which it was perpetrated. The servant’s ambition leads 
him to forget gratitude and loyalty to his master, and he strikes 
him down in the dark woods, when his lord is unsuspicious and 
unprotected. His momentary success and pride are checked. 
The steed recognizes the unwonted rider, rears and casts him into 
the stream. Thus nature avenges the atrocious deed, for the 
punishment of sin cannot be averted, and temporary gain ends in 
permanent loss. 


Page 162. Giegfrieds Schwert. 


Date, Jan. 8, 1812. Musenalmanach, 1812, II, p. 164. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. A poem based on the popular tale of the Horned 
Siegfried. See Simrock’s Volksbiicher, Vol. III, pp. 364-418. 
The Siegfriedslied, a version of the deeds of young Siegfried, 
was published in Nuremberg in 1530, and formed the basis of 
Hans Sachs’ drama Der Hiirnen Sewfrid. All these versions 
go back to the Middle High German and Norse epics, which were 
later perpetuated in mutilated or expanded forms, embodying 
various fabulous incidents in the life of the hero. 
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Page 163. Slein Roland. 


Date, Dec. 17 and 18, 1808. Published in the Pantheon, II 
(1810), and in Gedichte, 1815. This poem is based on the story 
of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, as related in the Winter 
Nights, Woches de Inuierno, of Antonio de Esclava of Navarre, a 
collection of entertaining stories published in Pampeluna and 
Barcelona in 1609. This work was translated into German by 
Matthew Drummer in 1666, and is the source of Uhland’s poem. 
The Italian folk-book of Charlemagne, which, under the title 
Reali di Francia, dates back to 1348, contains the same story. 

Bertha the fair, sister of Charlemagne, had formed a secret 
union with Milon of Anglante, and was sentenced to death by 
her brother. She succeeded, however, in escaping with her lover 
to Italy, where, in a rocky cave near Siena, she bore a son, 
Rolando, so called from his falling (rolling) down the cliff, a 
name which was afterward changed into Orlando. The father, 
Milon, who supported the family, was borne away by a torrent. 
The young Roland went daily to Siena to beg alms. He was 
greatly beloved by the lads of his own age, and came to surpass 
them all in prowess. As he was scantily dressed, the boys 
bought cloths of different colors and had a long coat made for 
him. 

When the emperor was returning from Rome to Siena, he was 
entertained with great state by the citizens, and Roland received 
his portion of food and drink with the others. When once he 
came too late, he pressed into the imperial apartments, where the 
Emperor sat at meat, and carried away with rare audacity a silver 
platter. The emperor was so pleased at this boldness that he bade 
his attendants permit the lad to withdraw unmolested. On the 
following day he went again, and as he was about to sieze a golden 
goblet, the emperor cried out in order to startle him. But the 
boy held the goblet firmly, and grasped the emperor by his gray 
beard, and said, “ An emperor’s voice is not enough to terrify 
me,” and bore away the goblet. The emperor ordered that he 
should be followed by four cupbearers, who discovered the Prin- 
cess Bertha. They entreated grace for her, which Charlemagne 
granted, not knowing that it was his sister. He then caused her 
to be brought, but, upon recognizing her, was so overcome with 
fury that he struck her to the floor. The young Roland there- 
upon, full of anger, fell upon the emperor, and would have done 
him serious harm had not the others intervened. A reconcilia- 
tion now took place, and Roland became one of the most heroic 
paladins of his uncle. His father, Milon, who had been kept at 
a distance by a magic spell, was restored to his wife. 

The chronicles represent Roland as the nephew of Charlemagne 


i 
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and as the son of his sister Bertha, but Eginhard, who wrote the 
life of Charlemagne, mentions Roland only as the Marquis of 
Bretagne, who fell at Roncesvalles in warfare against the Sara- 
cens. Uhland follows the narrative during the first fourteen 
stanzas; in the last he allows himself freedom. 

There are numerous peculiar features in the language of the 
poem. The omission of the final ¢ is very striking, as in hr’ 
(II, 4), Speij’ and Gab’ (V, 2 and 4); Meng’ (1X, 3); Mitt’ 
(XI, 3); Weil? and Gil’ (XIII, 1 and 3); Dam’ (XVIII, 3); 
Fern’ (XXVI, 2); Farb’ (XXXII, 3). The position of the ad- 
jective after its noun occurs several times: hehr (II, 1); frijd 
(XVI, 1); fuftjam (XVIII, 3); treu (XX, 1), etc., etc. 

Quaint, usually archaic and dialectic, expressions are very com- 
mon: thus, herviir for herpor (LX, 4); wunderbar for wunderlid 
(X, 1); vierfarb for vierfarbig (X, 2); fondrer for bejonDderer 
(XII, 2); alljtund for allemal (XX, 2); [uftjam for reizend 
(XVIII, 3); Heida=heda (XIV, 1); beriihmft for riihmit 
(XVII, 2); Sin3 for Steuer (XXII, 3); Wat for Gewand (4). 

The article is often omitted before the genitive, as in Tijches 
Mitte (XL, 3); Kinigs Tijeh (XVI, 1) ; Weines Sdhaum (XVII, 4) ; 
etc. f 

The adjective is left uninflected, as in the title, Rein Roland. 

III, 4. The relative sentence precedes (XVII, 4). Sc. e8 giemt 
before Shr: XXII, My blue eyes are ever her sentinels. 

See Ejichholtz, pp. 3-7; Diintzer, Zr/, pp. 255-262; Gédtt- 
zinger, pp. 412-420; Foss, Zur Karlssage, pp. 10-19. 

Translated by Frances Hellman, also in German Ballads and 
Songs, etc. 


Page 169.. Noland Schildtrager. 


Date, Sept. 10, 1811.  Dichterwald, 1813. Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem belongs in subject to the Carlovingian cycle, though 
the incidents are the free invention of Uhland. He had been 
long busied with these legends, and wove scattered references 
into a poem. Certain of Charlemagne’s paladins are introduced, 
whose heroic deeds are commemorated in the Song of Roland. 
Haimon is a character in the French poem of Rénault de Mon- 
tauban, of the twelfth century, but is better known by the favorite 
folk-book of Aaimonskinder (see Simrock’s Deutsche Volks- 
biicher). The original, Le livre des quatre fils Aymon, describes 
the conflict of Charlemagne with his refractory vassals. Here, 
also, are numerous archaisms and dialectic expressions. 

V, 4. thiaten for thaten. 

VI, 2. Degen for Held, Ritter. 4. Gehegen— Gehsljen. 6. 
Jhlafen lag = legte fich jchlafen. 
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VII, 3. Davon = Wwovon. 

The use of the demonstrative for the relative, both in relative 
pronouns and adverbs, is very common among the Romanti- 
cists. G, 

VIII, 1. gedadhte=Ddadhte fi. 2. Schrecen — Sdhrecnis. 

IX, 2. Waffen = Waffe. 6. Tann—didter Wald. 

X, 5. gwier = siweimal. 

XI, 3. Tart\che, a long and rounded shield, 

XVIII, 6. batt’ for hatte. 

XXI, 3. gejund for unverjehrt (harmed). 

Foss, Zur Karlssage, pp. 26-31; Gotzinger, pp. 420-427 ; 
Diintzer, pp. 262-264. For Uhland’s letter to Kaufmann on the 
source of the poem, see Herrig’s Archiv, Vol. XXV, p. 523. 

Translated by Blackie, Sandars. 


Page 176. Konig Karls Weerfahrt. 


Date, Jan. 31, 1812. Published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
wald, 1813, and in Gedichte, 1815. The fame of Charles the 
Great grew in succeeding centuries, and many fabulous legends of 
heroic deeds were ascribed to him. A Benedictine monk, who 
lived during the last half of the tenth century in the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on Mt. Soracte near Rome, wrote an account of a 
fictitious journey of Charles to Jerusalem with a million soldiers, 
where he received from the Persian king, Aaron (Harun), the 
charge of the Holy Sepulchre. Several Old French poems are 
based on the same event. See Pertz, Benedicti Sancti Andree 
Monachi Chronicon, p. 708, cap. 23; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. Il, 
PP. 538-545. ; 

Among names assigned to the twelve paladins in medieval 
poems are Roland; Olivier; Richard, Duke of Normandy; Guerin, 
Duke of Lorraine; Geoffroy, or Gottfried, Lord of Bourdelois; 
Hoel, Count of Nantes ; Oger, Olger, or Holger, the Dane; Lam- 
bert, Prince of Brussels; Thierry of Dardania; Basin of Genevois; 
Guy of Burgundy; Geoffrey, king of Frisia; the traitor Ganelon, 
or Gamelon, who betrayed the army at Roncesvalles; Sanson, 
Duke of Burgundy; Riolof Mons; Allory and William of Lestoc; 
Naymes (or Naims) of Bavaria. Few of these have a distinctive 
part in the various legends which belong to the Carlovingian cycle. 
The Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, whose name is omitted in 
this list, was one of the most brilliant of Charlemagne’s heroes. 
The names are not uniform in the various poems and romances, 
Six, however, seem to have been the unfailing attendants of 
Charles, — Roland, Oliver, Olger, Turpin, Naims, and Richard, 

Roland appears in Italian as Orlando and in Spanish as Rol- 
dan. His wife appears as Alitte or Alda, the sister of Oliver. 
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He is the hero of the Rolandslied, and the Chanson de Roland, 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and of the Bojardo. He 
is represented as Count of Cenoman or Cenonia. His glorious 
death at Roncesvalles is the subject of numerous songs. His 
sword was Durandel. Holger is represented in the poem as a 
harp-player. He was the lover of the fairy, Morgane. Oliver was 
the son of Reyniers of Genoa; he is the constant companion of 
Roland, See Uhland’s translation of the O. F. poem of Viane ; 
Gamelon is ever the traitor who betrayed the army to the Saracens. 

Count Richard of Normandy was called also the “ Fearless.” 
Duke Naims is always the wise counsellor. Guy of Burgundy 
was the lover of Floripes, the daughter of the Saracen king, and 
sister of the giant Fierabras. Gottfried of Anjou was the em- 
peror’s standard-bearer. The names of the others play a less 
prominent vé/e. Uhland characterizes several of the heroes, 
Schriften, Il, 85. The storm at sea was Uhland’s invention, and 
designed to show the silent greatness of the emperor, who guided 
them by his wisdom. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 7-10; Gétzinger, pp. 432-436. 

Translations by Finlayson, Frances Hellman. 


Page 178. TZaillefer. 


Date, Dec. 10 and 12, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald, 
1813, and in Gedichte, 1815. One of Uhland’s finest ballads. 
Kerner, in a letter to Fouqué, of Dec. 22, 1812, wrote: ‘“ Uhland 
has left his father’s house, and has an appointment in the bureau 
of the Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart. He has just written to 
me, and has enclosed a glorious poem entitled Taillefer. It is 
perfectly genuine !! I fear that his inner quiet and his poetry 
will suffer through this new business position. Truly, I cannot 
refrain from enclosing his latest poem, although I have no author- 
ity for it, and Uhland is strict in such matters.” Uhland, in his 
Schriften, Vol. VII, p. 652, says: “ The Norman rimed chronicle 
of Robert Wace (Roman de Row, Il, 214 ff.) of the end of the 
twelfth century, narrates, in its account of the battle of Hastings, 
which decided the possession of England in behalf of William the 
Conqueror, that the first blow on the part of the Normans was 
struck by a knight of the name of Taillefer, who rode before the 
Duke, and sang with a loud voice of Karl, Roland, and Oliver, 
and of the other heroes who died at Roncesvalles.” 


“ Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval, ki tost alout, 
Devant li Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine é de Rollant 
E d’Oliver é des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevals.”’ 
ll. 13149-11154- 
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Battle-scenes like that selected from the romance of Roncevalles 
were well adapted to battle-songs, even if the present form cf 
the poem is much later. ‘These heroic pictures lived long in pop- 
ular French poetry. 

The materials of the poem are from the above-mentioned poem, 
and are especially contained in lines 11711-11720, 13149-13174, 
14008-14017. 

The verse is rugged, but gains thereby in vigor, and the whole 
movement is more spirited. The poem opens abruptly. 

II. Taillefer is represented first as a serf, who afterward gains 
knighthood through his faithfulness, 

III, 2. %romm, in its archaic sense of capable, serviceable. 

VII, 4. The historic incident by which William turned an 
accident of illomen into one of success, 

IX, 4, The poem represents Taillefer as making this request. 

XI, 4. His song animated the army. 

XII, 4. The English chronicle represents him as casting shin- 
ing blades into the air and recovering them as he rode and sang. 
One did not return to his hand, but pierced the Saxon standard- 
bearer. 

There are numerous alliterative expressions, as well as picture- 
words, which heighten the effect : as fingen und Flingen mit Gdild 
und mit Speer, 1V. 4: Sdhilderflang, jaujende Pjeile, Eirrender 
Schwertertlang, XIII, 2 and 3, etc. 

Guy of Amiens, in describing Taillefer, says: “ Histrio cor au- 
dax nimium quem nobilitatem,” and “ Incisor-ferri minus cogno- 
mine dictus,” Il. 391, 399; Henry of Huntington, Book VI, 
“Hortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos. Alté projiciens 
ludit et ense suo.” William of Malmesbury, “ Tunc cantilena 
inchoata, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos accenderet,” 
Book III., 242. 

See also the Norman-French History of Geffroi Gaimar. 

See Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. III, 
p- 478; Uhland’s essay, Ueber das altfranzdsische Epos, Schrif- 
ten 1V, pp. 352-3563; Eichhoff, pp. 35-42; Diintzer, pp. 270-273; 
Gotzinger, pp. 436-439; Frankel, Uhland als Romanist, Herrig’s 
Archiv, LXXX, p. 60. 


Page 181. Das Glitc? von Edenhall. 


Date, July 16, 1834. Published first in the Morgendlatt for 
1834, No. 206, and in Gedichte, 1834 (eighth edition). A poem 
suggested by a story in Ritson’s fairy Tales, which were pub- 
lished in 1831. 

Eden Hall is the hereditary seat of the Scotch border clan of 
Musgrave, on the river Eden in Cumberland. A goblet of colored 
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glass is preserved among the family treasures, bearing this 
inscription : 
“Tf this cup shall brake or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall.”’ 


According to tradition, this cup was discovered at a fountain, 
where it had been left by fairies. When the latter could not 
recover it from the finder, they pronounced this spell, and the 
fate of the family depended upon the preservation of the glass. 
Once, when drinking from it, the Duke of Wharton let it fall, 
and it would have been shattered had not the butler caught it in 
a cloth, and thus saved the lord’s family from impending ruin. 

A similar tradition is embodied in a ballad called the Luck of 
Muncaster, a goblet presented by King Henry VI. to the Pen- 
nington family, which had afforded a refuge to the monarch after 
the battle of Towton (1461). 

“In this house (Edenhall) are some good old-fashioned apart- 
ments. An old painted drinking glass, called the ‘ Luck of Eden- 
hall” is preserved with great care. In the garden near to the 
house is a well of excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert’s 
well (the church is dedicated to that saint); this glass is sup- 
posed to have been a sacred chalice, but the legendary tale is, 
that a butler going to draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
who were amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He 
seized the glass, which was standing on its margin; they tried to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying: 


‘Tf that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall!” 


Hutchinson’s History of Cumberland, 1, 269, quoted by A. 
Kaufmann in Quellenangaben und Bemerkungen zu Karl Sim- 
rocks Rheinsagen und Alexander Kaufmanns Rheinsagen 
(1862) p. 13. 

I, 2. Trommeten = Trompeten, a poetical form. 3. hebt fic 
=erhebt fi. Gotzinger regards this as a South German expres- 
sion equivalent to hilt fic) feft, sustains himself, referring to the 
inebriation of the young lord. 4. Gdwall “revelry”; her = 
fommt her. 

III, 1. gum $Prei8, zx honor. 2. Roten—roten Wein. 4, 
purpurn, omission of the ending; wird iiberall, zs diffused around. 

IV, 3. Quefl, m. The later form, Quelle, f., is now more com- 
mon; ei or Fee. 4. Darein would suggest that the inscription 
was written within. 

V, 1. ward gum 208, fel/ to the lot. 4, fiuten, ae 

VII, 1. Zum SHorte, treasure, talisman, source of its pros- 
perity. 4, Prall, clink. 
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X, 4. Triimmerfall, a word coined by Uhland. 
XI, 2. mu gu Ball, sc. fommen. 

IX, 1. Ginjtiirmt =ftirmt herein. 

Set to music by Schumann and Humperdink. 
Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 


Page 183. Der leste Pfaljgraf. 


Date, Feb. 18, 1847. Published first in the edition of 1853. 
The Counts of Tiibingen were distinguished for their personal 
valor, their extensive estates, their numerous feudal vassals, and 
their exalted position at the court of the German emperors. 
They loved especially the chase, but were generous lords, and 
patrons of the singers of the time. About the middle of the 
twelfth century they became counts palatinate in Schwabia and 
administrators of the royal domains, especially of the imperial 
forests. Their castle was situated on the boundary between the 
Nagold district of the Black Forest and the lofty forest-covered 
ridge of Schénbuch, which they held in fee from the empire. 
The counts were a pleasure-loving race, who paid little regard to 
the stern facts of existence. They founded monasteries, among 
others the rich monastery of Bebenhausen. Count Gotfried I. 
was forced, in 1301, owing to his many debts, to sell his castle 
and city of Tiibingen to the monastery. Although these were 
later redeemed, the two brothers, Counts Gétz and Wilhelm, were 
forced finally to sell their ancestral seat to Count Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg, in the year 1342, which they did in the following deed: 


/ Wir Gwe [Gotfrid TT] und Wilhelm, gebriieder, graven ju 
Tuwingen, verziehen offentid) an dijem briefe . . Das wir. . 
haben verfouft und gu foujen geben reht und redlic) . unfer veftin 
Tuwingen, burg und ftatt, lit und quot, gejuodt und ungefuodt, 
funden8 und unfendenS, intwendig Der veftin und ubwendig, under 
erDen und Darob, an veld, an wald und an wafen, an 3wigen, an 
wafer, an wafferzinfen, an gelt, an vellen, mit aller irer 3uoge- 
Hirde . . Dem edlen graven von wirtemberg und allen finen erben 
umb zwaingig tujend Pfund quoter und giber heller.” 


The counts reserved only certain rights and privileges con- 
nected with the chase in Bebenhausen and the Schénbuchwald. 

I, 3. Giilten, rents, revenues. 

III, 1, The Counts had impoverished themselves by lavish 
gifts to religious establishments. 

VI, 3. Sigevmeff’, a short mass, one which would not keep 
the hunters long from their game. 

Uhland, Zur schwabischen Sagenkunde; I, 1; Die Pfalz- 
grafen von Tiibingen, Schriften VIII, 311-334, also in Fischer’s 
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edition of Uhland’s Gesammelte Werke, Vol. V, pp. 177-228, 
and in Pfeiffer’s Germania, Vol. I (1855). 
Translated by Sandars. 


Page 184. Graf Gherhard der Raufchebart. 


Date, June 29, July 4, and July ro-11, 1815. Gedichte, 1815. 
Graf Eberhard of Wiirtemberg (1344-1392), Der Raujdebart or 
Greiner (= Siinfer) is a stirring figure in the life of the fourteenth 
century in Southern Germany. Alert, fertile in expedients, un- 
scrupulous, aggressive, ruthless, he is a type of the princes of the 
period in which he lived. He was the son of Count Ulrich III, 
and grandson of Eberhard the Illustrious, who also bore the cog- 
nomen of the ,Greiner.“ His reign began in conjunction with his 
brother, whom he gradually supplanted by his positive, assertive 
nature. At the diet of Nuremberg, Count Eberhard so won the 
Emperor’s influence that he secured the consent of the diet and 
the imperial sanction to a law by which the lands of the house 
of Wiirtemberg were declared forever indivisible and inalienable 
(Dec. 3, 1361), thus constituting the first principle in the consti- 
tution of the future state. The brothers swore, both for them- 
selves and their heirs, that no division of their estates should be 
made, and that in default of male heirs in one line, the entire pos- 
session should fall to the other; that no mortgage or obligation 
by one party should be valid, and no alliance should be entered into 
save by common consent. Count Eberhard secured the indepen- 
dent administration of eight castles and cities, while Count Ulrich 
retained only the ancestral castle of Wiirtemberg and the city of 
Marbach. 

A few months later Count Ulrich conceded the single sover- 
eignty to his more aggressive brother (May 1, 1362). —Stalin, 
Geschichte Waiirtembergs, 1, 535- 

Eberhard then entered upon a career of provocation as regards 
the free nobles and cities for the aggrandizement of his estates. 
The centre of the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg was 
originally the ancestral castle of Wirtineberg, above Kannstadt, 
and embraced the cities of Kannstatt, Stuttgart, Beutelsbach, 
Leonberg, and Neckar-Ems. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
territory of robber-knights, equally unscrupulous and rapacious, 
with whom the counts lived in constant feud. 

The Counts of Wiirtemberg held from the emperor the office 
of Landvogt, or governor, of Lower Swabia, a position which con- 
ferred upon them responsibility for the peace of the country; but 
which Eberhard used, as his ancestors had done, to secure abso- 
lute supremacy over the turbulent and semi-independent munici- 
palities and nobles. As the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg 
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increased, the rulers of contiguous estates, counts, barons, ecclesi- 
astical lords, and cities united to resist their aggressions, and the 
league of the Schlegler (so called from their emblem, a silver 
mallet) was formed, 

The poem begins with a lament that the old heroic songs which 
extolled the splendid deeds of the Hohenstauffen dynasty had 
ceased. Light, lisping lays had taken their place. Uhland will 
summon the heroic form of Eberhard from his tomb in the choir 
of the cathedral of Stuttgart. The second stanza is a satirical 
reference to a group of poets who attacked Uhland and the 
Romantic School, pre-eminently Weisser, who, with Baggesen, 
published the Karfunkel oder Klingklingelalmanach. Ein 
Taschenbuch fiir vollendete Romantiker oder angehende Mys- 
tiker (1810). 

1. Der Uberfall im Wildbad (p.185), — The immediate 
cause of the controversy which is the subject of this poem is not 
known. The lords who were engaged in it were Count Wilhelm 
of Eberstein, his nephew, Wolf von Eberstein, Wolf von Stein 
zu Wunnenstein, the lords of Schmalenstein, Rappoltstein, and 
others. 

As early as 1354 Count Eberhard had obtained a reversionary 
claim upon the possessions of Counts Wilhelm and Wolf of Eber- 
stein. These robber-knights, aided by their confederates, united 
against Eberhard, and sought totake him prisoner. In the spring 
of 1367 Count Eberhard with his wife and son Ulrich, with the 
latter’s wife and child, were resting in the secluded valley of the 
Enz, near the springs of Wildbad, when the knights of the hostile 
league fell suddenly upon them without a previous proclamation of 
war. A poor peasant warned the count of his danger, and offered 
to guide him over rocks and chasms across the Kaffelberg, bearing 
him at times upon his back, until he reached in safety the castle 
of Zavelstein. The count, in testimony of his gratitude, had a 
medal cast to commemorate the event, upon one side of which 
was a cross, and upon the other a hand. 

III, 1. For a description of Hirsau, see Die Ulme zu Hirsau. 

VI. An old tradition of the discovery of the virtues of these 
waters is given by Uhland’s friend, Justinus Kerner, in his book, 
Das Wildbad, etc., which appeared two years before the compo- 
sition of the poem. 

VII, 4, The arms of the house of Eberstein, as given in Cru- 
sius, Annales Suevici; Pars. I, lib. iv, c. 3, p. 109. 

IX, 3. Wolf died on the 9th of November, 1413, and was buried 
in the Magdalen Church in Beilstein, where his monument is still 
to be seen, with the mallet upon his breast, and his escutcheon in 
his hand, having three battle-axes upon it. See the article by 
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Klunzinger in the Wiirtemb. Jahrb., 1851; Heft. 2, S. 53, cited 
by Eichholtz, p. 78. 

X, 1. gleigend’. Uhland interprets the epithet of Wolf as the 
bright, shining. 

XI, 3. Count Eberhard is here spoken of as old, though prob- 
ably not much past middle life. Kerner speaks of him as a Greis 
in the description cited above. He died in 1392, 

XV. This poem was written at the time of the struggle in Wiir- 
temberg for a national constitution, in which Uhland bore so 
prominent a part, when the “good old right,” was the watch- 
word of the time. See Uhland’s poem, Das alte gute Recht. 

2. Die Drei KRinige 3u Heimjen (p. 188), —In 1395 the 
Count of Eberstein and the nobles collected a great army in 
Heimsheim, and chose three leaders, Wolf von Stein and Rein- 
hard and Friedrich von Enzberg, whom they called “kings,” pre- 
paratory to an attack upon Count Eberhard. But the vigilant 
count, being apprised of the plot of his enemies, drew together 
his troops from the royal city of Esslingen, and an army of peas- 
ants, and by a swift march invested Heimsheim in the night so 
that no one could escape. The beleaguered enemy prepared for a 
valiant defence, and hurled stones from the walls upon the besie- 
ging army. Eberhard, however, caused wood to be brought from 
the forest, which was covered with pitch and petroleum, ready to 
be set on fire, and placed it around the walls. When the besieged 
saw the fate prepared for them, they offered to surrender. They 
were permitted to pass out through a single gate, when they were 
taken prisoners. As the nobles came forth in succession, and 
among them the three chiefs who called themselves “ kings,” a 
witty peasant cried out ‘‘ Ha! that is fine. See the three kings 
coming. If the fourth were here, we should have a full pack 
of cards.” In the old Latin, “Ha, quam bene factum est, ecce 
tres venirent reges, si quartus adesset, intergrum charte habere- 
mus ludum.” 

This event is narrated by the Abbot Tritheim of Wiirzburg 
under the date 1367. It, however, took place in 1395, after the 
death of Eberhard der Rauschebart, and during the reign of his 
grandson, Eberhard the Fifth, “the Mild.” 

I, 1. Heimjen, a popular form for HeimSheim or Heinsheim. 

II, 4. Sehlic) = Schleichiveg, secret way. 

II, 3. Gandjfriede. Respect for the national peace, and the 
trial of controversies before judges, had been commanded by Karl 
IV. ehndienft, the feudal system. 

IV, 4. Sturm, assault. 

VIL, 4. euc) wird das Bad gebheizt. To prepare a bath for 
one, cinem ein Bad zuridjten, came to mean, to plot evil against 
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any one, and similar expressions acquired a popular, almost pro- 
verbial, currency. ,Wer ertappt wird, mug das Bad austragen,“ 
,Ginem das Bad gejegnen.” These expressions are common 
among the Swiss. The custom of sending presents to one tarry- 
ing at a bath obtained in former times, called blessing the bath, 
jemanden da8 Bad fegnen. On entering the bath one was greeted 
with the wish that the bath might be blessed. In the old Vodks- 
schauspiel von Uri of about 1507, Cuno Abatzellen says: 


Do gab ic) im warms mit einem falag 
und glagnet im mit einer axit bad bad, 
Das er da todt lag in der ftanden (Wanne). 


See Carriere’s Edition of Wilhelm Tell, S. LVIII; also Schil- 
ler’s Te//, 1 Aufz., 1 Sc. (1. 97); also Z.f.d. U., Vol. 6 (1892), 

5 kei 
XI, 2. unter fid) = 72o themselves: that is, kept at home, not 
directed to one side. 3. gemadhjam = gemiadlic. 

XIII, 3. fcpmollt = lidelt. A term common in South Ger- 

many. 
3. DieSdHladt bei Reutlingen (p. 190). — Graf Eber- 
hard attributed the failure of success in his siege of the fortress 
of Neu-Eberstein, by which he hoped to take vengeance for the 
attack upon him in Wildbad, to the withdrawal of the troops of 
the cities. The bitterness between the municipalities and the 
knights was further intensified by the murder of Ulrich von Hel- 
fenstein, the Captain of the League of Upper Swabia, which was 
attributed to the agency of Graf Eberhard, In the contest which 
followed, the League was defeated in a great battle north of Ulm, 
April 7, 1372. The Emperor Karl IV sought at this time to 
conquer the Mark of Brandenburg, and in furtherance of his 
plans imposed heavy taxes upon the cities, and intrusted their 
collection to the stern and hated Eberhard. In 1376 the cities 
renewed their alliance, pledging themselves to mutual support 
against any who should infringe their rights and liberties, or 
oppress them, whether by assessment, alienation of their estates, 
or in any other way, save the Holy Empire, and even against the 
Emperor they agreed to act in common. They thus formed the 
league of the “ Stadler.” 

Karl, in order to secure the election of his son Wenzel as 
Roman king and future emperor, was ready to secure the support 
of the German princes by large sacrifices and grants of money 
and land, With this object in view, he pledged the free imperial 
cities of Weil, Esslingen, and Gmiind, and several villages, to 
Count Eberhard. The cities whose rights and independence 
were imperilled joined at once the Swabian League, in order to 
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resist the impending danger. While Graf Eberhard was besie- 
ging Ulm, his son Ulrich was sent against Reutlingen. 

The citizens of Reutlingen, with their allies, went forth on the 
night of May 14, 1377, upon a plundering expedition against the 
territory and the cities of Count Eberhard. Returning through 
the valley of Urach, after a successful foray, in which they had 
burned the village of Jettingen, and laden with plunder, they 
were attacked by Count Ulrich, who descended from the lofty 
fortress of Achalm, making a circuit of the mountain in order to 
attack the column of the citizens in the rear. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable body of noble knights with gold trap- 
pings, and two hundred and thirty foot soldiers. On a meadow 
between the chapel of St. Leonard and the city of Reutlingen the 
contest began. The nobles alighted from their horses and fought 
on foot. A part of the garrison sallied forth from the city through 
an unused gate, and attacked the nobles in the rear. The loss of 
the nobles was very great. The chronicler says that, after the 
conclusion of peace, eighty-six gentlemen and armor-bearers were 
sought in vain. Count Ulrich was wounded, and regained with 
difficulty the fortress of Achalm. Count Eberhard grieved greatly 
over this defeat, and was said to have cut in two the tablecloth 
between him and his son, a medieval custom to signify dishonor 
and exclusion from fellowship, in vogue among the noble. “ Anno 
1378 Eberhardus Wirtembergensis comes clade que ante Reut- 
lingam accepta erat, dolebat. Unde perhibetur mappam mens 
inter se et filium intersecuisse.” See Grimm, Rechtsaltertiimer, 
p- 713. Uhland derived his account of the battle from Crusius’ 
Annales Suevici, Pars III, lib. v,c. 1r. See especially Eichholtz, 
pp. 81-84. 

VI, 2. dDrinuende = Ddrohende. 

VII. Bwinger. This word was formerly applied not only to a 
keep, but to the space inside the wall of the city, kept clear for 
approach to the ramparts. 

VIII. Gerber. Reutlingen is still noted for its dyeing and 
tanning establishments. 

XI. Ach Alm! In Gustav Schwab’s poem, Die Achalm, pub- 
lished in the AZorgendlatt in the same year in which Uhland’s 

oem was written, there is a fanciful attempt to explain the name 
of the Castle Achalm, Uh Wllm (adtiger). The last lord of the 
castle is represented as besieged; he defended himself bravely, 
and when the castle was in flames rushed upon the enemy, and 


died fighting valiantly. 


Den Pfeil, ben Todestradtigen, 
Empfingt fein tapferes Herz, 
Sein Rufen gum Wimadtigen 
Verfolingt der lekte Sdhmerg. 
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Dod was er rief in Iekter Moth, 
Das halbe Wort, adh, WUm— 
Das hat gewif getont vor Gott 
WLS wie ein ganzer Pjalm. 


Sa felbft bem Feinde flang eS jason 
Das ernfte Scheidewort, 
Gr baute frifdh auf jenen Hd)n 
Und hief Acalm den Ort. 


Werke (1851) S. 362. See also Meier, Deutsche Sagen aus 
Schwaben, S. 344; and R. Kohlerin Das Archiv fiir Litt.-Ges., 
Band V, 5. 

XV. Among the noble slain Crusius enumerates those whom 
Uhland cites as borne in the funeral procession. 1, von is 
omitted before Weikenheim. 

XVI, 2. von Tiibingen. Graf Ulrich der Schirer, Pfalzgraf 
von Tiibingen; Friedrich von Zorn (Zollern) and Salzburg, 
whom he makes the ancestor of the present royal house of Prus- 
sia and of the Emperors of Germany, who acquired the Burg- 
gravate of Nuremberg, 1191, and the Margravate of Brandenburg 
in 1415. 

XVI. According to Gotzinger, p. 527, lilies and poppies were 
on the arms of the lords of Sachsenheim. A proposed romance 
of Uhland had Hermann von Sachsenheim as its hero. See 
Schriften, I, 219, ff., also Mayer, I, 134. 

XVIII. See Uhland’s article, Die Todten von Lustnau, Ger- 
mania, VIII, 66, Schriften VIII, 451. 

XIX. The arms of the fallen nobles, painted on the windows 
of the Rathhaus of Reutlingen, no longer exist, as the building 
was destroyed by fire early in the eighteenth century. 

4. Die Diffinger Sdhladt (p. 193).— The battle of Dof- 
fingen occurred in 1388, eleven years after the battle of Reutlingen, 
which is the subject of the preceding poem. In the interval the 
League of Cities had been strengthened by union with those of the 
Rhine. The nobles had formed the Léwendund, and numerous 
lay and spiritual lords had united with them. In August of the 
above year, the troops of Augsburg, Ulm, and other cities, invaded 
Wiirtemburg, and advanced, plundering and burning, as far as 
D6ffingen, a small town near the imperial city of Weil, north-west 
of Tiibingen. Count Eberhard hastened in company with the 
Count Palatinate of the Rhine, the Marquis of Baden, the Bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Wiirzburg, with their troops. 
He had with him six hundred knights and two thousand foot- 
soldiers. The League of Cities had eight hundred lancers, The 
nobles fought on foot. When Count Ulrich saw the hosts of the 
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Reutlingers, he burned to avenge his previous defeat, and to wipe 
out his disgrace in his father’s sight. He fought in the front 
rank where the battle was fiercest, and fell mortally wounded. 
He was borne by those near him to the trunk of a fallen tree 
for support, where he died. The Wiirtembergers lost heart for a 
moment at the death of their prince; but when the tidings were 
carried to his father, the old warrior cried: “ Be not dismayed. 
He is like any other man. Stand bravely. Lo! the enemy flee.” 
At the same time, sword in hand, he pressed with the greatest 
valor upon the enemy. As Eberhard’s forces charged, the troops 
of the cities were thrown into disorder and fled, and the nobles 
won a glorious but by no means bloodless victory. The battle 
octurred on Sunday, the twenty-third of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day. Eberhard, who had repressed his grief during the 
battle, when night came could no longer restrain it, but grieved 
for his only son. On the following day he received the joyful 
message that Count Ulrich’s wife, Antonia, had borne a son and 
heir to the throne. Thanking God the desolate (aged) prince 
cried, ,Sey e3 Gott gelobt! inf hat wider Gamen.” 

The historian relates that no small part of the victory was due 
to Count Eberhard’s former enemy, Wolf von Wunnenstein, a 
noble of ancient lineage, called, from the splendor of his arms, 
“the shining Wolf” (Der gleipendD’ Wolf). This knight, who 
had begun to fear the growing power of the League of Cities, 
offered his services to Count Eberhard, in spite of his ancient 
enmity. The latter, distrusting his sincerity, declined his assist- 
ance, as he had forces sufficient to overcome his enemies. When, 
however, the tide of battle was about turning in behalf of the 
citizens, Wolf, with a band of followers, appeared in the midst 
of the conflict, and turned impending defeat into victory. Eber- 
hard recognized the service which had been done, and invited 
Wolf to accompany him to Stuttgart. Wolf accepted, and said 
that he would test Eberhard’s generosity. But, after proceeding 
a few miles, he suddenly repented, and, saying that he had gone 
far enough, bade Eberhard farewell, with ,Wute Macht, e3 fteht 
im alten Rechten” (Vale, Comes Eberharde, repetemus postmo- 
dum, quae antehac inter nos exercuimus studia), turned his horse 
and rode away. In the village of Zuffenhausen, near at hand, he 
and his companions robbed a peasant of his flocks. The peasant 
hastened to Stuttgart to report this robbery to the count, who 
laughed, and said that the old Wolf had simply taken meat for 
his kitchen, ,Da3 alt Wialflin hat einmal ein Kodfletjch geholt" 
(Ha, ha! senex ille lupus carnes ad coquinam suam rapuit). 

Both Counts Eberhard and Ulrich lie buried in the cathedral 


church in Stuttgart. 
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Crusius, Annales Suevici, Pars. III, lib. vi, c. 2, p. 308. Eich- 
holtz, Schwabische Balladen, pp. 84-88. 

Uhland follows closely the original description of Crusius. 
The delineation of the three prominent characters of the poem, 
Eberhard, Ulrich, and Wolf of Wunnenstein is striking. Eber- 
hard is a type of the ruler of the Middle Ages, implacable to his 
foes, but a generous protector and friend of his subjects; harsh 
and unforgiving to his son on account of his defeat, but bending 
in grief beside his bier when the battle is won; proud of his race 
and rejoicing grimly in the young life that is to continue it. 
Ulrich’s knightly spirit smarts under the sense of undeserved 
censure, and he sacrifices his life in order to recover his father’s 
respect. Wolf von Wunnenstein is the form of a robber-knight 
glorying in a wild life of war, rescuing in a decisive moment his 
enemy, but not thereby yielding a whit from his former defiance. 

The metre of the poem is an adaptation of that of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. See Der Graf von Greiers. 

I, 1. %m Muheplak der Toten. The cemetery at Doffingen, 
according to ancient custom, was fortified, and thither the peas- 
ants and citizens conveyed their goods for security. 

IV, 1. Meij’ ger, wzounted,so in XVII,2. 4, See the introduc- 
tion to Der Ueberfall im Wildbad. 

V, 2. Reutlingen. See the introduction to the preceding poem ; 
8. Ytarbe. The tradition that wounds ache at the remembrance 
of battle is an old one, See Heine’s Zwei Grenadiere. 

VI, I. 3ahl’, see bezahlen, VU, 4. 

VII, 4. verbiirgt, pledged. 

VIII, 3. gerjpellt = zer}palt. 

IX, 1. Sede, a M. H. G. term for knight. 4, raufdt fein Bart 
and (ber are plays upon Eberhard’s name. 

X, 1. han for haben, an archaic and provincial form. 

XI, 3. Burht, the citizens give way before him as he gallops 
forward. 

XII, 1. Grnutemond, harvest-month, August, just as October is 
Weinmonat. 2 Der edeln Garben, partitive genitive after Was, 
as often in M.H.G. 4. Gichelfeft = Grntefeft, in Swabia. 

XIII. A long time after the battle, in cutting down a tree near 
the field, a suit of armor was found enclosing the bones of a man, 
within the tree, who in his flight had found refuge there, and could 
not again come out. 

XIV, 1. ¢3 fteht im alten Recht. Wolf means that his tempo- 
rary assistance had changed none of their former relations. 

XVII, 2. gen—gegen. 3. Sujffenhaujen, a village between 
Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg. 

XVIII, 1. niht—geftern Whend, or simply geftern; Trieh = 
Die getriebene Herde. 
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XIX, 4. bediinfen. 

XX, 2, Antonia, the wife of Count Ulrich, was a princess of 
Milan. 4. Gint bat wieder Samen. The bird has offspring once 
more. This passage is variously translated. Holland makes it 
equivalent to ,,jyinf hat wieder gu freffen,“ and explains it by, 
y tan fann getrojt in Die Zutunjtblicen,”“ and quotes the saying, 
Gr fibt wie Der int im Hanjjamen.“ Quoted by Eichholtz, 
p. 87. 

Page 197. Der Gcdhen# von Limburg. 

Date, Sept. 28 and 29, 1816, Published first in Core/ia, 1820, 
and in Gedichte, 1820 (2d ed.). This poem is a fanciful derivation 
of the office of Hereditary Cupbearer of the German Empire, an 
office long held by the Counts of Limburg. 

Uhland stated that the poem had no historical or legendary 
background, but was suggested by a figure in the church of Gail- 
dorf and its interpretation by his friend Kerner’s imagination, 
Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 35, p. 476. The efforts of Eichholtz to dis- 
cover any painting or statue which suggested the scene of the 
poem were fruitless. The church was destroyed by fire in 1868. 
Kerner resided in Gaildorf from 1815-1819, and his knowledge of 
the art and legends of the locality lend a certain confirmation to 
the fact of the existence of such an original. Ejichholtz quotes 
from Uhland’s Schriften, vol. I. p. 498, an incident in the life of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Friedrich, taken from Le cento novelle 
antiche (chap. 23), who, when upon a hunt, found a traveller 
beside a fountain, with bread and wine spread before him upon 
the grass, from whom he asked a drink. The traveller would not 
permit the emperor to drink from his goblet, but gave a pitcher 
to him, which the emperor carried away. The traveller went 
afterward to the palace, and received back his pitcher, and was 
richly rewarded for his courtesy. 

The resemblance between the narrative and the poem is so 
superficial as to afford no definite conclusion that one is the 
source of the other. 

I, 1. Limburg or Limpurg, acastle near Gaildorf, on the Kocher. 

II, 5. Geiten, old weak form of the dative singular. 

IV, 1. Hobenjtaujen, the castle of the brilliant dynasty of that 
name (1138-1268), about forty miles east of Tiibingen. Only 
a ruined wall and parts of a chapel, containing an ancient fresco 
of Friedrich Barbarossa, mark the site of this castle, which was 
destroyed during the Peasants’ War (1525). 3. hellen Haufen, 
host, crowded mass. The singular is also used, hellem Hauf. 
5. Hinde or Hindin. 

V, 7. Hagen. 

VI, 6. faben, archaic form for fangen. 
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VII, 1. Gibrde, deceit, without suspicion or evil intent. %. 
pfainden, take as security. 

VIII, 5. Gewwiilde, used collectively = Waldung. 

X, 7. bitriten = trinfen, a Swabian and Swiss use of the word. 

Eichholtz, p. 88. 


Page 200. Das Singenthal. 


Date, July 19, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. A poem written to em- 
body a fanciful explanation of the origin of the name Singenthal, 
a valley near Glems in the district of Urach, south-east of Tii- 
bingen. It is possible that this poem is based on a popular 
legend, which was familiar to Uhland, but whose separate exist- 
ence has not been shown. Uhland has created a ballad full of 
music and delicate sentiment. The sound of the human voice 
or of the hunter’s horn often constituted a judicial limit, estab- 
lishing the boundary of an estate. The gift of a ring was a like 
investiture, transferring property. See Grimm, Deztsche Rechts- 
altertiimer, p. 76 (2d ed.), quoted by Eichholtz, p. 93. 

I, 7. lujtig, 27 the air. 

III, 8. Grb’ =als dem Erb’. 

VI, and VII, Peaceful possession and happy social life are 
contrasted with the wild sports of the huntsman. 


Page 202. Ver sacrum. 


Date, Nov. 26, 1829. Published in the Deutscher Musen- 
almanach (1831), and in Gedichte, 1831. A ballad, grave in tone, 
quite different from the preceding, based in part upon a historical 
and mythological subject, treated freely to explain the foundation 
of Rome. Ver Sacrum, the consecrated Spring, meant the early 
fruits which were dedicated to a god. Niebuhr, in his history, 
the third edition of which appeared in the year preceding this 
poem, mentions the sacred spring. Paulus Diaconus, in an ex- 
tract from the dictionary of Sextus Pompeius Festus (De Verbo- 
rum Significatione) quotes, under the heading Ver Sacrum: ‘“ The 
Italians were wont to dedicate a ‘sacred spring ;’ for, when great 
dangers occurred, they vowed to sacrifice all creatures which the 
approaching spring should produce. Since, however, it seemed 
cruel to them to slay innocent boys and girls, they veiled them 
when they were grown, and drove them out of the country.” 
Strabo’s account is fuller: “ When the Sabines had fought a long 
time with the Umbrians, they vowed, as was the custom of the 
Greeks, to consecrate everything which that year might bring 
forth. After a victorious return, they sacrificed a portion of the 
product, and consecrated the rest. Thereupon infertility arose. 
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It was then said that the children must alike be dedicated. All 
who were born in that year they brought to Mars, and when they 
were grown, they sent them forth as colonists,” etc. 

I, 1. au for in; 3. Heiligtum, here their sacred emblem; as 
there was no temple or altar inthe camp. 4. Mavor3, the older 
form of Mars. 

II, 3. giinft’gen Bogelflug, az auspicious flight of birds. 

II 4, Gtruster interprets Feinde a 2). rine! 

V, 3. belle Shar —beller Haufe, festal throng. 

VII, 4. voller is explained in the two following stanzas. 
X, 3. gejtreift, touched. 

XI, 1. gefreit =befreit, that is, released from their oath. 

XII, 4. webt, = weave dances through them. 

XVI, 2. bejdwor, that is, whom they implored and to whom 
they had vowed. 

— 3. infrdjt’ger, a strengthened form, like inbriinftig, inftin=- 
Ig. 

XXIV, 4. A prophecy of the birth of Romulus and Remus, the 
sons of Mars and the founders of Rome. 

XXV, 1. haften=, aufbewabhrt werden.” Before a Roman 
general went forth to battle he touched the sacred spear of Mars, 
in the temple, at the same time saying, “Mars, vigila! Got- 
zinger ;” Diintzer, pp. 308-314. ; 

Translated by 


Page 207. Wus ,, Der Kodnigsfohn.“’ 


Revised Jan. 30 and 31, 1812, From a group of poems written 
at different times (1807 and 1811). Two, the third and fifth, 
were published in an earlier form in the Musenalmanach (1808), 
under the titles Der Sohn des Meeres, and Des Konigs Jagdlied. 
The different poems were grouped under the present title to repre- 
sent the victory of the younger son of a king, who, not sharing in 
the ancestral estates, went forth, bearing only a rusted blade, to 
triumph over the realms of the sea, the air, and the forest, and 
finally to win an enchanted bride, and a royal castle. The sepa- 
rate poems are without titles. The name of that selected is, for 
convenience, placed above it by the editor. 

Der blinde Singer. — This poem, while unlike, has sug- 
gestions which recall several of Uhland’s poems. The minstrel 
before the throne appears in Des Sangers Fluch, the vision of 
brightness in the last stanzas of Die verlorene Kirche, the Wall- 
fahrtskirche, and in the last lines of Der Waller. 

Translated by H. J. in the Literary World. 

Set to music by Schumann. 
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Page 208. Des Sangers Fluch. 


Date, Dec. 3 and 4, 1814. Gedichte, 1815. This poem, 
according to a statement by Uhland to a friend, contained in 
Notter, pp. 161, 407, was written in the time of Germany’s deep- 
est humiliation under Napoleon, and after some act of arbitrary 
power, like the execution of the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, 
who was shot at Brunau, Aug. 26, 1806, for disseminating a pam- 
phlet upon Germany in its Deep Humiliation, directed against 
the emperor. The execution aroused intense feeling throughout 
Germany. 

The true date of the origin of the poem shows that it was 
written later, when Napoleon was a prisoner upon the Island of 
Elba. It is better to regard the poem as having no relation to 
Napoleon. To interpret the scene as describing him would in- 
volve manifold contradictions, which would weaken its effect. As 
the picture of a tyrant frenzied with jealous passion, it has no 
pertinence if applied to Napoleon. 

The suggestions which led to this beautiful ballad are remote, 
but they have apparently much which lends probability to them. 
R. M. Werner has traced them to the Scotch ballad of Young 
Waters, a translation of which was given by Herder in his Volks- 
lieder (1778-1779), from Percy’s Feligues of Ancient English 
Poetry, No. XVIII: 


“The queen luikt owre the castle-wa, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
And then she saw Young Waters 
Cum riding to the town.’”’ 


To the question who had the fairest face in the company, the 
queen answered : 


“¢T’ve sene lord, and I’ve sene laird, 
And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Young Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.’ ”’ 


“Out then spack the jealous king, 
And an angry man was he: 
‘O if he had been twice as fair 
You micht have excepted me.’ ”’ 


The queen answered : 


“¢Vou’re neither laird nor lord, 
Bot the king that wears the crown; 
There is not a knight in fair Scotland 
But to thee maun bow down.’ ”’ 
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The king would not be appeased ; and young Waters was thrown 
into a dungeon, and then executed on the “ heiding-hill” of Stir- 
ling. A long version of the poem is given in Buchan's Ballads 
of the North of Scotland, I, 15. 

The true source of the poem is disclosed in a letter of Uhland 
to his friend Justinus Kerner, dated Jan. 21, 1810, in which he 
states that he has sketched superficially a drama, “ The Jealous 
King,” based on a Scotch ballad in Herder’s collection. 

Uhland’s outline of his proposed drama is too brief to justify 
the confident assertion of Werner that the motive in the ballad- 
scene in the dramatic fragment, Mormdanmnischer Brauch, is the 
same as that described in his letter, but the resemblance to Des 
Sdngers Fluch is unmistakable. Uhland thus defines it : 

“The idea is: The story of the hero is transmuted into poetry 
and legend just as in the ballad upon which it is based. Young 
Waters leaves his father’s house, and journeys to court, A min- 
strel joins him, as song is the attendant of knightly deeds. 
Waters wins the queen’s favor. The jealous king throws him 
into prison and has him executed. The blooming life is extin- 
guished. The minstrel forsakes the court. Song goes forth into 
the world. Waters’ parents and brothers and sisters sit at home 
by the fireside. A desire for grewsome tales comes over them. 
The wandering minstrel enters and sings the song of Waters’ 
death. The love of the queen for Waters is to be so treated that 
she favors the affection of her favorite court lady for Waters, as 
it were, in order to love him indirectly.” Keller, pp. 309-310. 
As the singer is the voice of fame after death, soin The Mznstrel’s 
Curse no song or book of heroes commemorates the king. 

In Herder’s collection, a poem, also from Percy’s feligues, 
“The Bonny Earl of Murray,” follows “ Young Waters.” In 
Percy, it precedes. It refers to the murder of James Stewart, 
Earl of Murray, by the Earl of Huntley. In December, 1591, the 
Earl of Bothwell had made an attempt to seize the person of his 
sovereign, James VI.,in Holyrood Palace, but having failed, took 
refuge in the North. The Earl of Huntley was a violent enemy 
of the Earl of Murray, and gave out that the latter had been 
seen in the palace on the night of the assault. King James gave 
a commission to the Earl of Huntley to pursue Bothwell in his 
retreat with fire and sword. Under cover of this order, he pro- 
ceeded to avenge his private quarrel with the Earl of Murray, a 
young noble of the greatest promise and the darling of the 
people. Murray was induced to come from the North, and, while 
residing in a house in Donibristle, he was surrounded by Hunt- 
ley’s forces, and the house burned to the ground. Murray broke 
through the midst of his enemies in the darkness. but was over- 
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taken and slain. Murray is represented in the poem as “ braw 
gallant,” “the flower of them all,” and as the “ Queene’s luve.” 
Here again a note of the Scotch ballad blends with that in 
Uhland’s poem. It has been suggested that this Scotch ballad 
relates to the indiscreet partiality of Queen Anne of Denmark 
for the Earl of Murray. 

IV, 2. die Luft und aud) Den Schmerz, the power to awaken 
both pleasing and sad emotion, 

VII. This stanza is often quoted as describing the subjects of 
the songs of the Minnesingers, as is also one from the AZarchen, 


nit Degen und mit Speere 
Waren fie jtets bereit ; 
Den Frauen gaben fie Chre 
Und fangen BWiderftreit. 
Gie fangen von Gottesminne, 
Bon tiihner Helden Dut, 
Von lindem Liebesfinne, 
Von fiiper Matenblut.” 


X, 4. Don Sancho, Count of Saldenha, the father of Bernardo 
del Carpio, is represented in the Cronica General,as having been 
slain in prison and then bound upright upon his steed, and thus 
conducted toward Salamanca to meet his son. See the introduc- 
to The Funeral of the Count of Saldenha in Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads. The Cid is represented as being carried after his 
death from Valencia to Cardefia, mounted on his favorite steed, 
Babieca, 

XV, 4. iitber Nacht, 2 a night. 

XVI. Nature, which the dead minstrel loved, is represented as 
mourning his death, 

See Werner in Vjs. L. G, Vol. I, 503-511, for various versions of 
the ballads here mentioned ; also Child’s The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, \V, 342 ff., and VI, 447 ff. 

Translated by Aytoun, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Furness, Martin, 
Frances Hellman. 

Set to music by Schumann, Kreutzer, H. Esser, J. Gersbach, 
and von Biilow, 


Page 210. Tells Tod. 


Date, 1829. Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831. Gedichte, 
1831 (5th ed.). According to a Swiss legend, William Tell, who 
had delivered the Three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, from the oppressive rule of the House of Habs- 
burg, by the death of Gessler, died in 1354 in rescuing a child 
from the swollen waters of the Schiachen, a stream near Biirglen, 
his home. Uhland was familiar with the surrounding region by 
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frequent visits, his last having been made in the year in which 
this poem was written. He even hastened once to St. Gall, to 
investigate a newly discovered manuscript, in order to ascertain 
if it contained any fresh facts in regard to the Tell legend. “It 
was always of importance to him to see personally the region 
with which any tradition was associated, or where any notable 
person had lived. He said that a legend or a personality became 
clearer and more real to him through the landscape and the 
locality. In the case of many of his poems it is easy to feel that 
he had a clear picture before his spiritual eye when he proceeded 
to write. This was the case in Ze//s Tod. However often he 
journeyed to the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, he went to 
Altorf and up the valley of the Schiichen.” — Witwe, p. 221. 

I, 2, The inversion with einmal = whenever, or as soon as. 
3. 3ichen, the usual Swiss term is fahren, auf- und abfabren. G. 
7. ohne. The Fdhn is a south wind, often blowing with vio- 
lence, and accompanied by the melting of snow and the fall of 
glaciers. ,,Der J5hn ift [oS is an expression of alarm and caution. 

II, 1. Da, refers to the time implied in the first stanza. 
4. Fludt, picturesque word for Flut; 6. Stiube = Wafferjall, 
Staubbad; the original reading was ,,fyall.” 

IV, 6. Rotstock, or Uri-Rotstock, a lofty mountain, with deep 
precipitous sides, bordering the lake. 

V, 2. Ferge, d0atman ; fergen is a general word for transport 
in Switzerland. 

VII, 6, refers to the rescue by Tell of the fugitive Baumgarten. 
See Schiller’s Withelm Tell, Act. 1. 

VIII, 2. genejen, preserve one’s life, recover. 

X, 1. gejund, wzharmed. 

XI, 1. Strahl — Pfeil, an old use of the word. 3. Bethaus, 
the Tell chapel, where Gessler was shot. See the notes to Ze//s 
Platte. 4. Mahl, memorial. See Diintzer, pp. 327-331; Got- 
zinger, pp. 439-442; Uhland, Schriften VIII, 604-610, Tellsage. 

Translated by Skeat. 


Page 214. Die verlorene Kirche. 


Date, Jan. 9, 1812. Dichterwald, 1813. Gedichte, 1815. A 
poem of pure imagination. The fancied peal of familiar bells 
heard in the desert or forest is of not infrequent mention by 
travellers. See Prime’s Boat Life in Egypt. An awe is associ- 
ated in the popular mind with places once consecrated, and a 
devout Greek of to-day crosses himself as he passes a deserted 
chapel, or catches sight of the pictures of saints upon a ruined 
wall, The ruins of numerous ancient churches are still found in 
Germany, especially in the older settled portions of Swabia, with 
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which Uhland was familiar. Some of these are in the depths 
of the forest, and are stately memorials of ancient faith. See 
Uhland’s brief fragment on Glockensagen, Schriften VIII, 586- 
589: “ The bells which hang high above human activity seem, as 
it were, moved by higher powers: they speak as though they 
were the voices of God, and often sound forth spontaneously as 
an admonition from above, now as tidings of the death of promi- 
nent people, now as a token of the innocence of one accused, an 
again to guard the sanctity of an instrument chosen by God. 
The dying hear the peal of heavenly bells.” The motive of the 
poem seems to be that a divine longing leads unconsciously up- 
ward to its source. There is an interesting resemblance in this 
poem to one of Uhland’s youthful productions (1804), Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche, given in Notter, p. 27, and in Frankel’s edition, 
PP: 403-405. : 

Translated by Brooks, Furness, Kendrick, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 


Page 216. Graf Richard Obnefurdt. 


Date, Oct. 19, 1819. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nach, 1812, signed “ Volker,” and in Gedichte, 1820. From the 
Altfranzosische Gedichte,’ the first is inserted. These poems 
were written in Paris, with the exception of Roland and Alda, 
during Uhland’s residence in that city from May 25, 1810, to 
Jan. 26, 1811. Most of his time was spent in the Imperial Li- 
brary, studying and copying a hitherto unknown treasure of 
French manuscripts. Among others he found that which has 
since been published under the title Le Roman de Rou et des 
Ducs de Normandie, par Robert Wace (1827), a Norman poet 
of the twelfth century. This poem is contained essentially in 
lines 5430-5490 of this poem. Count Richard of Normandy, 
called the “Fearless” (sans paour) (943-996), derived his title 
from no ordinary bravery. He fought with his enemies in the 
broad daylight, but he also rode in the darkness, and was never 
terrified at any phantoms or ghosts, the latter being the source 
of his title. 

18. fiirbap— weiter. 29. feieft, de thou, concessive subjunc- 
tive. 

See H. Hormel, Uhlands Graf Richard Ohnefurcht und seine 
altfranzisische Vorlage, Franco-Gallia, Vol. V, pp. 10-15; 
Eichholtz, pp. 22-25; Hense, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart, 
pp. 63-71; Frankel, p. 52. 

Translated by Skeat. 
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Aus dem Wadhlaffe. 


Page 219. ied. 
Date, Winter of 1829 and 1830. 


Page2rg. Die fromme Sagerin. 


Date, Oct, 29, 1837. Notter, p. 224. This poem was written 
on the occasion of a gathering of friends at Gomaringen, when 
Uhland’s friend Schwab was inducted into the pastorate of the 
church there. Among those present were Carl Meyer, Paul 
Pfizer, and the poet Anastasius Griin. The incident on which 
the poem was based was related by Oberamtsrichter Lang, who 
had witnessed the scene at a hunt seven years before at Donz- 
dorf, near Geislingen. The heroine of the adventure was a Prin- 
cess of Lowenstein. Uhland withdrew from the company and 
returned with this poem, A. Birlinger, in Jz neuen Reich, No. 
5, 1880, p. 194. 

Translated by Skeat. 


Page 220, Guter Wunfch. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. 
Page 220. Wintermorgen. 
Date, Dec. 11, 1834. 
Page 221. Die Wallfahbrtstircdhe. 


Date, 1804. Published first in the Schwébischer Merkur, 
December, 1862. This poem is inserted as an interesting exam- 
ple of one of Uhland’s early poems. It seems to be the original 
suggestion of what appeared in more perfect form in Die verlorene 
Kirche. Compare also with Der Waller. 


Page 223, Win Sie, 
Sent to Mayer, Dec. 26, 1807, See Mayer, p. I, 33. 


Page 223. Das Klofter Hirfdhau. 


This graphic fragment, which illustrates vividly the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, was sent to Kerner, Dec. 7, 1811. Uhland 
wrote: “ The description of the cloister Hirschau, in Lessing, has 
incited me to the following verses, which were to be preceded by 
an extended description of the monastery.” 
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The stanzas were published by Kerner in an account of Wild- 
bad without any indication of their source. See Notter, p. 117. 
Lessing was interested in the history of medieval, as well as 
of ancient, art. Ehemalige Fenstergemdlde im Kloster Hirschau ; 
also, Des Klosters Hirschau Gebiude, tibrige Gemalde, Bibliothek 
und alteste Schriftsteller Werke, (Hempel ed.), Vol. XIII, pp. 
381-401, 402-419. Lessing quotes from the Abbot John Tri- 
theims (1462-1514), Chronicle and Annals of the Monastery of 
fHirsau, which is full of interesting, but often absolutely fictitious, 
statements regarding ecclesiastical and political history. Werner 
seeks to show how even the words and epithets of this poem were 
suggested by quotations from the monastic chroniclers whom 
Lessing cites. His analysis is very acute, but curiously incon- 
clusive. The picture of the library and the copyists of a medizval 
monastery is so familiar, both in records and in art, that descrip- 
tions would need to be detailed and unmistakable in order to 
carry conviction. 

See Werner, pp. 339-344. 


Page 224. Das Roslein, 


Date, May 2, 1817. Printed by Keller, ez Gedicht Uhlands 
Freunden zum Gruss mitgetheilt von Ad. von Keller, Tiibingen, 
1876. The title is by Frankel. 


Page 224. Micki¢wic;. 


Written probably in the last half of December, 1833. A poem 
suppressed by Uhland on account of the reactionary decrees of 
the German Confederation at that time, and published first by 
Holland. Adam Mickiewicz was born Dec, 24, 1798, in Nowo- 
grodek in Lithuania, and died’in Constantinopie, Nov. 28, 1855. 
He is often regarded as the greatest of Slavonic poets. His eee 
ballads and romances were published in 1822; later, while holding 
a professorship of literature in the gymnasium of Kowno, he be- 
came an object of suspicion on account of his connection with 
certain patriotic associations, and was banished for five years to 
European Tartary. His life was spent in practical exile from his 
native land; he lived in Russia, Italy, and France. He held for 
a short time.a professorship of Latin in Lausanne, and later, of 
the Slavic languages in the Collége de France (1840-1843). He 
was honored by Napoleon III., but died while seeking to raise a 
Polish battalion to fight against Russia in the Crimean War. 

Romantic in spirit, his poems, based upon national legends, 
awakened a national feeling among his countrymen. He himself 
sought to take part in the Polish Revolution of 1830, but was 
arrested in Posen, and prevented from joining in the struggle for 
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the liberty of his native land. He was esteemed by Goethe. His 
body was buried in the cemetery of Montmorency, a few miles from 
Paris. His last years were spent in poverty and distress. 

I, 8. The refrain of the Polish national song. 


Page 225. Machruf. 
Date, June 16, 1834. Gedichte, 1863. 


Page 226. Gn ein Ulbum, 
Date, May 22, 1849. Notter, p. 326. Title by Frankel. 


Page 226. Mit Goethes Gedichten. 


Date, May 31, 1849. Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Feb. 
22, 1863. 


Page 226. Giner Dame in’ Stammbud). 


Date, July 3, 1853. Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s Findlinge. 
Zweites Heft, 1859. Notter, p. 226. Title by Frankel. 


Page 227. Frage. 
Date uncertain. Probably refers to Goethe. 


Page 227. Spriiche. 

1. Date, 1819 (?). Gedichte, 1863. 

2. Date uncertain. 

8. Date, Feb. 10, 1854. Lines written on a sheet preserved in 
the album of the Ferdinandeum in Innsbriick, with the date, 
Tiibingen, April 20, 1859. Notter gives the date as 1854, p. 224. 
Uhland wrote these lines in the album of the poet Anton Ditges, 
after the latter had completed his studies. Mayer, Vol. II, 258. 

4. Date uncertain. Published in the later editions, since 
Uhland’s death. 

Page 228. Spate Kritit, 

Date, 1827. 
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THE notes indicate the date of composition, as well as the place 
of publication of the poems. The earlier were published in the 
various calendars, anthologies and magazines. 

The first considerable collection was published in the A/usena/- 
manach of 1807 and 1808, edited by Seckendorf. The Poetischer 
Almanach of 1812, edited by Kerner, contained about twenty-five 
poems, several distichs and translations. The Deztscher Dichter- 
wald of 1813, edited by Kerner, Fouqué, Uhland and others, 
contained thirty-three poems. Single poems appeared in Cotta’s 
Morgenblatt, 1807-1834; Trost Einsamkeit, 1808; Taschenbuch 
fiir Damen 1809; the Pantheon, 1810; Die Musen, 1812- 
1814; Stid-Deutsche Miscellen, etc., 1811 and 1813; the Prauen- 
taschenbuch, 1815, 1817; the Cornelia, 1820; Jahrbiichlein 
deutscher Gedichte, 1815; Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831, and 
possibly in Prometheus, 1808. 

The first collected edition of the poems was published in 18r5, 
the second in 1820, the third in 1826, the fourth in 1829, the fifth 
in 1831, the sixth in 1833, the seventh in 1834 (unenlarged), the 
eighth in 1834, and theninth in 1835. With this edition Uhland’s 
poems were substantially complete. The edition of 1847 con- 
tained Der letzte Pfalzgraf and Lerchenkrieg, and that of 1853 
Auf ein Kind. Later Auf die Reise was added (1860). 

It is a striking illustration of early productiveness to note how 
large a proportion of Uhland’s poems were written in the first 
twenty-eight years of his life. Those that originated later are, in 
comparison, few in number. The first edition of his poems 
(1815) included all the Gieder, with the exception of Auf cin 
Kind, Der Sommerfaden, Friihlingstrost, Kiinftiger Friihling, 
Der Ungenannten, Bitte, Auf eine Tanzerin, Auf einen ver- 
hungerten Dichter, Morgens, Abendwolken, Mailied, Klage, 
Rechtfertigung, Gruss der Seelen, Auf der Ueberfahrt, Die 
Lerchen, Dichtersagen, Maientau, Wein und Brot, Sonnen- 
wende, Der Mohn, Die Malve, Reisen, Verspatete Hochzeit, 
Trinklied (Was ift Das fir), Die deutsche Sprachgesellschaft, 
Ernst der Zeit, Das neue Mirchen, Aussicht, An die Miitter, 
An die Madchen, Die neue Muse; the Baterlindijdhe Gedichte ; 
the Ginngedidte, except Machruf, 1-5, Auf den Tod eines 
Kindes, Auf einen Grabstein, In ein Stammbuch, Auf Wilhelm 
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Hauffs friihes Hinscheiden, Auf die Reise; all the Gonette, 
Oftaven und Gloffen, except Ax die Bundschmecker, Katharina ; 
all the Balladen und Romanjen, except Die Orgel, Die Drossel, 
Des Singers Wiederkehr, Bertran de Born, Der Waller, Die 
Bidassoabriicke, Die Ulme zu Hirsau, Miinstersage, Merlin der 
Wilde, Die Geisterkelter, Der Graf von Greiers, Das Nothemd, 
Das Gliick von Edenhall, Der letzte Pfalzgraf, Der Schenk von 
Limburg, Das Singenthal, Lerchenkrieg, Ver sacrum, Die 
versunkene Krone, Tells Tod, Die Glockenhihle, Das versunkene 
Kloster. 

In the edition of 1863, after Uhland’s death, Holland added 
several poems from various sources, and also appended the dates 
of all of Uhland’s poems, so far as they could be ascertained. 
Holland’s revised edition of 1876, with introductions discussing 
the text and chronological lists,is important. The latest editions 
by Professor Hermann Fischer and Dr. Ludwig Frankel (the 
latter with valuable references to authorities, criticisms, and a list 
of the composers of Uhland’s songs by Dr. Max Friedlander) 
present definitive editions of permanent value. The accompany- 
ing list aims only to cite the more important works. For others 
reference is made to the exhaustive bibliography of Frankel in the 
Germania, Vol. 34, pp- 345-369 (1889), including the literature 
of 1888, Gddeke’s Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Lit- 
teratur (1890), III, pp. 338 ff., and to the Jahresberichte fiir 
neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, since 1892, embracing the 
literature since 1890. 


A. BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Dederich, H., Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot, nebst 
einem Anhang zu den episch-lyrischen Dichtungen, und lit- 
terar-historische Beilagen und Bermerkungen. Gotha, 1886. 

Fischer, H., Ludwig Uhland. Eine Studie zu seiner Sakular- 
feier, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Frankel, L., Ludwig Uhlands Leben und Werke. Leipzig, 
1894. (A revised edition of the Introduction to Uhlands 
Werke.) ‘ 

Cutt Ys Uhlands Leben. Ein Gedenkbuch fiir das deutsche 
Volk, Stuttgart, 1864 and 1884. 

Holland, W. L., Zu Ludwig Uhlands Gedichtniss. Mittheilun- 
gen aus seiner akademischen Lehrthatigkeit. Leipzig, 1886. 
Hones, Chr,, Ludwig Uhland, der Dichter und der Patriot 

(Virchow-Holzendorff Sammlung von Vortriigen), 
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Jahn, Otto, Ludwig Uhland. Vortrag gehalten bei der Uhland- 
feier in Bonn am 11. Feb. 1863. With interesting notes, early 
poems, letters, political addresses, and a chronological list of 
the poems by Dr. M. Bernays. 


Liebert, G., Ludwig Uhland. Eine Skizze. 2te Ausgabe. 
Hamburg, 1862. 

Mayer, Karl, Ludwig Uhland, seine Freunde und Zeitgenossen. 
2 Bde. Stuttgart, 1867. By one of Uhland’s earliest and most 
intimate friends ; contains numerous poems of Uhland in their 
earliest form, also letters covering the period from 1807 to 1857. 


Notter, F., Ludwig Uhland, sein Leben und seine Dichtungen, 
mit zahlreichen ungedruckten Poesien aus dessen Nachlass, 
und einer Auswahl von Briefen, Stuttgart, 1863. An ap- 
preciative work, prepared with ample assistance from Uhland’s 
widow and friends immediately after his death, but in such 
haste and so confused in arrangement that it is difficult to fol- 
low in it the successive steps in Uhland’s life. See also Not- 
ter’s notice in the Schwéabischer Merkur for Dec. 12, 1862. 


Paulus, L., Uhland und seine Heimath, Tiibingen. Eine Studie. 
Berlin, 1869. 

Pfeiffer, Franz, Briefwechsel zwischen Joseph Freiherrm von 
Lassberg und Ludwig Uhland. Wien, 1870. Contains Uh- 
land’s letters to Lassberg from 1820-1855, and to Pfeiffer from 
1842-1861. 


Pfizer, G., Uhland und Rickert. Stuttgart, 1837. 


Riimelin, A., Ludwig Uhland, Wiirtembergische Neujahrsblit- 
ter. Viertes Blatt. pp. 1-48. 1887. 


[Uhland, E.] Ludwig Uhland. Eine Gabe fiir Freunde. Zum 
26. April 1865. Als Handschrift gedruckt. Reprinted in 
1874, with the title: 


Uhland, Emilie, Ludwig Uhland’s Leben. Aus dessen Nachlass 
und aus eigener Krinnerung zusammengestellt von seiner 
Witwe, Contains numerous letters, here published for the first 
time. 

For the constitutional struggle in Wiirtemberg in which 
Uhland took part, see Fricker and Gessler’s Geschichte der 
Verfassung Wiirtembergs. Stuttgart, 1869. Treitschke, H. 
von, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Bad. 
II (1886). For the period of the Frankfort Parliament, see 
Max Duncker, Zur Geschichte der Reichsversammlung in 
Frankfurt, 1849 ; Mollat, G., Reden und Redner des ersten 
deutschen Parlaments, 1895 (contains Uhland’s speeches) ; 
Haym, R., Die deutsche National-Versamméiung, 1848-50. 
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B. COMMENTARIES. 


Bielefeld, C. G. H., Ballads of Uhland, Goethe, Schiller. Third 
Edition. London, 1880. 

Buchheim, C. A., Balladen und Romanzen. pp. 111-142. Lon- 
don, 1891. 

Diintzer, H., Uklands Balladen und Romanzen erliutert. ate 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1890. Uhlands Dramen und dramatische 
Entwiirfe erldéutert. Leipzig, 1892. (Both in Diintzer’s 
Erliuterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern.) 

Eichholtz, P., Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen. Berlin, 
1879. Extremely valuable. 

er G. E., Uhland’s Ballads and Romances. London, 
1882. 

Gotzinger, M. W., Deutsche Dichter. Zweiter Band. 5te 
Auflage. pp. 404-490. Aarau, 1877. 

Gude, C., Erldiuterungen deutscher Dichtungen, Erste Reihe. 
8te Auflage. Vols. I, III, 1V. 

Hassenstein, G., Ludwig Uhland, seine Darstellung der Volks- 
dichtung und das Volksthiimliche in seinen Gedichten. Leip- 
zig, 1887. 

Hense, C. C., Deutsche Dichter der Gegenwart, Bd.1. Lud- 
wig Uhland. 1-85. 1842. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mahderin, Tii- 
bingen, 1874. 

Holland, W. L., Ueber Uhlands Ballade, Merlin der Wilde. 
Stuttgart, 1876. 

Keller, A. von, Uhland als Dramatiker, mit Benutzung seines 
handschriftlichen Nachlasses dargestellt, Stuttgart, 1877. 
Kriebitzsch, C. T., Deutsche Dichtungen erlautert. Erfurt, 

1850. 

Kriebitzsch, C. T., Meisterstiicke mit Erliuterungen. Glogau, 
1859. 

Leimbach, K. L., Ausgewihlte deutsche Dichtungen. 3te Auf- 
lage. Teil IV, 370-425. Kassel, 1885. 

Liiben und Nacke, Einfiithrung in die deutsche Litteratur. pp. 
327-393. Dritter Teil. Leipzig, 1882. 

Schafer, J. W., Uhlands ausgewiihlte Gedichte, ste Auflage. 

Weismann, H., Ludwig Uhlands dramatische Dichtungen. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1863. 

Wostenholme, H. J., Ludwig Uhland. Ernst von Schwaben. 
London, 1882. 
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C. REVIEWS AND PROGRAMS. 


Alemannia. 
Birlinger, A., Bu Uhlands Kapelle, 16, 279. 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen (Herrig’s 
Archiv). 
Wendt, ee Dramatifden Dichtungen von Uhland. 15, 1-16 
i 

oe E. A., Uhland und das Altfrangojfijdhe. Bd. 26, 
139 18 

re. R,, De Grflirung Ubhland {her Gedidte. Bd. 28, 187- 
208 (1860). 

Foss, R., Uber UWhlands Gedidhte. Bd. 35 See (1864). 

Kaufmann, A., Brief Uhlands. Bd. 35, p 

Hauff, G., {ber Uhlands Ronradin. Ba. ye "382 (1869). 

Corbier, Désiré, “French Translations of Uhland.” Bd. 43, 
463 (1868). 

Petzboldt, E., Graf Gherhard. 33, 21-44. 

Goerth, A,, ‘fiber die ver) diedDene Behandlung der Ballade. 
46; 390-397 (1870). 
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“Ballads from the German of Ludwig Uhland.” Vol. 39, 
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« Ballads from the German of Uhland.” Vol. 39, 595. 
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E. ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF UHLAND’S 
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“ The Bridge of Bidassoa,” ‘ Minster Tradition,” “The Luck 
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“On a Gravestone,” and ‘Minster Tradition,” which were 
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UHLAND’S POEMS IN MUSIC. 
By Dr. MAx FRIEDLANDER.* 


Besides Goethe, there is hardly any German poet whose poems 
have been so often set to music as those of Uhland. Since 1820, 
with few exceptions, almost every German composer has set single 
poems to music, Only Heine and Eichendorff share this extra- 
ordinary popularity. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
COMPOSERS. 


Beethoven composed nothing of Uhland. 


Brahms: Die Nonne, Heimfehr, Der Sdmied, In der Berne, 
Seiden und Meiden, Marznadt. 

Bruch: Die Bufriedenen, Die fanften Vage, Trinklied (,,Wir 
find nidt mehr”), Die Kapelle. 

Biillow, von: De3 Singers Flud. 

Franz has written no music to Uhland’s poems. 


Kreutzer, C.: %n das Baterland, Sdhifers Gonntagslied, Die 
Kapelle, Mairgnadht, Gejang Der Siinglinge, Die fanften Tage, 
Seliger Tod, Freie Kunft, Wunder, Der Sdmied, Die dret 
ager (,Dexr weike Hirjdh”), Megelfuppenlied, Trintlied (,,.Was 
ift Das fiir ein Durftig”), Trinflied (,Wir find nidt mehr“), 
Waldlied, Nadhts, Des Hirten Winterlied, Muhethal, Borabend, 
Das Sdhifflein, Das geliebte Land, Sigerlien, Das Reb, 
Bauernregel, An einem heitern Morgen, IMachtlied, Getiufdte 
Hoffrung, Lebewoh{, Sdheiden und Meiden, Bn der Ferne, 
Morgenlied, Nadctreije, Winterreife, Wbreije, Gintehr, Heim-= 
fehr, five FriihlingSslieder. 

Liszt: Die Bitergrujt, Hohe Liebe, Seliger Too. 

Loewe: Der Wirtin Tidhterlein, Wbjdjted, Die Dret Lieder, Des 
Goldjidhmieds Tddhterlein, Geifterleben, Die Ubgejchiedenen, 
Das Stindden, Graf Cherhards Weifdorn, Hans und Grete, 
Bauernregel, Die Sufriedenen, Graf Cberftein, Der Rauber, 
Harald, Wuf der Uberfahrt, Das Shifflein, Der Konig, Wuf 
Dem Turme, Ntorgenlied. 


* Contributed originally to Frinkel’s edition of Uhlands Werke (1839). 
By permission. 
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Mendelssohn : De3 Hirten Winterlied, Das Sdhifflein, Frithlings- 
glaube, Die Nonne,* Shifers Sonntagslied, Frithlingsahnung, 
Hrithlingsfeier, Rubhethal, Des Hirten Winterlied, Lob des 
Briihlings. 

Raff: Das Slop am Meere, Die Nonne, Die Kapelle. 

Schubert : %riihlingSglaube. 


Schumann: De$ Rnaben Berglied, Die Kapelle, Der Kinig3john, 
Des Singers Fludh,+ Das Gli von Edenhall, Der Sdmied, 
Der Singer, Brautgejang, Der Traum, Das SdHifflein. 

Silcher: Der Schafer. 

iced / intact Stindden, Trinklied (,,Wir find nit 
mehr“). 

Weber: No Uhland music. 


Der gute Kamerad, Der Wirtin Tidterlein and Abjdhied are sung 
to favorite folk-melodies. 

The poems which have been most frequently set to music next to 
Brihlingsglaube and Stindden are: Des Knaben Berglied, In 
Der Ferne, WAbreije, Ginfehr, Heimfehr, Die Batergruft, Das 
nag Bl Meere, Ubjdied, Der Traum, Der Wirtin Didter= 
lein, MorgenliedD, Der Ungenannten, Dagerlied, Der Sdmied, 
Bauernregel, Lauf der Welt, Die Bufriedenen, Sdeiden und 
Meiden, Der Kinig auf Dem Turme, Lied eines Armen, Des 

_RKnaben Tod, Das Neh, Der gute Kamerad, Lebewoh!, of which 
latter there are more than fifty compositions. 


The poems best known through their music are: Der gute Rame= 
rad and Der Wirtin Tidterlein, in popular melodies; An das 
Baterland, Die Kapelle, Shijers Sonntagslied, Trinflieder 
(1812 and 1816), in Conradin Kreutzer’s music for male choirs ; 
riihlingsglaube, in Franz Schubert’s music; De8 Hirten Win-= 
terliecd, Das GShijflein, Frihlingsahnung, Friihlingsfeier, 
Rube, in Mendelssohn’s music; Harald, Des Goldjdmieds 
Tidhterlein, Ler Wirtin Tidterlein, Die Drei Lieder, in Karl 
Loewe’s Ballads. 


* Friiblingsglaube and Die Nonne are included in Mendelssohn’s 
“ Songs,” but were composed by his sister Fanny Hensel. 

+ The text of this poem was revised for Schumann, by Richard 
Pohl, who incorporated Rudel/o in it as a solo, and in the latter the 
first four verses of Singerliebe, also Die drei Lieder 
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1804. 


Die fterbenden Selden. July 14. 

Der blinde Kinig. August 23,24; 
revised December 5, 1814. 

Die Wallfahrtstirde. Nov. 13, 


14. 
1805. 


An der Tod, January 1g. 

Die Nonne. January 20. 

Der Kranj. January a 

Der Schafer. January 

Des Didhters Sbenbaeni: ‘Feb. 8. 

Gntjagung. February 18, 19 

Harfnerlied am Gocsetimable. 
March 13, 14. 

Der Konig auf dem Turme, 
March 31, April x. 

Maiklage. May 29, 31. 

Die Vitergruft. June 5 to 7. 

Der Sanger. July ro. 

ied eines Armen. August 31, 
September 1. 

Gretdens Freude, September rq. 

Gefang der Siinglinge. Sept. 17. 

Die Kapelle. September ar. 

Die fanften Tage, October 7. 

om Herbfte. November 4. 

Das SHhlok am Meere. Novem- 


ber 4, 5. 
Mind und Schafer. Nov. 7. 
Wunder. November 8, 9. 
Mein Gejang. November rs. 
Sdhafers Sonntagslied, Nov. 17. 
Entjdluf. November 23. 
Gon treuent Walther. Dec. 9, 16. 


1806. 


Der Pilger. January 30. 
Cia May ts. 

Gejang dev Monnen, May rs, 16. 
Des Knaben Tod. June x. 
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Sn der Herne (Wanderlieder, 3). 
June 2. 

Des Knaben VBerglied. June 29. 

Drei Fraulein. August 31. 

Der jdwarze Ritter. Sept. x1, 2. 

Der Traum. October 28, 29. 


1807. 
Der Rofengarten. April ro, 
auf der Melt, July 7. 


Die Lieder der Vorzeit. July ro. 

Brautgefang. July 20. 

ied des Gefangenen. Sept. 4. 

An K, Mt. September 27. 

Waldlied. October 20, 

Seliger Lod. November 7. 

Greijenworte. November 7. 

Die dvei Lieder. November ro. 

Die Ubgefdiedenen. Nov. 18. 

Die Shlummernde. Nov. 22. 

Untreue, November 24. 

Mutter und Kind. November 29. 

Lebewohl (Wanderlieder, 1). 
December 2. 

Bauernregel, December 3 

Der junge Kinig und die Seiafes 
vin. Between Dec. 5 and ro. 


1808. 


tee iebe. February 4. 
in Whend. March 7. 

Antwort, March 26, 

Die Bufriedenen. March 27. 
Nachts. April rz, 12. 
Traumbeutung. April 26. 

Klein Roland. December 17, 18. 


1809. 
Des Goldfamieds Tidhterlein. 


January 28. 
Das Shwert. January 28. 
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Ried der gwet Wanderer. First 
two stanzas, October 8 and 9; 
third and fourth, before 1834. 

Jn Varnhagens Stammbud. 
February 27. 

Der Sieger. June xr. 

Nitter Paris. June x, 2. 

Ym Mai. June 4. 

Niicleben. July 20, 2x. 

Der Sdmied. July 2x. 

Nahe. August rt. 

Vorabend. August 18. 

Der Wald. September s. 

Der gute Kamerad. Day uncer- 
tain. 

Mn Sie. September 29. 

Des Hirten Winterlied. Novem- 
ber 20. 

Der Leitjtern. November 27, 28. 

ome Nadhbarfdaft. Novem- 
ber 28. 

Achill. December 24.3: 

Grjtorbene Liebe. December 3. 

Narzif und Edo. December 3. 

Taujd. December ro. 

Der Wirtin Todterlein. Dec. 24, 


1810. 


Die Nuinen. January 18. 

Wn Apollo, den Scdmetterling. 
Day uncertain. 

Der Riiuber. January 20, 21. 

Die Rofen. January 23. 

TellS Platte. January 25. 

Das Schifjlein. January 28. 

Miarzgnadht. February r. 

Sinvers Boriiberziehn. Feb. 3. 

Die Rade. February 3. 

Begrabnis. February 3. 

al faftilijde Ritter. March 16, 


Dee ‘nadtlide Ritter. July x2. 

Der Rojentranj. July 27. 

Das Reh. September 14. 

WAmors baer September 14. 

Shicjal. September 19. 

Die Kinigstodter, Sept. 26 

Das ht ae (Gterbetlinge, 1). 
Octob' 

Graf Gberhards Weipdorn. 
October 13. 


Graf Ridard Obnefurdt, 1 
October 19. 

Graf Ridard Obnefurdt, 2 
October 21. 

Legende. October 22. 

Die Jagd von Windefter. 
November ro. 

Todesgefithl. November 23. 


1811. 


Der Ring. January 3, 4. 

Die dret Schlsffer. January 7. 

unter Redberger. February 21, 
March 2. 

Roland und Wlda. February 28. 

Vorfdlag. March x. 

Harald. March ro. 

Die Elfen. (2) 

Theelied. March 15. 

Oder Friihling. March 29. 

Die teure Stelle. March 30. 

Lob des Wires Es Grliblingalies 
der, 5). April 8 

Das Thal. June 19. 

Sanft Georgs Ritter. July 5. 

ee (Wanderlieder, 5). 


mmcder. July 12 to August r2. 

Scheiden und y Meiden (Wanderlies 
der, 2), August 18. 

Rermadhtnis. August 23. 

Die zwo Jungfraun. August 28. 

Der Blumenjtraug. August 28. 

An Petrarca. September 3. 

Gntjduldigung. September 3. 

Schlupjonett. September 3. 

Roland Scdhildtra Sept. to. 

WUWbreije (ianberlieber, 7). Sep- 
tember 14. 

auanterrelte. (Wanderlieder, 6). 
November 13. 

Heimfehr (Wanderlieder, 9). 
November 19. 

Morgenlied (Ganberlieder, 4). 
November 20. 

Cinfehr (Wanderlieder, 8). 
November 20. 

Der weife Hirjd. November 


Si. 
Traum. November 28. 
Wit KRernev. November 28, 
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1812. 


Trintlied (Wir find nidt mehr am 
erften Glas). January 1. 
GiegfriedS Gdwert. January 8. 
Simmerjprud. January 8. 
ie verlorene Rirde. January 9. 
Der Konigsfohn. January 30, 31; 
after earlier versions of 1807 and 
1811. 
Kinig Karls Meerfahrt. 
Rebenbliite. February 5. 
Ruhethal. February 7. 
Sagerlied. March 2r. 
Sriplingsruhe (Friihlingslieder, 
. March 21, 
Hriihlingsahnung (Friiblingsliez 
der, 1). arch 21. 
Friihlingsqlaube (Frith lingsliez 
der, 2). arch 21. 
Sungfrau Sieglinde. March 22. 
Wn den Unjictbaren. May 17 
Friiblingslied ded Stejenienten 
(Sriihlingslieder, 8). May 19. 
Freie Kunft, May 24. 
Singerliebe, Gingang. June 12. 
Rudello (Sangerliebe, 1), June 
13; ended August 5, 1814. 
Don ele (Gangertiebe, 4), 


Jan. 31. 


Jun 

Der Rafieltan von Coucy (Sangerz 
liebe, 3). Ended June 17. 

An einem Heitern Ntorgen. July 
I2. 

Romanze vom fleinen Daumling. 
November 30. 

Taillefer. December 10, 12. 


1813. 


Geifterleben. January 30. 

Gefang und Krieg, 1. Between 
January 9 and February 3. 

Nuf zoe ae eines Sanbdgeifitiden, 


May 
Der Hejenient (Goffe, 1), 


uncertain. 


Date 


1814. 


Graf Cherftein. 


Janua : 
Megelfuppentied. oe 


January 26. 
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Wn das Vaterland. January 29. 


Salane und Srieg, 2. January 
9, February 1. 
gien’ eties deuitfden Sanger. 
January 29. 
Vorwirts! February 4. 
Die Siegesbotfdaft. March 32 


Auf Karl Gangloffs Tod, 1 bts 3, 
June r. 

Unftern, June 3 to 6. 

Auf das Kind eines Didters. 


June rr. 
Die Gbtter des Altertum3. June 


24. 

Der Romantifer und der Mezenfent 
(Glofjen, 2). June 25, 26. 

Hans und Grete. June 28. 

Dev Student (Liebesflagen, 1). 
Date uncertain. 

Der Hager papa iL 2). 
Ended July 

Dante (Siingerliete, 5). Ended 
July 26 

Durand (Sitngerliebe, 2). July 27. 

Die Nachtfhwarmer (Glofjen, ce 
August 20, 21. 

Vorwort 3 der erfterr Wuflage 
1815. Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 12. 

Nuf ein Kind. September 13. 

Die Befehrung zum Sonett. 
September 17 

Fortunat und eine Sihne. Erftes 
Bud. Begun September 26; 
ended January 30, 1815. 

Von den fieben Hecbbrilbern. 
November 25, 26. 

Des Stingers Flu, Dec. 3, 4. 

Sdhwibifde Kunde, December 6, 

Srihlingsfeier (Friihlingslieder, 
4). Date uncertain. 

Die Bildfaule des Bacchus, Dec. 8. 


1815. 


Die Mahoerin. February 9. 

Romange vom Regzenfenten, 
February 13 

Das Lied Dott atgbletn. 
ary 14and 1 

sorta umd eine Gone Bweiz 

te3 Bud. Begun February 18; 

ended October 29, 1816, 


Febru- 
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Des so sa Wiederfehr. 
March 1 


Graf Gberbarb der Raufdebart. 
June 20 to July 4, July ro, rr. 
Um 18. Oftober 1Si3. Herrn Biirz 
germeijter Rliipfel, Date un- 

certain, 


1816. 


Das Nothemd, January 25. 
- igs Bundfdmeder. Feb. 20, 


Das ‘alte gute Redt. Feb. 24. 

Trintlied (Was ijt das fiir ein dur 
jttg Jahr!) Between April 8 
and ro, 

Mailied. May 4. 

Klage. May 4. 

Re tjertignna, 

Bitte. June 18, 

Wiirttemberg. ‘September z 

Gejprad. September 3. 

An die VolfSsvertreter. Sept. 6. 

Die neue Muje. September 7. 

Grnjt der Beit. September 8 

Das neue Marden. September 8. 

Ausfieht. September 8. 

Wt die Miitter. September 8. 

An die Madden. September 8. 

Der Sdhent my Limburg. Sep- 
tember 28, 2 

Wim 18, Dttober 1816. Between 
October 15 and 17 

Uuf einen sceyungecien Didter, 
October 17. 

Sdwindelhaber. Noy. 12 to 14. 

sy Sine November 20. 
a8 Her; fiir unfer Volf. Nov. 21. 

Verjpdtetes Hochgeitlied. Nov. 24. 

Neujahrswunjd, Dec. 28, 29. 


May 4, Sept. 7. 


1817. 
Die deutfhe Spracgejellfdhaft. 


January 23 

Den Cans tinben ane Chriftophs- 
tag 1817. March 1 

ee net Wiirttemberger3. 


mareut (Saterlandifihe Gedidte, 
13). June 7, 8 
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1819. 


Katharina. January 27 to 29. 

Der Ungenannten. May 15. 

Yn WM. GS. September 27. 

Prolog gu dem Trauerfpiel: 
»Srnft, Hergog von Sdwaben.” 


Oct. 27. 
1820. 


Auf einen Grabftein. 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 4. 


1822. 
Der Kirdhhof im Friihling. 
April 8. 


Between 


Der Sommerfaden. October 29. 
Guter Wunjd. October 29. 


1823. 
uf der UWberfahrt. 


1825. 


Sn Ls Stammbud. Date uncer- 
Gtus ‘ber Seelen. 


1827. 


Spate Kritit. (2) 
serine Hriibling (Friiblingsliez 
Day uncertain. 
ont wBilgetm pautts frithes Hinz 
jdieden, Date uncertain. 


1829. 


Muf eine Taingerin. (2) 

Die Ulme zu Hirjau. (?) 

Der Graf von Greiers, Oct. 30. 

Der Mtohn. Date uncertain. 

Bertran de Born. Date uncertain. 

Miinjterjage. November 22. 

Ver sacrum. November 26. 

Merlin der Wilde. Dec. roto 12. 

Der Waller. December 17. 

Tell Tod. Date uncertain. 

Lied (Wie freudig fich der Lanner 
baum). Winter of 1829 and 1830. 


October 9. 


Nov. 20, 21. 
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1830. 
Friiblingstroft (FrithlingSslieder, 

6). (%) 


1831. 


Nachruf, 1bi85. No.1, June 1; 
No. 3, June ; No. 5, after 
August 29. 


1833. 
Last half of Decem- 


Mickiéwics. 
ber. (?) 


1834. 


Die Bidaffoabriide. March rs, 16. 
Didhterjegen. April 2. 

Die Lerden. April 2. 

Die Geifterfelter. April x5. 
Maientau. May 27. 

Die verfuntene Krone. May 27. 
Die Orgel (Sterbeflinge, 2). 


June 14, 15. 
Die Drofiel (Sterbetlinge, 3). 
June 14, 15. 
Nadhruf, 6. June 16, 
Die Glocenhohle. June 20. 
Abendwolfen. June 22. 
Gonnenwenbde. June 22, 23. 
Reifen. June 28, 29. 
Die Malve. 


Das Gliic von Gbenball, July 16. 
Das Singenthal. July 10. 

Das verfuntene Kofter. July 20. 
Wanderung. October 6, 7, 13. 
Wintermorgen. December 1x. 
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1835. 

Der Sohannisfegen. January 20. 
1837. 

Die fromme Gagerin. October 29. 
1842. 

MAbendtang. February rs. 
1847. 

Lerdentrieq. January 26, 27. 

Der legte Pfalgqrvaf. Feb. 18, 
1849. 

Mit Goethes Gebdidten. May 31. 
1853. 


GCiner Dame ins Stammbud. 
July 3, 1853. 


1854. 


Das Lied, e8 mag am Lebensabend 
jchweigen. February ro. 

Umfonft bift du von edler Glut 
entbrannt. (2) 

Auf die Meijfe. December 4. 


1859. 
Auf den Tod eines Kindes. 


uncertain. 


Date 


1861. 


Morgens. Date uncertain. 


The date of the first two Sfviiche is uncertain; the second belongs 


possibly to the year 1819. 


The poem Saugrerecht and the Spruch 


7 Benn ein Gedante “ fall between the years 1830 and 1840, 


7 
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